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period of time available to her she 
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writings of the eight contemporary 
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and preparing the first draft of 
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Preface 


Contemporary Indian Philocophy is a University-Level Text 
Book written as a Project assigned by the University Grants 
Commission. There was great delay in commencing the work 
because for a long time a suitable research assistant could not be 
found. The one who was appointed after a great deal of search 
left in the middle for a lucrative job without turning out any 
concrete work. Dr (Miss) G.V. Saroja was chosen to execute 
this Project under the supervision of the Senior Author of this 
Volume. Within a very short period of time available to her she 
did a remarkable piece of work by collecting relevant data from 
the writings of the eight contemporary philosophers included in-the 
Volume and preparing the first draft of chapters one till eight. 
The exposition of the philosophy of each thinker follows a 
planned pattern. Besides the metaphysical doctrines, their applica- 
tion to practical affairs such as education and law are also 
expounded. Wherever necessary there will be found a section of 
critical analysis or appraisal. This normally involves the adoption 
of a certain standpoint in philosophy. The reader is not obliged 
to accept this standpoint adopted in this Volume. He may evaluate 
the various philosophies from his own point of view. The sections 
of appraisal and analysis are intended to serve as a methodological 
model. 7 

. Part One, “Introduction” is the contribution of the Senior 
Author. An attempt is made here to show that Advaita is the 
basis of the teachings of all the eight philosophers considered in 
the Volume. It does not mean that all of them accept classical 
Advaita in all its aspects. Some of them have sought to introduce 
variations, these have been pointed out at the appropriate places. 
This essay concludes with an examination of the charge that Indian 
philosophy including Advaita is a selfish pursuit of moksa without 
any concern for world-welfare or social obligation. 


(vi) 


We are grateful to the University Grants Commission for 
making this assignment and to the authorities of the University 
of Madras for affording the necessary facilities for completing 
this volume. 
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PART ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


THE FIRST VOLUME of Contemporary Indian Philosophy was 
published in 1936 in the “Library of Philosophy Series’ by Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. The General Editor of 
the series was the late Professor J. H. Muirhead. And the editors 
of this volume were both Professor Muirhead and Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan, the latter himself contributing a paper to the volume. 
A revised and enlarged edition of this publication was brought out — 
in 1952. In this edition twenty-five Indian thinkers expound their 
respective philosophical views. Not all of them are academit philo- 
sophers. Great men like Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore have made their contributions to this volume. In the course 
of his Foreword to the first edition the General Editor Professor. 
Muirhead makes the following significant observation about 
contemporary philosophy in India : 

“Tt was in the conviction that in present-day philosophy there 
is more than a tradition, and that, owing partly to the inherent 
genius of the race, partly to a fructifying contact with Western 
thought, the tree of philosophical knowledge has recently put 
forth fresh flower and fruit that the idea of this volume as a conti- 
nuation of the Series on Contemporary British and Contemporary 
American Philosophy, when suggested by an Indian friend was 
welcomed by the Editor of the Library of Philosophy.” 

It was in the middle of the last century that English education 
was introduced in India by the British rulers. This education, no 
doubt, did great harm to Indian culture. Its beneficiaries, who 
were naturally very few in number, were alienated from their own 
tradition and felt as if they were strangers in their own land, 
English in their thinking and Indian in their appearance. It must 
be admitted however, that this new education was not altogether 
without its advantages. It re-opened a window towards the West. 
The educated Indians came to be aware of the modern develop- 
ments in the West after its own renaissance, At the same time 
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there were some pioneering scholars in Europe who discovered the 
glory of ancient Indian literature and dispelled from the thinking 
minds in the West the prejudice that the ‘West is West and the 
East is East and never the twain shall meet’. There was a cultural 
cross-fertilisation as a result of which some leading Indians started 
endeavouring to bring about a new flowering of Indian culture. 
In the philosophy departments of the newly started universities, the 
study-courses were naturally West-oriented. However deplorable 
this was, it nevertheless was a blessing in disguise. The scholars 
who went through these courses came into contact with the great 
minds of Europe like Kant and Hegel and some of them reflected, 
with the help of the new light they had received, on their past 
and began to study the classical Indian systems of Philosophy. 
Books came to be written by them in English embodying the 
results of their studies which not only were beneficial to the West 
in its understanding of India but also to educated fellow Indians 
in recovering some of the ancient values. Since philosophy in 
India is not only a weltanschauung but also a way of life, even 
non-academic leaders of the renascent India made their own contri- 
butions to the development of Indian thought. This fact is 
adequately reflected in th. volume of Contemporary Indian 
Philosuphy published in 1936, and proves the validity of 
Professor Muirhead’s judgment expressed in the words quoted 
earlier. | 

A second volume of Contemporary Indian Philosophy was 
published in 1974 in the same series but renamed after its first 
General Editor (Muirhead Library of Philosophy) which is under 
the General Editorship of Professor H.D. Lewis. The task of 
compiling this volume was assigned to Dr Margaret Chatterjee 
responding to whose invitations fourteen Indian thinkers (one of 
them however, is a Belgian who is in sympathy with the best 
modes of Indian thought by long association with them) belonging 
to a younger generation than those who contributed to the 
First Volume, have written on topics of their particular interest. 
In her Preface to this edition Dr Margaret Chatterjee says “This 
volume has been designed to present a selection of discussions by 
contemporary Indian philosophers on problems of current philo- 
sophical concern.” After this opening statement she feels 
compelled to admit that- classical tradition in India has deeper 
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roots in the soil than traditions elsewhere. She observes: ‘The 
relation of the contemporary Indian philosopher to this heritage is 
something to which, say, the relation of an American thinker to the 
pragmatist movement or of a British thinker to the empiricist 
tradition, or a German thinker to Kant and Hegel, scarcely offers 
a parallel”. In this volume therefore, one finds a combination of 
the views of thinkers who appear to be overwhelmed by some of 
the modern developments in Western Philosophy, with those of 
others who are imbued with the spirit of ancient Indian tradition 
and at the same time alive to its modern relevance. It will be 
observed that a penetrative reading of the writings of even the 
former category of thinkers will reveal that they are not totally 
uninfluenced by India’s traditional modes of thought. This is 
borne out by the following statement in the write-up on the front- 
cover inner flap: ‘The majority of Indian philosophers today are 
part of the mainstream of world philosophical thought, as concer- 
ned with analysis and with phenomenology as philosophers 
anywhere else, and this book reflects the wide range of their 
interests. It also shows the traditionally trained philosopher 
thinking afresh about his own tradition”. 

The two volumes mentioned above contain contributions of 
leading philosophical thinkers belonging to the successive 
generations of contemporary India, each expressing his own 
views. | 

There is also another category of books on Indian philosophy 
written by a single author or under joint authorship which 
expound and analyse the teachings of selected thinkers (among 
whom sages also are included). It is to this category that the 
present volume belongs. No attempt has been made to trace the 
modern Indian renaissance to its beginnings in movements like the 
Brahmo-Samaj and the Arya-Samaj whose respective founders 
were Raja Ram Mohun Roy and Swami Daydnanda. An account 
of Sri Ramakrsna about whom the famous Romain Rolland has 
said that he was “the consummation of two thousand years of the 
spiritual life of three hundred million people”, has not been 
incfuded but the teachings of his chief Apostle, Swami 
Vivekananda, which may be designated as constituting neo- 
Vedanta find a place here. Eight leaders of modern Indian thought 
have been selected for an analytical exposition of their respective 
metaphysical teachings as respresenting the variant expressions of 
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the spirit of contemporary philosophy in India. Of these eight, 
only two are academic philosophers viz., S. Radhakrishnan and 
K.C. Bhaitacharyya. The others are those who have made a 
mark in different fields of thought, action and experience such as 
politics, poetry and mysticism. Although none of them are living 
today, all have left behind them indelible ‘foot-prints on the sands 
of time’, which will continue to inspire generations to come. 
Their teachings represent a cross-section of living Indian thought 
and may serve as a guide to the nature and content of India’s 
hoary religio-philosophic culture. 

The chapters pertaining to these eight philosophers have been 
arranged in the chronological order thus : 


(1) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 1856-1920 
(2) Rabindranath Tagore 1861-1941 
(3) Swami Vivekananda 1863-1902 
(4) Mahatma Gandhi P 1869-1948 
(5) Sri Aurobindo 1872-1950 
(6) Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya 1875-1949 
(7) Ramana Maharsi 1879-1950 
(8) Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 1888-1975 


It will be of interest to mention that all the eight philosophers 
are agreed in adopting a standpoint which may be called Advaita 
in one form or another. — | 

The term Advaita has been translated as Monism, Spiritua- 
listic Idealism, etc., but the nearest rendering is Non-dualism. 
Reality, according to Advaita, is non-dual, not two. Although in the 
Upanisads which are the basic Vedantic texts, reality is sometimes 
referred to as One, the better expression employed in these texts 
is that it is ‘non-dual’ because if it is stated to be one it may mean 
that it is one among many, and that it falls within the category of 
number. To avoid this the terms ‘non-dual’ and ‘not-two’ are 
employed. Ultimate reality is the non-dual absolute Self. There 
is no reality besices it'or other than it. When Advaita is spoken 
of as non-dualism, it does not mean that it is a closed system or 
an—‘ism’. The negative prefix ‘non’ denies not only duality but 
. also—‘ism’. It stands for the plenary experience which is devoid of 
all duaJity and which cannot be confined within the limits of 
system or set of doctrines. It has been truly observed by Gauda- 
pada, the Grand-preceptor of Sankara, that Advaita is not opposed 
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to any dualistic philosophy although the latter may consider itself 
to be opposed to Advaita. Sankara agrees with Gaudapada in 
regard to this view of Advaita. Advaita has been expounded in a 
variety of modes. One will find tne entire gamut cf metaphysical 
positions, from subjectivism to near-idealism included in the ambit 
of Advaita. 3 

In post-Sankara Advaita, the teachers of Advaita have adop- 
ted various modes of expounding one Truth with the result that 
there are minor doctrinal differences among them. These 
differences have been classified by Appayya Diksita in his well 
known work the Siddhantalesa-Sangraha. When the truth which 
transcends all thought and speech has to be expressed in words it 
becomes necessarily distorted. “‘All questions and answers” says 
Bharatitirtha Vidyaranya, “‘are possible only in the language of 
duality (dvaita-bhdsa@). In the language of non-duality there are 
neither questions nor answers. The terms we employ in Advaita 
should be regarded as indicators rather than as descriptive tags. 
Ail expressions such as Existence, Consciousness and Bliss as 
referring to the ultimate reality (Brahman-Atman) should be 
understood not in their primary meanings, but in their secondary 
senses. 

We shall briefly discuss in the sequel how each one of the 
eight contemporary Indian philosophers we have chosen for this 
volume subscribe to Advaita in some sense or other. All of them 
may not agree with all the aspects of Sankara’s Advaita. Some of 
them differ from the Great Master in certain respects nevertheless 
they too refer to their own teachings as those of Advaita. It may 
be remarked—in parenthesis—that Sankara was not the founder 
of Advaita. He was its greatest consolidator and expounder. 


INTRODUCTION 


Balgangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) 


_ Tilak was primarily a scholar-teacher but destiny called him 
to play the role of a political leader. He was connected with the 
Indian National Congress for a number of years; he was sentenced 
to imprisonment and several times for sedition and anti-government 
activities. He presided over the 1918 Session of the Congress at 
Delhi. In 1920 when he passed away, the mentle of leadership 
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fell on the shoulders of Mahatma Gandhi who called Tilak his 
political guru. 

Here we are concerned with Tilak’s metaphysical teachings. 
These are set forth clearly in his Gita-Rahasya (Secret of the Gita), 
which he wrote in Mandalay-jail, Burma, in the course of 
five months between the 2nd of November 1910 to March the 30th 
191i. 

Tilak’s teachings are those of Advaita. He agrees with 
Sankara in holding that the Ultimate. Reality, Brahman-Atman is 
non-dual and of the nature of Existence-Consciousness-Bliss; that 
the world of plurality is an appearance of Brahman; that what is 
responsible for this appearance is the illusory maya; and that the 
so-called individual soul (jiva) is no other than Brahman. 

It is in regard to the way that should be followed in order to 
reach the goal viz., the realisation of the truth of non-duality, that 
Tilak is not consistent in his teaching. At some places he says 
that jnana, the path of knowledge, is the only way for realising 
the identity of A:man and Brahman. But at other places he considers 
the means to consist of a combination of jiana and karma 
(jiana-karma-samuccaya). Justifying the second view Tilak 
observes that the acceptance of the non-dualistic standpoint 
(which he calls the monistic view) does not amount to the 
acceptance of the abandonment of action. He even goes to the 
extent of saying that karma-yoga is not preliminary to jfdna-yoga 
but even superior to it. He regards karma-yoga as inclusive of all 
other yogas defining it as jfdna-miilaka-bhaktipradhdnya-karma- 
yoga (knowledge-originated-devotion-predominant-path-of-action). 

It is necessary here to understand why, in classical Advaita, 
jnana is regarded as the means to release. Release which is Self- 
reajisation is not what is to be newly attained. It is the eternal 
nature of the Self. What makes the jiva not realise this truth is 
ignorance or ajidna. When ajfidna is removed, the jiva discovers 
its original identity with Brahman. What can remove ajfidna is 
its opposite i.e., jidna. Here jfidna means: the last mode of the 
mind which has taken on the form ofthe impartite Reality 
- (akhandakaravytti). This mode of the mind tears away the veil of 
ajnana and reveals the truth of non-duality and perishes by itself. 
Jiiana does not effect any change or modification, it only discloses 
what is already there. Brahman is the eternal Reality. When the 
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cover of ajnana has. been removed it is realised to be the self- 
evident Truth. 

Karma means action as well as the result of action. Sri Krsna 
in the Bhagavad-Gitad declares: ‘What is action and what is 
inaction... here even the learned people are deluded’. And again 
he says ‘he who sees action in inaction and inaction in action... 
he alone really sees.” Action is not mere movement of the body- 
mind complex. It is when the Self is identified with the activity of 
the body-mind complex that there is action. For action there 
should be a sense of agency in the form ‘I do this act’. The sense 
of agency for the Self is born of ignorance. Ignorance is the cause 
of action and so action or karma cannot be the means to remove 
its cause. Moreover, whatever is brought about by action is 
perishable. The Self which is release is immutable and imperish- 
able. Hence karma cannot serve as the means to Self-realisation. 

According to Tilak, a combination of jfdna and karma 
{ jfidna-karma-samuccaya) is the means to release but this combi- 
nation is not possible in the view of Advaita. The reason is that 
the content and fruit of jfidna are different from those of action. 
The Seif which is the content of ji#dna is one, independent, and 
eternal; whereas actions are many and are dependent on 
causal correlates and are transient. The fruit of knowledge is 
release, while the enjoyments that actions yield confirm the soul 
all the more in samsdra. The non-dual Seif is ever-existent and 
it does not depend cn human activity. It cannot be the object of 
doing, not doing, or doing otherwise. It is unmodifiable. Action 
vanishes along with its cause which is nescience or ignorance. The 
aspirant who is eligible for Vedanta-study which leads to release, 
is the one who has renounced all attachment to works. 

If karma cannot be combined with jidna and is not the means 
to release (moksa) has it nota place at all in the discipline of the 
aspirant ? The Advaitin’s reply to this question is : only when one’s 
mind has become pure does one gain competence to tread the path 
of knowledge. For the purification of the mind, the means is 
karma-yoga which is: performing one’s duty without: attachment 
to its results. ~Disinterested and dedicated action (niskdma-karma, 
karma-yoga) serves to purify the mind and thus. becomes an 
auxiliary of the path of knowledge. Although knowledge is not an 
act, itis the mind that has to seek for and gain it. A mind that 
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ts impure, filled with passions and selfish desires, cannot even 
turn in the direction of Self-knowledge. | | 

The path of devotion or bhakti is also an accessory to jfdna. 
Tilak agrees with Sankara in making a distinction between nirguna- 
Brahman and saguna-Brahman, the Absolute without attributes and 
God as endowed with attributes. He also is in agreement with 
Sankara when he says that the endowment with attributes is the 
result of the illusory maya. In the discipline known as onakti 
which is devotion to God, the devotee achieves one-pointedness of 
mind which is necessary for the pursuit of jidna The bhakti 
which has been referred to above is of the lower kind, aparé- 
bhakti, which involves the quality of the devotee and the Devoted- 
to. But in the higher kind of bhakti, pard-bhakti, even this difference 
disappears leaving the one absolute alone. Pard-bhakti is the same 
as jfidna. In the expression employed by Sri Krsna in the Bhagavad- 
Gita it is eka-bhakii. 

According to Advaita the goal which is release is not to be 
accomplished in the future. {tis the eternal nature of the Self. 
Expressions like ‘attainment’ and ‘gaining’ or ‘reaching’ are but 
figurative. At the dawn of Self-knowledge ignorance is destroyed 
and one realises the goal. This realisation can happen when one 
is living in the body, and the body may continue to live for a 
while. Such a one is called a jivan-mukta, the sage who is iibera- 
ted while yet inhabiting the body. The state of jivan-mukti is 
difficult to understand. From the standpoint of the sage—-if 
standpoint it may be called--there is no individuality left at all 
and there is not the body. It is to the unliberated that the sage’s 
body appears. | 

To the question why should the jivan-mukta continue to live 
in the body for a while, the following answer is usually given : 
karma is of three types (1) the accumulated kare. e., the fruit of 
karma gathered in the series of past lives that bas not been enjoyed 
(saficita-karma); (2) the karma which one dees in the © present life 
and will do in future lives which will get added on to the accumu- 
lated karma (Ggdmi-karma); and (3) that portion of the past karma 
‘which has begun to fructify and has to be enjoyed in the present 
life (prdrabdha-karma.) In the case of the sage ( jidni) the sancita- 
karma has been burnt in the fire of knowledge. Agami- -karma is 
not possible for him because he is no longer an individual agent; 
but the prdrabdha has to be enjoyed and so it is said that the body 
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continues for a while even as the potter’s wheel goes on rotating 
even after the rod is removed from it, and it stops only when the 
momentum has been spent. But this answer is only to silence 
the inquisitive ignorant mind which cannot understand the nature 
of release. Even to refer to a jivan-mukta as an individual is 
only from the level of the empirical state. 

Tilak seems to appreciate this truth when he observes in the 
Gita-Rahasya that in an enlightened person the sense of agency 
disappears, and that the result of action does not bind him since 
his karma gets burnt by the fire of knowledge. . He also says that 
the liberated one transcends the law of ethics. But inconsistently 
he asserts in the course of his work on the Gitd that the 
j4ni should perform his duties even after realising identity of 
Brahman. 

The jivan-mukta is virtuous by nature, and not under the 
compulsion of any ethical law. In his case the ‘ought’ has no 
meaning. Virtues are as natural to him as fragrance is toa 
flower. In the work called the Naiskarmya-siddhi by Suresvara- 
carya (one of the four main disciples of Adi Sankara) we find 
this point clearly expressed : “If the man who has awakened to 
the non-dual Reality behaves as he likes, what then is the 
difference between a dog and a man of knowledge in the matter of 
eating prohibited food ?” 


Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) 


Rabindranath Tagore was pre-eminently the Bard of modern 
renascent India. Poetry was his life-breath. He started writing 
poetry eveg as a young boy. He calls his religion the religion of 
a poet. His philosophy is the philosophy of a poet. Quite early 
in life he came under the influence of the Bramho Samaj, of which 
his father Debendranath Tagore, referred to by his followers as 
Maharsi, was the leader succeeding Raja R4m Mohun Roy, its 
founder. Debendranath introduced his son to the Upanisads 
which are’ interpreted by Rim Mohun Roy as teaching mono- 
theism and as not requiring idol-worship for sddhana. 

It is specially significant that when the Indian Philosophical 
Congress was founded in 1925 by Dr S. Radhakrishnan and some 
of his colleagues, they persuaded Rabindranath Tagore to preside 
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over its first session in Calcutta. In his presidential address, 
after expressing his hesitations to accept this invitation, Tagore 
all the same justifies the appropriateness of a poet presiding over 
a meeting of philosophers. In India poetry and philosophy are 
intimately related. Our earliest philosophy was expressed in 
poetic form. The following citation from Tagore’s address will 
be found interesting : ‘‘The only thing which encourages me to 
overcome my diffidence, and give expression in speech to my 
unsophisticated mind is the fact that in India all the vidyaés— 
poesy as well as philosophy— live in a joint family. They never 
have the jealous sense of individualism maintaining the punitive 
regulations against trespass that seem to be so rife in the West. 

Plato as a philosopher decreed the banishment of poets from 
his ideal Republic. But, in India, philosophy ever sought alliance 
with poetry because its mission was to occupy the peoples’ life 
and not merely the learned seclusion of scholarship. Therefore, 
our tradition, though unsupported by historical evidence, has no 
hesitation in ascribing numerous verses to the great Sankardcarya, 
a metaphysician whom Plato would find it extremely difficult to 
exclude from his Utopia with the help of any inhospitable 
Immigration-Law.””? 

Rabindranath, we have seen above, was introduced to the 
Upanisads quite early in life by his father. This happened, we 
learn, during a visit to the Himalayas. It may be pertinent to 
point out here that a Spanish translator of some of the Upanisads 
into English has given the title ‘Himalayas of the Soul’ to his 
translation. The Upanisads which constitute mostly the end- 
portion of the Vedas contain the highest philosophy which we 
designate as Vedanta. The style adopted by the seers in expressing 
the truth is in poetic form. But even when the texts are in prose 
their poetic quality is obvious. Many ofur classical philosophi- 
cal writings are verse-compositions. It is not only philosophy 
but even such sciences like grammar and law that were clothed 
in poetic dress. Thus it may be seen that there was a close relation- 
ship between poetry and thought in India. | 3 

There are mainly two views’ of Reafity to ~bé found in the 


Upanisads which may be designated, for lack of better terms, 
cosmic (saprapafica) and a-cosmic (nisprapaiica). According to. 


the former view, Brahman which is the ultimate reality, is endowed 
with attributes like omniscience and is the cause of the universe. 
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According to the latter view, it is attributeless non-dual and 
eternal. It can be indicated via negativa as ‘not this’, ‘not this’ 
(neti, neti). When positive terms such as_ satyam (existence) 
jiiadnam (knowledge) and bliss (Gnandam) are employed, they are 
to be understood in their secondary senses. In orager to reconcile 
these two views Sankara taught that they represent two levels of 
experience, the empirical (vyadvahdrika) and the absolute pdramar- 
thika). One of the Upanisadic passages says that there are two 
Brahmans, the higher (para) and the lower (apara). This however, 
does not mean that there are really two Brahmans. It is one and 
the same Brahman that is called higher when viewed as in itself, 
and lower when seen as in relation to the phenomenal world. 
Rabindranath Tagore prefers the cosmic view although he does 
not utterly reject the other. The Upanisads such as the Isavasya, 
the Chandogya and the Svetdévatara in which the cosmic view is 
predominant, appeal to him than the Brhadaranyaka or the 
Mandikya in which the a-cosmic standpoint figures as the ultimate 
truth. 

Rabindranath conceives of the ultimate reality as the personal 
God, the infinite Being, who includes all finite souls and the 
world of matter. These latter are related to him as parts toa 
whole. The poet even says that the infinite becomes the finite 
without loosing its infinity. The infinite and the finite are- one as 
song and singing are one. He observes that there is one infinite 
centre the Supreme Person, to whom all the personalities and 
therefore all the world of relativity are related. When he makes 
use of terms like Man and Person with reference to God, obviously 
he does not mean that God is analogous to the individual human 
being or person. Man with a capital ‘M’ is, to use one of his 
expressions, Man the Great. It is the Purusa of the Purusa-siikta 
or the Uttama-purusa -ef the Bhagavad-Gitad. God, according to 
Tagore, is the Superperson who is in the innermost shrine of our 
own heart. The goal of the individual soul is to get united with 
the infinite Person or God. Tagore concludes his presidential 
address to the first session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
quoting a Baul” song if’which the Baul sings of the eternal bond 


Of union between the infinite and the finite soul, from which there 


can ‘be no mukti, because it is an interrelation which makes truth 
complete, because love is ultimate, because the absolute indepen- 
dence is the blackness of utter sterility.” 
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This however, does not mean that mukti (liberation) is not the 
final goal of man. What the Baul singer and Rabindranath mean 
is that mukti for the finite soul lies in its non-separation from the 
infinite God who includes every being and entity. This in fact is 
the teaching of Advaita too. Rabindranath expresses this when he 
says in his contribution to the “Contemporary Indian Philosophy” 
Volume edited by Dr ‘S. Radhakrishnan and Professor J.H. 
Muirhead: “The Jam in me realizes its own extension, its own 
infinity whenever it truly realizes something else’. And again, ‘“The 
fact that we exist has its truth in the fact that everything else does 
exist, and the “I am” in me crosses its finitude whenever it deeply 
realizes itself in the ““Thou art.’ 

In a strange passage Tagore refers to Brahman as one who 
“stares at us with frozen eyes, regardless of our selfless devotion 
and silent suffering’? and goes ou to observe that this is why 
“dualistic philosophy in India has sought to supplement the idea of 
impersonal Brahman with that of a personal Jswara”.*. This will 
remind one of a critic’s description of the Hegelian Absolute. But 
there is nothing much in common between Hegel’s Absolute Mind 
or Spirit and the Upanisadic Brahman. The latter is not an all- 
engulfing dictator, but the fullness of peace and the plenitude of 
delight. Of this, Tagore seems to be very much aware. The 
appellation ‘impersonal’ as applied to Para-Brahman seems to be 
rather misleading. Brahman is not impersonal but is super-personal 
or transpersonal. Advaita is not anti-theism or atheism. Devotion 
to a personal God is necessary for progress towards Advaita-realisa- 
‘tion. As a Sanskrit verse has it ‘it is by God‘s grace alone that 
there comes to some even an inclination towards Advaita as a result 
of merit gathered in past lives. It is pertinent here to note that S. 
Radhakrishnan, one of whose early publications was The Philosophy 
of Rabindranath Tagore, describes the poet as an absolutist. Tagore 
himself makes use of the expression ‘Advaitam’ several times and 
at one place he calls his philosophy Advaita. It is when the ego 
sets itself against the Oversoul that there is duality and delusion. 
We may quote Tagore in this connection. He says “‘Wherever I go, 
‘| find that the lower self follows me like a blank shadow. I wish to 
trample it underfoot. I can realize the Infinite only when I have 
got rid of the lower self. He defines mdayd as the separateness of 
the soul as an illusion which has no intrinsic reality of its own. 
And he acknowledges that when we know that the one in us is the 
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one in all we realize the truth of unity. Speaking about mukti the 
poet observes in his presidential address to the Indian Philosophi- 
cal Congress thus: “Our soul cries for its mukti into the unity of 
truth from the mirage of appearances endlessly pursued by the 
thirsty self’. He further adds ‘“‘when the one mind of ours which 
wanders in search of things in the outer region of the varied, and 
the other which seeks the inward vision of unity, are no longer in 
conflict, they heip us to realize the ajab, the anirvacaniya, the 
ineffable. The poet-saint Kabir has also the same message when 
he sings: ‘By saying that Supreme Reality only dwells in the inner 
realm of spirit we shame the outer world of matter and also when 
we say that he is only in the outside we do not speak the truth.’ 
According to these singers, truth is unity and therefore freedom is 
in_ its realisation. The texts of our daily worship and meditation 
are for training out mind to overcome the barrier of separateness 
from the rest of existence and to realise advaitam, the Suprem 
Unity which is anantam, infinitude.’’6 , 
The concept of mdyd is distinctive of classical Advaita. Its 
critics imagine that Sankara and his followers, whom they call 
mday4a-vadins, dismiss the world as of no consequence. But Advaita 
accords to the world of mdyd its due place in our experience. So 
long as we are on the relative plane we have to recognise the world 
and reckon with it. Although it is not ultimately real, it is our 
habitation and it is from here that we have to aspire for the 
realisation of Advaita. It is true that the world of waking is com- 
pared to the dream-world but the former is not to be reduced to 
the latter. The path of jadna which leads to the dispelling of maya 
and the uncovering of the non-dual Reality has to be pursued by 
us as waking individuals in the world of plurality. It is true that 
Tagore does not accept the doctrine of mdyd in all its implications 
but, as the following passage will show, he appreciates the value 
of the doctrine and the truth it reveals. ‘“‘“Mdyd-vdda!’” exclaims 
Tagore and says, “‘Why should anyone get angry at the word? Is 
there no such thing as illusion ? Does truth always reveal itself to 
us unclouded ? Just as fire can: burn only through the consumption 
of the wood, so also can truth be gained only through the over- 
coming of maya. We may say that the fuel of mayd has its purpose 
for lighting the flame of truth, but we cannot identify maya with 
reality—just as we cainot identify the fuel with the flame... 
Fragmentariness or incompleteness has two aspects; it reveals the 
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Infinite but it also conceals the Infinite. The aspect in which it 
obscures the Infinite has been described as mdy4é. ..What right 
then, do we have to condemn the theory of mdya 7”? 

Bridal-mysticism forms the theme of several of Tagore’s poems 
and plays. ‘Fhis kind of mysticism is considered to be the culmi- 
nation of bhakti or devotion. In bridal-mysticism the devotee 
considers himself to be the bride of God. He employs the intimate 
language of love in conversing with his Lord. Alli the processes 
connected with carnai love are observed to take place between the 
devotee-soul and the Bridegroom, except the carnality. The devotee 
pines for, cringes, cajoles, chides and quarrels with the Beloved. 
There are courtships, union, separation and re-union. In that phase 
of mysticism which is known as bridal-mysticism, the mystic revels 
in the love-play with the Divine. 

It is generally thought that there is no place in Advaita for 
bhakti which includes bridal-mysticism, but it will be illuminating 
to know that Ramana Maharsi who taught Advaita in its purest 
form, employs the approach of bridal-mysticism to arrive at the 
realisation of non-duality in one of his Arunacala hymns, Arund- 
cala-aksaramana-malai. He shows in the poem that love is never 
Satisfied so long as the dualistic consciousness lasts. Where two- 
ness is, there is no true love! Love is one-ness; Gnanda is Advaita; 
the Arman is rasa. Even in the first verse of the hymn Ramana 
speaks of ‘I am Arunadcala experience’. When love matures and 
realises itself, there is nothing but Arunacala (God-head); Aruna- 
cala is all; all is Arundcala. This is the plenary experience which 
is Advaita. This isin 2 way corroborated by Tagore when he 
says that bridal-mysticism is the marriage of Paramatman to the 
Atman. 

It is not our purpose to show that Tagore endorsed ail that 
classical Advaita teaches. In the poet’s writings we do find inconsis- 
tencies and even self-contradictions. He has also sought to reconcile 
them on the higher level of unity and harmeny. 


‘Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) 


Sri Ramakrsna Paramaharhsa, the Saint of -Daksinesvar, gave 
instruction to each one of his disciples as were suitable to that 
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pariicular discipie’s eligibility, according to the age-old principle of 
adhikGribheda (distinctions in eligibility among disciples). For 
instance when householders were with him he would praise the 
excellence of the institution of householdership. But when young 
men, who were to become sannydsins later, were near him he would 
speak of the sorry plight of householders and would exto! sannydsa- 
asrama. Swami Vivekananda, who was then known as Narendra- 
nath Datta was to be the greatest Apostie of the Master and was to 
carry out his mission of awakening humanity to the truth of non- 
duality and there through render the greatest service to the world. 
And so, Sri Ramakrsna, taught Narendranath the truth of Advaita, 
as nothing less, he was sure, was suitable for him. 

The Vedanta which Swami Vivekananda received from his 
Master Sri Ramakrsna is the same as was taught by Adi Sankara. 
The Master knew right from the beginning that Narendra, as we 
have already seen above, was made for Advaita Vedanta. He 
asked him to read the Astavakra-Samhita and other Advaita-texts. 
Nothing less than the best was suited to his young disciple. Advaita 
is the culmination of all spiritual disciplines, the pinnacle of all 
religious striving. This young boy was to become a world-teacher 
witi: a universal message, so the Master lost no time in emphasising 
the truths of Advaita in his instructions to Narendra. 

The essence of Advaita can be set down in three phrases : 
The ultimate reality (Brahman) is non-dual, the world of plurality 
is non-real and the so-called individual soul is not different from 
the ultimate reality. ‘‘This is the corner-stone of the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Alpha and the Omega’”’ said the Swaini, ““Brahman 
alone is true, all else is false, 1 am Brahman.”’ 

It is true that Swami Vivekananda has said in some places that 
illusion is not the proper word for mdyd. But this is to be under- 
stood in the sense in which the word illusion is commonly used— 
illusion as meaning nothing, pure nothing. The world is not 
nothing in the sense of Séinya, that is true. But Swami Vivekananda 
himself has used the term illusion and illusoriness with reference to 
maya elsewhere, so it all depends in what sense we understand the 
meaning of the term. Swami Vivekananda says : “According to the 
Advaitins proper, the followers of Safkaracadrya, the whole universe 
is the apparent evolution of God. God is the material cause of 
this universe but not really, only apparently. The ceiebrated 
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illustration used is that of the rope and the snake, where the rope 
appeared to be the snake but was not really so. The rope did not 
really change into the snake. Even so, this whole universe as it 
exists is that Being. It is unchanged, and all the changes we see in 
it are only apparent.’ 

To a disciple who sought clarification regarding Swamiji’s 
view of the relation between karma and jfdna as taught by Sankara, 
he explained: “Satkara. . .has.. .described karma as indirect help 
to the manifestation of jAdna and the means for the purification of 
the mind. . .I do not contradict his conclusion that in transcendent 
knowledge there is no touch of any work whatsoever.’”® 

We shall now see how Swami Vivekananda does not make any 
departure from the Advaita position setforth above. To a question 
once put to the Swami ‘‘Can jiva-seva (service to beings) alone give 
mukti?,” he replied, “Jiva-seva can give mukti not directly but in- 
directly, through the purification of the mind. But if you wish to 
do a thing properly, you must, for the time being, think that 
that is ali-sufficient. The danger in any sect is want of zeal. There 
must be constancy (nistha), or there will be no growth. At present 
it has become necessary to lay stress on Karma.” 

The implications of Advaita are far-reaching not only in the 
field of philosophy but even in the social field. Such a perception 
of the underlying unity beneath the surface of differences brings 
peace and contentment. Where is there room for envy, resentment 
and enmity ? Can one be jealous, or angry or resentful of ones’ 
own Self? Differences in social status, work etc., may exist appa- 
rently but the Advaitin sees them in their proper proportion and is 
not proud when in a high status nor resentful when in a so-called 
low position. This does not mean that he will apathetically watch 
injustice taking place. We have only to remember the genuine 
feelings of love for all his brethren which Swami Vivekananda felt 
when he wept over the misery of the masses and what gigantic 
steps he took to relieve them. The reason why Swamiji wanted his 
country-men to be inspired by the ideal of Advaita was that he felt 
that the remedy for their ills lay in an accession of strength which 
will come from the inspiration of Advaita. ‘““What our country 
wanits are muscles of iron and nerves of steel; gigantic wilis which 
nothing can resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries and 
secrets of the universe, and will accomplish their purpose in ary 
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fashion, even if it means going down to the bottom of the ocean 
and meeting death face to face. This is what we want, and that 
can only be created, established and strengthened by understanding 
and realizing the ideal of the Advaita, that ideal on oneness of 
all”. In this manner the young monk aroused his brother-monks. 

The Swami who was such a powerful advocate for root-and- 
branch reform of society nevertheless insisted that the reformers 
should take lessons from history. If we turn: to the past briefly 
we shall observe how Sankara himself showed the way of applying 
the truth of Advaita to spread welfare and raise the masses. 
Far from being narrow in his method his reforms were established 
in a universal sense, social and broad as the universe itself. 

During the past centuries there has been decay, this is natural 
owing to the innate selfishness in man. Also the exigencies of 
history which followed were not conducive to the preservation of 
such a tradition which requires utmost purity from its aspirants 
who wish to free themselves from the limits of individualised 
existence. 

It is utterly wrong to say, as some critics do, that the Indian 
or Hindu is an individualist and that owing to the doctrine of 
karma he feels no responsibility for his less fortunate brethren. All 
dharma-sastras which are prerequisites of the path to the highest 
good, insist on the performance of duties which are emphasised 
to a greater extent than the struggle for rights. We need only turn 
once again to Sri Ramakrsna and Swami Vivekananda to find con- 
firmation if confirmation be needed. One day, Sri Ramakrsna 
was explaining to his disciples the teaching of Lord Gauranga. 
While concluding he said: “‘This religion enjoins upon its followers 
the practice of three things—relish for the name of God, compas- 
sion for all living creatures and service to the Vaisnavas—the devo- 
tees of the Lord.’ Hardly had he uttered these words when 
samadhi came over him. After a while he became half-aware of the 
external world and said to himself “‘Compassion for creatures! 
Compassion for creatures! Thou fool! An insignificant worm crawl- 
ing on earth, thou to show compassion to others! Who art thou to 
show compassion? No, it cannot be. It is not compassion for 
others, but rather service to man, recognising him to be the verit- 
able manifestation of God!” When Narendra heard these words 
he was struck by a new enlightenment that was to guide him in his 
later mission. In his own words ‘What a strange light I have 
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discovered in those wonderful words of the Master! How beauti- 
fully he has reconciled the idea of bhakti with the knowledge of 
Vedanta. .. Such realization of Divinity in humanity leaves no room 
for egotism. By realizing it, man cannot have any jealousy or ‘pity’ 
for any other being.” 

The concept of Self-realization is often misunderstood. It is 
thought that Advaita-sddhana is concerned with the individual self 
of a person, that turning inwards means thinking only one’s self 
and being unconcerned with what happens outside. This of course 
is a great fallacy. By Self is meant the underlying unitary cons- 
ciousness which all beings have incommon. Once this is intuited 
there can be no feeling of separateness from others and the welfare 
of so-called others becomes the welfare of oneself. Paul Deussen 
who was living in Kiel and whom Swami Vivekananda visited 
especially, says about Jesus Christ’s commandment “Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” “If you ask why should I love my: neighbour 
as myself the answer is not to be found in the New Testament but 
in the Upanisads. Because thy neighbour is thyself”. One day a 
young man came to theSwami with a complaint that in spite of 
worship and meditation he could not find peace of mind. “My 
boy” answered the Swami, “If you take my word, you will have 
first of all to open the door of your room and look around, instead 
of closing your eyes. There are hundreds of poor and helpless 
people in your neighbourhood; you have to serve them to the best 
of your ability. You will have to nurse and procure food and 
medicine for the sick. You will have to feed those who have 
nothing to eat. You will have to teach the ignorant. My advice 
to you is that if you want peace of mind, you shall have to. serve 
others to the best of your ability.” 

As the deepest and purest expression of the spirit of India, 
Advaita appealed to Swami Vivekananda. In the Advaita-experience 
which he inherited from his own Master, he found a state that is 
free from all narrowness. There could be no opposition between 
this experience and the various systems of thought and pathways 
to God. Moreover, the Swami was convinced that India needed a 
philosophy of robust strength. In one of his speeches he said : 
I heard once the complaint made that I was preaching too much 
Advaita and too little Dualism. Aye, I know that grandeur, what 
oceans of love, what infinite ecstatic blessings and joy there are in 
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the dualistic religion. I know it all. Butthisis not the time to 
weep, even with joy; we have had weeping enough; no more is _ this 
the time for us to become soft. This softness has been with us till 
we have become like masses of cotton. . .”” And so the Swami pre- 
ferred to teach Advaita which will impart to the aspirants stupen- 
dous strength. 

Some Advaitins believe in a beautiful concept known as Sarva- 
mukti. It is a grand idea illustrating the extreme unselfishness of 
one who has intuited the truth of all existence. The idea is that 
no single individual can be perfectly free until all are free. Swami 
Vivekananda was governed by this idea when he declared ‘““When 
I used to roam about all over India practising spiritual disciplines, 
I passed day after day in caves absorbed in meditation. Many a 
time I decided to starve myself to death because I could not attain 
mukti. Now I have no desire for mukti. I donot care for it as 
long as a single individual in the universe remains in bondage.” 
To a young aspirant keen on attaining his own salvation the Swami 
exclaimed “You wili go to hell if you seek your own salvation ! 
Seek the salvation of others if you want to reach the highest. Kill 
out the desire for personal mukti’. This is a powerful . expression 
of the total self-negation required in the path of Advaita for the 
one who seeks to realise the true Self. 

India has the unique privilege of having this blessed tradition 
from time immemorial up to the present age — a tradition which has 
been followed by the noblest of leaders such as the dedicated youth 
of Calcutta known as Swami Vivekananda. 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948) 


Shy and retiring by nature, Gandhi was drawn by circumst- 
ances to lead his people, first in South Africa in a non-violent fight 
against racial discrimination, and then in India against the British 
rule. By virtue of his saty dgraha and a massive response he received 
from the leaders and the people alike in India, the country gained 
its freedom.on August 15th 1947 which entitled him to be called 
affectionately by his country-men the Father of the Nation. It was 
Rabindtanath Tagore that gave him the appellation Mahatma. 
Since then: he is Known to the world as Mahatma Gandhi or 
simply as the Mahatma. 
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We shall now consider the philosophical standpoint of the 
Mahatma. In a couple of statements Mahatma Gandhi affirms his 
faith in Advaita, in what has come to be called in the West the 
non-dualist Vedanta: ‘I believe in the Advaita, I believe in the 
essential unity of man and for that matter of all that lives’.!° ‘I 
believe in the absolute one-ness of God and therefore also of 
humanity. What though we have many bodies ? We have but one 
soul. The rays of the sun are many through talrection. But they 
have the same source.!! 

The basic insight of Advaita is that reality is one and non- 
dual, ekam sat, existence is one, advitiyam, without a second. The 
real is to be apprehended as but ‘It Is’, astityeva upalabdhavayah. 
Sankara refers to the supreme truth as ‘the oneness of Self 
(Gtmaikatva), as ‘the all-self nature’ (sarvatmabhdava). 

The expressions that Gandhi has used to indicate the nature of 
the plenary reality are closely similar to those that are employed in 
Advaita. “The Vedas describe Brahman’, says Gandhi, ‘as ‘“‘not 
this, not this”. Butif he or it is not this, he or it is’*. And 
again, ‘God is that indefinable something which we all feel but 
which we do not know. . . To me God is truth and love. . .God is 
fearlessness. God is the source of light and life and yet be is 
above and beyond all these... He isthe purest essence. He 
simply is to those who have faith’.* ‘God alone is and nothing 
else exists’4. ‘I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around 
me is ever changing, ever dying, there is underlying all that change 
a living power that is changeless, that holds all together, that 
creates, dissolves and recreates. That informing power or spirit 
is God. And since nothing else I see merely through the senses 
can or will persist. he alone is’.!° 

The passages I have quoted from Gandhi should be sufficient 
to make us realise that, according to him, the final reality view— 
if view it may be called—is Advaita. But this has been disputed. 
An eminent contemporary Indian philosopher, who is also a 
devoted follower of Gandhi, Dr Dhirendra Mohan Datta, argues 
that Gandhi should not be regarded as a follower of Sankara.!* 
_ According to him, ‘Gandhi was rather a theist than an Advaitin, 
that is, he was not a follower of Sankara—a believer in an 
indeterminate, attributeless, impersonal absolute (nirgura 
Brahman).’ The reasons- that Dr Datta gives are, in brief, the 
following : (1) Gandhi was born in a family of Vaisnavas who 
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followed Vallabhacdrya. Vallabha did not accept Sankara’s 
interpretation of Vedanta. And Gandhi remained a Vaisnava all 
his life. Early in his life, he was taught to repeat ‘the name of 
Rama, regarded by some Vaisnavas as an incarnation of God. He 
did not give it up even when he came to think that the name did 
not signify historical person, the son of DaSaratha.1* Gandhi, 
therefore was a theist, and not an Advaitin. It is as a theist that 
he believed in the efficacy of prayer. and in the need for divine 
grace. Gandhi says in his Autobiography,’ perfection or freedom 
from error comes only from grace. Without an unreserved 
surrender to this grace, complete mastery over thought is 
impossibie’. Dr Datta claims that this is typical of a theist, a 
Vaisnava, and that Sankara and his orthodox followers, the 
Advaitins or monistic Vedantins, do not believe in grace, but in 
knowledge as the path to liberation’®. (2) For Gandhi the world 
is not a mere appearance, which it is for Sankara. The latter, 
according to Dr Datta, looked upon the world as ‘resting on the 
ignorance of the individual (and therefore God’s creatorship of the 
world also was for him no more real than the magician’s creation 
of a shew). The Vaisnavas, however, accept the world and, 
therefore, God’s creatorship as real. Gandhi who was a Vaisnava 
did not reject the world as what is unreal. And, moreover, ‘his 
strong sense of duty towards suffering fellow-beings stood in the 
way of his dismissing the world as wholly unreal’. In Harijan (July 
21, 1946) he writes : Joy or what men cali happiness may be, as it 
really is, a dream in a fleeting and transitory world. But we 
cannot dismiss the suffering of our fellow-creatures as unreal and 
thereby provide a moral alibi for ourselves. Even dreams are true 
while they last, and to suffer his suffering is a grim reality.” 
(3) According to Sankara, man and God--the self and brahman 
—are absolutely identical in reality. The Vaisnava schools, 
which are opposed to the Advaita of Sankara, do not accept this 
doctrine. ‘Gandhi’s conception of the relation of man to God 
shows again his general affinity to the Vaisnava thinkers rather: 
than to the Sankarites’.2? (4) As Vaisnava theism resembles Christi- 
anity and Islam, Gandhi was able to accept the basic principle of 
theism tc be found in those faiths.2* ‘After long study and 
experience’, says Gandhi, ‘I have come to the conclusion that (i) all 
religions are true; (ii) all religions have some error in thern; and (ii) 
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all religions are almost as dear to me as my own Hinduism, 
inasmuch as all human beings should be as dear to one as one’s 
own close relative’.** And again, ‘Religion is a personal matter. We 
should try by living the life according to our light to share the best 
with one another, thus adding to the sum total of human effort to 
reach God’.®® (5) In a difficult passage, Gandhi says that he is 
an advaitist and yet can support dvaitism (dualism), and also 
declares that he has no objection to being called an anekdntavddi 
or syddvddi. After remarking that Gandhi is here using the words 
advaitist, dvaitism and similarly anekdntavadi and syddvddi without 
the precise knowledge of the meanings of those terms in techni- 
cal philosophical discussions, Dr Datta concludes thus : ‘But 
suffice it to say, that his own words clearly show that he is not the 
advaitist in the sense of a Sankarite who would neither support 
dualism nor the logic of syddvdda.’*® 

Let me consider Dr Datta’s arguements seriatim.*’ (1) Just 
because one is born in a Vaisnava family, it does not mean that 
one cannot outgrow the narrow limits of a sect. The only reference 
Gandhi.makes to Vaisnavism in his Autobiography is where he 
narrates the Jast illness of his father. The Vaisnavite rules about 
external cleanliness being so strict, Gandhi’s father refused to 
listen to the advice of doctors not to leave the bed for bath etc. 
While admiring the resolute nature of his father, Gandhi says that 
he had no doubt that all the functions, including a bath. could be 
done in bed with the strictest regard to cleanliness by adopting the 
technique taught by Western medical science.*® I have cited this 
as an example to show that quite early in life Gandhi was able to 
distinguish the essential from the non-essential in the practice of 
the faith he inherited. While cleanliness is essential, it is not 
necessary that one should accomplish it only in the traditional 
mode.*® 

As Gandhi grew up, and as a young man in England, he 
happened to get acquainted with the Vedantic texts, especially the 
Shagavad-Gitd, which he described as ‘the book par excellence for 
the knowledge of truth’,®° as ‘an infallible guide of conduct,’ as ‘my 
dictionary of daily reference’.*! It is significant that*his trusted and 
faithful secretary Mahadev Desai, in his Gita According to 
Gandhi’,** interprets the immortal text following ia the main 
Satkara’s Bhdsya. In his notes, on several’ of the verses of the 
Gitd, Desai cites passages from Sankara’s commentary. In his 
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Introductory Essay which he calls “My Submission’ he sets forth 
the Advaita position—if position it may be styled— quite 
faithfully : Brahman or the absolute is the substrate behind the 
world of name and form, which has existence only in it and 
through it; if the worldis but a reflection of Brahman, the 
individual self is but a spark of the universal effulgence; indeed 
both are one, but for the limiting conditions; even when **Brahman 
becomes manifest and conditioned, it doés not cease to be absolute 
and unconditioned; the Self sub specie aeternitatis is free and 
actionless, ‘seated in the citadel of nine gates’, serene and blissful; 
but the empirical seif which struggles to be one with the universal 
self is active, has agency, identifies itself with the outward trappings 
and has a load of karma to throw off; the end of man’s existence 
is to realise completely what he is, what the world about him is, 
and to experience that what sustains him is the one—the truth 
or the reality; as soon as man can completely spiritualise himself 
he will have a vision of this reality as also of his oneness with it. 

All this is Advaita. And the Gitd, according to Mahadev 
Desai. teaches Advaita, it teaches that the jiva is Siva, i.e., that 
the individual self is the universal Self. In his Foreword to Desai’s 
book, Gandhi traces its genesis, and while saying that he does nct 
pretend to any scholarship, he vouches for the accuracy of Desai’s 
translation of his Gujarati rendering of the Gitd. 

I do not mean to say that Gandhi made a study of the 
Advaita classics or that he was acquainted with all the nuances of 
the teaching. He certainly read Swami Vivekananda, and was 
profoundly influenced by him, and the Swami was a doughtly 
champion of Advaita. It is not necessary to undertake any 
elaborate study to be convinced of Advaita. The essential Advaita 
outlook—and even the experience—can come without formal 
study. 

But was not Gandhi a Vaisnava? Howcould he be at the 
same time an Advaitin? It is wrong to think that the Vaisnava 
faith is incompatible with Advaita. Among Advaitins, there are 
Vaisnavas, Saivas, and others. One of the titles of Sankara is 
that he was the’establisher of the six Hindu modes of worship 
(sanmata-sthapakacarya). The Vaisnava-advaitin, while affirming 
his conviction that the ultimate reality 1S non-dual, prefers the 
Visnu-form~of the personal deity to the other forms, and even 
wears the external marks of a Vaisnava. To the Advaitin, 
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Narayana is God, evenas Siva is. The heads of the monastic 
orders established by Sankara even to this day conclude the 
messages, etc., that they issue, with ‘Nardyana-smrtih’. One version 
of the Advaita-parampard is that it starts with Narayana as the 
first preceptor. Many a ciassical work on Advaita begins with an 
invocation to Visnu-Ndrdyana or to one of his avatdras. A 
celebrated Advaita-teacher, Madhustidana Sarasvati declares : 

“I know of no reality superior to Krsna, whose hand is 
adorned by a flute, whose complexion resembles the colour of a4 
new cloud, who wears yellow garments, whose neter-lip is like the 
red bimba fruit, whose countenance is beautiful like the full moon, 
and whose eyes are like lotuses.”’ 

vamSi-vibhisita-kardt naveniradadbhat 

pitambardat arunabimbaphaladharosthat 

ptirnendu-sundara-mukhat aravindanetrat 

krsnat param kimapi tattvamaham na jane.® 
In order to believe in the efficacy of Rama-ndma it is not necessary 
that one should be a Vaisnava in the cult-sense of the term. It 
was as a child that Gandhi learnt from Rambha, his nurse, that 
the repetition of Rama-nama wouid serve as a cure for the fear of 
ghosts and spirits.** But later on, this superstition left him, and he 
realised the true significance of name Rama—that it is ‘an alchemy 
such as can transform the body,’** that by repeating the name one 
derives help from an incomparable power, that when Rama-nama 
is enshrined in the heart, it means the rebirth of man, and that 
Rama is ‘the eternal, unborn, the one without a second’.*® 

There is nothing sectarian about Gandhi’s conception of 
Rama. In fact, avatdras and forms of the deity such as Rama and 
Krsna belong to the Indian cultural tradition as a whole, and not 
exclusively to any segment thereof. In an exquisite hymn,’ Rama- 
bhujangam’, Sankara points out the greatness of Raéma-ndma thus : 

“I repeatedly adore that supreme name (Rama) which is of 
the nature of tdraka-brahma and which Lord Siva whispers thrice 
as Rama, Rama, Rama, in the root of the ear of one during the 
last moments of one’s life at Kasi’. 

yadavarnayat-karnamiile’ntakale 

Sivo rama rameti rameti kasyam 

tadekam param taraka-brahma ripam 

bhaje’ ham bhaje’ham bhaje’ham. 
Since Gandhi was a theist, how could he be reganded as an 
Advaitin ? This is a question that has been asked. The implication 
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is that one cannot be both, that one cannot believe in a personal 
God and at the same time be convinced that the ultimate reality 
is the non-dual Brahman. But this is not the case. While it is true 
that Advaita seeks to go beyond theism, it is not to be confused 
with atheism or anti-theism. The supreme reality is absolutely 
unconditioned; it is super-personal. But it appears as if personal 
in order to serve as the ground of the universe, and as the object 
of adoration for man. Thus, God is greatly significant for the 
Advaitin. God, in Advaita, is not phantom-creation or an ideal 
construction of the individual mind. The idea’ of God is not to be 
brushed aside as irrelevant postulation or as an impossible and 
inconsistent concept. The place of God in Advaita is neither 
pernicious nor precarious; on the conirary, the concept is quite 
pertinent to, and precious for the Advaita experience.*’ 

For the purpose of devotion, the difference between the devotee 
and the deity is quite valid. Advaita does not seek to abolish the 
distinction. If God be compared to the sea and the soul to its wave, 
it would be proper to say that the wave belongs to the sea and not 
that the sea belongs to the waves.%® It has been said that the 
duality assumed for the sake of devotion is more beautiful than 
even non-duality. 

bhaktyartham kalpitam dvaitam advaitadd-api sundaram 

If chere is a place for God in Advaita,and that key-place, 
it follows as a consequence that there is a great need for God’s 
grace as also for prayer. Even on this account, Gandhi’s empha- 
sis on the need for grace and prayer is quite consistent with his 
Advaita-conviction. It is a well known saying, as we have seen, that 
even the inclination towards Advaita comes from God’s grace alone. 

Sankara says that it is by divine grace that wisdom is gained 
and the supreme goal reached. ‘It is by knowledge caused by 
God’s grace that release is gained’. 

tad-anugraha-hetukenaiva vijidnena -moksasiddhir bhavitum 

arhati*® 
Commenting on the Gitd (xviii, 56) Sankara says : ‘He who has 
resorted to God as his sole refuge gains the eternal Vaisnava status 
through God's grace’: _ 

sah api matprasadat mama Isvarasya pradsdaddat avapnoti SGsvatam 

nityam vaisnavam padam avyayam 
‘I am not a man of learning’, says Gandhi, ‘but I humbly claim to 
be a man*of prayer’. He demonstrated in several ways the 
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efficiency of prayer. He was convinced that, while the body may 
go without food, the soul ought not to be starved without prayer. 
‘Prayer is not an asking. It is a longing of the soul’. ‘While the 
petitional form of prayer has its place, one ought not to stop with 
it; one should advance to the practice of prayer in the sense of 
inward communion. One may begin with drta-bhakti (praying 
while in distress); but one: must aim at achieving jfdna-bhakti 
(devotion in the form of wisdom). The end of prayer is the gaining 
of peace’. 

Mahadeva Desai cites the instance of Narasimha Mehta, the 
Gujarati mystic, to illustrate how a devotee grows from the lower 
forms of worship to the higher forms... ‘The devotee Narasimha 
Mehta, practically unlettered, who spent the bulk of his life singing 
the praises of the incarnation as he had conceived him to be, 
delighting himself and intoxicating himself with the worship of that 
Krsna, ultimately outgrew that stage, and towards the end of his 
days broke forth in songs of matchless vision: ‘How am I to 
worship Thee, O Lord of infinite mercy ? When Thou pervadest 
every particle of the creation, how may I limit Thee in an image ? 
I see Thy eternal light burning without any oil or wick. Formless, 
it is indeed to be seen without eyes and enjoyed with the senses of 
the spirit.° Sankara recognises the value of the various grades 
of prayer and worship. In a striking verse of the Sivananda-lahari, 
he mentions the different stages on the road to perfection, and 
modes by which they are to be reached. Addressing Lord Siva he 
sings : 

*““O consort of Parvati! Sameness of form (sdraépya) through 
worshipping Thee, nearness ((sdmipya) through singing Thy names, 
‘Siva, Mahadeva’, sameness of residence (sdlokya) through conver- 
sation with, and the company of, people who are experts in Siva- 
devotion, and union (sdyujya) through meditation of Thy form 
which comprises all beings, moving and non-moving—these become 
accomplished by me, even here. O Master ! I have indeed, achiev- 
ed my end.” 

sadripyam tava pijane Sivamahddeveti samkirtane 

samipyam Siva-bhakti dhurya-janata-sadngatya-sambhdasane 

sGlokyam ca caradcaratmakatanudhyane bhavanipate 

sdGyujyam mama siddham atra bhavati svamin kriarthosmyaham 
Although Gandhi began his life as a conventional believer in a 
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personal God, there is evidence to show that he went beyond it as 
he grew up, and came to be convinced of the highest truth of the 
non-dual spirit. ‘I do not regard God as a person’, declares 
Gandhi, ‘truth for me is God.’ He tells us also how he came to 
discover this truth. ‘If it is possible for the human tongue to give 
the fullest description of God, 1] have come to the conviction that 
God is truth. Two years ago I went a step further and said that 
truth is God. You will see the fine distinction between the two 
statements, ““God is Truth” and “‘Truth is God’’. I came to that 
conclusion after a continuous and relentless search after truth 
which began fifty years ago.*! After explaining how he arrived 
at this conclusion, Gandhi draws our attention to the fact that 
the Sanskrit word for truth is a word which literally means that 
which exists, sat, and adds: “‘For these and many other reasons, 
] have come to the conclusion that the definition, Truth is God, 
gives me the greatest satisfaction.” 

Having considered the first argument in some detail, because 
it is the main argument, I now turn to the other arguments. (2) 
‘Since Brahman is the sole reality, the world, according to Advaita, 
is non-real. No theist can subscribe to this view. And Gandhi 
who was atheist’, so goes the argument, could not reject the 
world as unreal’. But the question that should be asked is whether 
Gandhi did believe in the reality of the world. Was the world to 
him as real as Brahman ? Dr Datta admits that Gandhi sometimes 
speaks like the Sankarite and calls the world unreal. But reading 
between the lines, so he believes, what perhaps Gandhi meant by 
the world ‘unreal’ was only ‘impermanent’ on ‘transitory’. Before 
we attempt to understand in what sense the world is ‘unreal’ 
according to Advaita, let us note what Gandhi explicitly says in a_ 
very striking sentence : “The wonderful implication of the great 
truth’ Brahma Satyam jaganmithyd (Brahman is real, all else unreal) 
grows on me from day-to-day.’*’ 7 

Now we shall ask the question: Is the world ‘nothing’ for 
the Advaitin? Does he not/grant any reality to the world? Does 
he believe, as Dr Datta alleges, that the world rests ‘on the igno- 
rance of the individual’? The answer is a definite ‘no’. While from 
the standpoint of the absolute truth the world is not real, from the 
emp‘rical standpoint, which is cours, it-has a relative reality; it has 
empirical existence, vydvahdrikasattad. While certain extreme 
forms of Advaita, such as the drsfi-srsti-vdda, may teach that the 
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world is a figment of the imagination for the purpose of easy under- 
standing by certain types of aspirants, the more general view is 
that the world, like its cause, mdvd, is neither real nor unreal, 
nor both real and unreal, and is the projection of Brahman as 
endowed with maya. Even the dream-world has a degree of reality; 
it has pratibhdsika-satta. And so, Gandhi is perfectly right in 
saying that ‘dreams are true while they last.’ 

Advaita would have no objection to the description of the 
world as God’s sport, lila. While mentioning the various theories 
of creation, Gaudapada gives the penultimate place to the view 
which holds that creation is for the sake of the Lord’s sport 
(kridartham), and finally concludes by saying that creation is God’s 
nature or mdayd (svabhava).** Gandhi is in perfect accord with 
Advaita when he says: ‘therefore it is that Hinduism calls it all his 
sport, Jild, or calls it an illusion, mdyd.’** — 

It does not seem to be right to hold that if Advaita is accepted 
as the final experience there would be no place for social service, 
for redressing political ills, for bringing succour to the suffering, 
and to the lowliest and the last. Swami Vikekananda, from whom 
Gandhi received great inspiration in formulating his service pro- 
grammes, has declared in a morning passage: ‘May I be born again 
and again and suffer thousands of miseries, so that I may worship 
the only God that exists, the only God I believe in, the sum-total 
of all souls—and above all, my God the wicked, my God the miser- 
able, my God the poor of all races, of all species, is the special 
object of my worship’. Commenting on the Gitd (vi, 32) Sankara 
observes: ‘He the highest yogin, realises that whatever is pleasing 
to himself is pleasing to all creatures, and whatever painful to 
himself is painful to all beings. Realising this, he causes pain to 
no being; he does no harm to any; he is ahimsaka. The Gitd (v, 25) 
says of the sages that their joy consists in doing good to all beings. 
Sankara explains the meaning of this statement thus: “They are 
intent on promoting the good of all; they are non-violent.’ 

sarvesam bhitandm hite anukiilye rata ahimsaka ityarthah 
(3) ‘The doctrine of the non-difference of the Self from Brahman 
is not acceptable to Gandhi’. We have already seen that, according 
to him, mankind—and, indeed, all life—is one, and that 
plurality of bodies does not import any plurality into the Self. 
According to Advaita, it is not the ego that is identical with 
Brahman; ‘I am. Brahman’ means that there is'no ‘T, there is 
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Brahman alone. Gandhi declares : “To feel that we are something 
is to set up a barrier between God and ourselves; to cease feeling 
that we are something is to become one with God’.*® 

(4) The conventional theist wiil hardly admit that any brand 
other than his own is as valid as his. While all the great theistic 
traditions ascribe some common attributes to God, each adds a few 
more which are special to it. There were days not long ago— 
and perhaps even today—when some of the faiths claimed that 
they had the exclusive possession of God, and that other faiths were 
mistaking anti-God for God. In order to see the unity of religions, 
one should go beyond them; one should, at least conceptually or 
intuitively have a vision of Advaita. If religions, as Gandhi 
rightly says, are but different roads converging upon the same 
point, then that converging point must exceed them. One of the 
essential insights of Advaita pertains to the transcendental unity 
of religions. As already mentioned, Sankara consolidated the 
sub-faiths of Hinduism, and educated us in the technique of 
‘looking at all religions with an equal eye’. The teaching of 
Sankara’s Advaita is the same as that of Gandhi in regard to 
religious unity: “The one religion is beyond all speech’; ‘true 
knowledge of religion breaks down the barriers between faith and 
faith’; ‘the soul of religion is one, but it is encased in a multitude 
of forms’. 

(S) Gandhi’s observation that he has no objection to being called 
an anekdntavadi or syGdvddi does not imply that he is to be consi- 
dered a dualist or supporter of Jaina logic. He himself says, ‘But 
my own syadvGda is not the syddvdda of the learned; it is peculiarly 
my own’. Whai obviously impresses Gandhi is the catholicity of 
outiook that is implicit in ‘may-beism’, and the consequent recogni- 
tion of the possible plurality of standpoints. 

In the light of the Advaita teaching, one can well appreciate 
‘dualism’. The dualists think that Advaita is opposed to them, 
but Advaita does not regard them as what are opposed to it. “The 
Advaita-darfana has no quarrel with any system of philosophy. 
While the pluralistic world-views are in conflict with one another, 
Advaita is not .oppased to any of them. It recognises that there 
is truth in each of them, but only that that truth is not the whole. 
Hostility arises. out of partial vision. When the whole truth is 
known, there could be no hostility. As we have already seen, the 
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illustrious Gaudapada pleads for philosophical peace when he 
says : avivadam nibodhata.*® 

‘I do not claim to have originated any new principle’, says the 
Mahatma, ‘I have simply tried in my own way to apply the eternal 
truths to our daily life and problem. ..Well, all my philosophy, 
if it may be called by that pretentious name, is contained in what I 
have said. You will not call it “Gandhism’”’; there is no ‘“‘ism”’ 
about it. And no elaborate literature or propaganda is needed 
about it.47 Substitute the word ‘Sankara—ism’ for ‘Gandhism’, 
and an identical statement may well be made about Advaita; for 
Advaita as we have already observed is not an ‘ism’. It stands 
for the plenary experience, the glorious vision of reality, to gain 
which Gandhi constantly strove all his life. . 

This is my view of the Gandhi-darsana, the Weltanschauung 
of the apostle of truth and non-violence. 


Sri Aurobindo ( 1872-1950) 


From militant nationalism to yoga-mysticism, it is a long 
journey. Sri Aurobindo performed this journey in a very short time 
because of a divine experience he had in the Alipur jail where he 
was incarcerated. He describes this experience vividly in these words: 

“IT looked at the jail that secluded me from man and it was 
no longer by its high walls that I was imprisoned; no, it was 
Vasudeva who surrounded me. 1 walked under the branches of 
the tree in front of my cell but it was not the tree, I knew it was 
Vasudeva, it was Sri Krishna whom I saw standing there and 
holding over me his shade. I looked at the bars of my cell, the 
very grating that did duty for a door and again I saw Vasudeva, 
it was Narayana who was guarding and standing sentry over me. 
Or I lay on the coarse blankets that were given me for a couch 
and felt the arms of Sri Krishna around me, the arm of my Friend 
and Lover. This was the first use of the deeper vision He gave me. 
I looked at the prisoners in the jail, the thieves, the murderers, the 
swindlers, and as I looked at them I saw Vasudeva, it was 
Narayana whom I found in these darkened souls and misused 


bodies.” 
‘‘T looked and it was not the Magistrate whom I saw, it was 


Vasudava, it was Narayana who was sitting there on the bench. 
I looked at the Prosecuting Council and it was not the Council 
for the prosecution J saw; it was Sri Krishna who sat there, it was 
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my Lover and Friend who sat there and smiled.” 

‘That Vasudeva (God) is all’ sums up the core of Sri Auro- 
bindo’s philosophy. In the Bhagavad-Gita Sri Krsna declares : “‘At 
the end of many lives, the man of wisdom comes to Me, realizing 
that Vasudeva is all, he is a great soul, he is very difficult to find’ 
(vii, 19). | 

Sri Aurobindo based his philosophy on his vision of the all- 
oneness in the supreme Reality. This idea is to be found even in 
his early political writings published in the Bande Mataram— 
Karmayogin. 

One can garner from these writings such philosophical 
reflections as these: “‘Every error serves as a stepping-stone te 
truth;” “Death is no enemy, no king of Horrors, but a 
friend who opens the gates of Heaven to the aspiring soul;” 
‘“Nivana is the goal of the soul’s progress’; ‘‘India’s very life is 
Vedanta”. 

Sri Aurobindo’s systematic philosophical writings, were first 
published in the Arya. It is in the Life Divine which was contributed 
serially to this journal that we have the most complete and 
comprehensive exposition of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. 

The concept of evolution is central to the great mystic’s | 
thought. But it must be carefully distinguished from the 
nineteenth century Western concept. Darwin's formulation of 
what was thought to be the law of biological evolution was 
seized with a haste which one does not usually associate with 
philosophers, and quite few brands of philosophical evolutionism 
were evolved. The statement in the evolutionary biclogy addressed 
to man, “‘You are descended from the ape’’, was sought to be 
expanded in evolutionary philosophy into ““You have risen from 
matter through life and mind.” “The theory of evolution has 
been the key-note of the thought of the nineteenth century’’, says 
Sri Aurobindo, “It has not only affected all its science and 
its thought-attitude, but powerfully influenced its moral 
temperament, its politics and society.’’ The application of the 
theory in philosophy has led to a reductionism : the reduction of 
all reality in its roots to matter. But, when the first flush of 
enthusiasm began to wane, the inherent defect of materialism has 
come to be recognised by the evolutionary philosophers themselves. 
In the words of Sri Aurobindo, ‘‘The materialistic view of the 
world is now rapidly collapsing and with it the materialistic 
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statement of the evolution theory must disappear.”’ Some of 
the recent philosophers of evolution have attempted to present 
modified versions by conceiving of the process of evolution in 
terms of a vital urge, or as a nisus towards the Deity. But none of 
them succeeded in taking the evolutionary vehicle out of the rut of 
naturalist-empiricism. It is in this context that Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy of evolution has to be appraised. 
India has had its own tradition of evolutionary philosophy. 
According to the Safkhya, the world is an evolution from Primal 
Nature which is called Prakrti. Purusa or Spirit plays only a 
passive role in the world-evolution, and is not implicated therein. 
In the presence of Purusa it is said, Prakrti evolves into both 
psycnological and sensory powers, on the one hand, and physical 
factors on the other. The Sankhya view is that of prakrti-parindma, 
evolution from Primal Nature. There is thus a quasi-materialism 
implicit in Sankhya. Rejecting prakrti-parin@ma-vadda as an 
untenable view, some Vedantins sponsor brahma-parindma-vdada, 
according to which it is Brahman or the supreme Spirit that evolves 
into the world. Since only a part of Brahman manifests itself as the 
world, the integrity and purity of Brahman are not affected, accord- 
ing to these thinkers. 
Sri Aurobindo’s evolutionism falls under the category of 
brahma-parinama. According to him, it is Brahman that js the 
source and summit of evolution. The world-Tree does not have 
its roots below in Matter, but above in Spirit : it is ardhva-miilam. 
The original evolution is from the Spirit, and not from Space- 
Time or Matter, as the naturalists would have us believe. As 
against the naturalistic view, Sri Aurobindo argues: ‘“‘We speak 
of the evolution of life in Matter, the evolution of Mind in Matter; 
but evolution is a word which merely states the phenomenon 
without ‘explaining it. For there seems to be no reason why Life 
should evolve out of material elements or Mind out ot living form, 
unless we accept the Ved4ntic solution that Life is already involved 
in Matter and Mind in Life because in essence Matter is a form of 
veiled Life, Life a form of veiled Consciousness.” 
, Thus, the Vedantic view of parinadma of. eyolution, which is 
accepted by Sri Aurobindo, is that the higher is invoived in the 
lower, the Spirit in Mind, Life, and Matter. The descriptive term 
employed i in Vedanta for indicating the nature of Spirit or Brahman 

is Saccidananda. The term isa combination of three words, Sat, 
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Cit, and Ananda which Sri Aurobindo renders into English as the 
Pure Existent, Consciousness-Force, and the Delight of Existence. 
The Divine which is the eternal Reality is a Trinity; it is out of this 
that the world evolves. What effects the evolution ‘s called the 
Supermind by Sri Aurobindo. It is this which mediates between 
the Divinity which is Saccidadnanda and the world of Mind-Life- 
Matter. 

The concept of Supermind constitutes the special feature of 
§ri Aurobindo’s philosophy. It may be aptly said that Sri Auro- 
bindo is the philosopher of the Supermind. What is the Supermind? 
There is an ambiguity in the word, as Sri Aurobindo himself 
recognises. But he makes it clear that the term should not be taken 
“in the sense of mind itself being Supereminent and lifted above 
ordinary mentality but not radically changed.”’ Nor should it be 
understood to mean all that is beyond mind including the Ineffable 
Reality, Saccidananda. The Supermind is, then, the link between the 
pure, unitary and indivisible consciousness which is Sacciddnanda 
and the analytic and dividing consciousness of Mind : it is the 
comprehensive and creating consciousness which effects the transt- 
tion from the pure Being to phenomenal existence and vice versa. In 
the words of Sri Aurobindo, “‘Supermind is the vast self-extension 
of the Brahman that contains and develops. By the Idea it develops 
the triune principle of existence, consciousness and bliss out of 
their indivisible unity. It differentiates them, but it does not divide. 
It establishes a Trinity.” It is because of its unique role that 
Supermind is called Truth-Consciousness and Real-Idea. It is the 
real creative agency of the universal Existence. Sat, Cit, and Ananda, 
with the Supermind, constitute what Sri Aurobindo calls the divine 
quarternary; and using the model of the sphere, he describes the 
- quarternary as the higher hemisphere of Being. The lower hemi- 
sphere consisting of Mind, Life and Matter derives its being 
from the higher. The seven factors together—the four of the 
higher and the three of the lower hemisphere—may be spoken of 
as the sevenfold chord of Being. Of the seven terms. or princi- 
ples of the existence, the three lower ones are ‘“‘only subordinate 
powers of the divine Quarternary. Mind is a subordinate power 
of Supermind which takes its stand in the standpoint of division, 
actually forgetful here of the oneness behind, though able to return 
to it by reillutfination trom the supra-mental. Life is similarly a 
subordinate power of the energy aspect of Saccidgnanda; it is Force 
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working out form and the play of conscious energy from the stand- 
point of division created by Mind : Matter is the form of substance 
of being which the existence of Sacciddnanda, assumes when it 
subjects itself to this phenomenal action of its own consciousness 
and force.” If in-between Life and Mind a fourth factor which Sri 
Aurobindo calls Psyche is introduced, the correspondence with the 
divine quarternary, will be rendered even. The phenomenal exis- 
tence will then be seen to be “a sort of refraction of the divine 
existence, in inverted order of ascent and descent, thus ranged, 


Existence Matter 
Consciousness-Force Life 
Bliss | Psyche 
Supermind Mind. ’ 


We have so far considered the first phase in the evolutionism of 
§ri Aurobindo—the evolution of the world from the Divine. 
Now we turn to the second phase which is concerned with the 
return-process : the evolution from Matter through Life and Mind. 
According to Sri Aurodindo, thus, there is a double evolution, 
or involution—evolution as a double-movement. The second 
evolution or return-movement is from the inconscient Matter to the 
Divine which is its true source and reality. It has taken aeons 
for Life to appear in Matter, and for Mind to emerge from Life. 
Man, the mental being, is the highest evolute so far reached. But 
he is not the final item on the evolutionary. agenda. He isa 
transitional being, not the ultimate truth of evolution. The return- 
movement must reach its goal which is Sacciddnanda. ‘‘Evolution 
is an inverse action of the involution”, says Sri Aurobindo, ‘““What 
is an ultimate and last derivation in the involution is the. first to 
appear in the evolution, what was original and primal in the invo- 
lution is the last and supreme emergence.” The line of evolutionary 
creation cannot stop with man; it must go beyond him to Super- 
manhood, and ultimately to the supreme Reality. In man and 
high beyond him, Sri Aurobindo discerns the radiant degrees that 
climb to a divine Supermanhood. ‘There lies our destiny and the 
liberating key to our aspiring but troubled and limited mundane 
-existence.’” Man must be re-born as a gnostic being; this is his 
divine birth, divya-janma. It is towards this goal that all other 
births are “‘a long series of laborious steps. An involution of 
spirit in matter is the beginning, but a spiritual assumption of 
divine birth is the fulness of the evolution.” 
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Divine birth is supramental birth. When this is achieved, 
the individual gets transformed completely. The evolution, how- 
ever, is not complete with the emergence of the gnostic being. The 
Supermind must be made to descend to the very last level of earth- 
consciousness. This is the tertiary movement which makes for the = 
total divinisation of the world. This is the consummation of the 
evolutionary process—the ushering in of the satya-yuga, the new 
heaven and new earth. And the way that leads to this goal is 
‘integral yoga’—the yoga in which all the powers of being “‘will be 
combined and included in the transmuting instrumentation’. The 
aim of integral yoga is to divinise the human race and the outer 
world. This is made possible when the mind surrenders itself to 
the Supermind and lets it function fully in Life, so that our total 
being may be completely unified with it and divinised by it. 

The massive, subtle, and architectonic system of spiritual 
evolutionism which Sri Aurobindo has constructed is the result of 
his penetrative insights and incisive mind. But, on that account 
one is not constrained to accept all the aspects of his philosophy. No 
philosophy is without its difficulties; and Sri Aurobindo’s evolu- 
tionism is no exception. One may not agree, for instance, with 
his view of the supreme Spirit as really changing, or with his teach- 
ing that the Infinite and the finite are equally real. 

As we have already remarked Sri Aurobindo’s Vedanta may 
be designated as -Brahma-parindma-vada. He follows the cosmic 
(saprapaiica) view rather than the nisprapanca view. Naturally he 
does not accept the classical Advaita of Sankara in its totality. 
As it is obvious he draws his inspiration from the same sources viz., 
the Vedas and the Upanisads. As between the Vedas, meaning 
thereby the mantras (hymns) and the Upanisads, the latter are 
later according to Sri Aurobindo. In this he differs from the tradi- 
tional view that these original scriptures are without any date. He 
distinguishes between two periods in the composition of the 
Upanisads. Those Upanisads which belong to the earlier period, 
according to Sri Aurobindo, still kept close to the Vedic ronts, 
reflected the old and preserved what may be called their spiritual 
pragmatism, and those Upanisads which constitute the later group 
manifest a marked deviation; in them ‘the form and thought 
became more modern and independent of early symbols and origins, 
some of the principal elements of Vedic thought and psychology 
began to be omitted or to lose their previous connotation and the 
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foundations of the later ascetic and anti-pragmatic Vedanta began 
to appear.** 

The Chdandogya and the Brhaddranya, Sti Aurobindo considers 
to be the earliest Upanisads. They are followed by the Taittiriya 
and the Aitareya and Isa. Sri Aurobindo has rendered into English 
the first eight Upanisads in the list of the traditional one hundred 
and eight. These eight do not include, it will be noticed, the two 
long Upanisads, the Chdndogya and the Brhaddranyaka.*® Any- 
thing like a commentary he has added only to one of the 
Upanisads, the /Sa. The reason for selecting this short Upanisad for 
special treatment seems to be that, according to Sri Aurobindo, 
it is ‘the sole Upanisad which offered almost insuperable difficul- 
ties to the extreme illusionism and anti-pragmatism of Shankara- 
charya.’ Without stopping to enquire into the meaning of the 
expressions ‘extreme illusionism’ and ‘anti-pragmatism’, we may 
note that the implication seems to be that the other Upanisads do 
not present to Sankara ‘insuperable difficulties’. 

At the outset, let us remind ourselves of the conviction of the 
classical commentators. They do not make a distinction among 
the Upanisads as earlier and later as we have already noted; they 
believe that all the Upanisads teach the sametruth. In fact, 
according to them, the entire Veda, in the wider sense of the term, 
bears a perfect harmony: there is no contradiction between any 
two of its parts. Each commentator finds a key for unlocking this 
harmony. The key that Sankara discovers is the truth of non- 
duality (Advaita). Even as Sri Aurobindo is convinced that all the 
Vedic hymns have a harmonious meaning, Sankara feels certain 
that all the Upanisads have an identical import. 

Probably, Sri Aurobindo will not object to Sankara’s interpre- 
tation of the other Upanisads although he does not see his way of 
accepting the latter’s metaphysical intuition. But he_ rejects 
Sankara's account of the teaching of the ISa-Upanisad. According 
to him, the principle that this Upanisad follows is ‘the uncompro- 
mising reconciliation of uncompromising extremes.’*! The extremes 
are: God—the World; Renunciation—Enjoyment; Quietism— 
Action; the One—the Many; Cessation of Birth—Birth; the 
Knowledge—the Ignorance; etc. It is Sri Aurobindo’s conviction 
that the /sa-Upanisad does not subordinate the lJd}ter in each of 
these pairs to the former, but that it ‘tries instead to get hold of 
the extreme ends ot the knots, disengage and place them alongside 
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of each other in a release that will be at the same time a right 
placing and a right relation. It will not qualify or subordinate 
unduly any of the extremes, although it recognizes a dependence 
of one on the other.’ Since for Sankara, the former extreme in 
each of the pairs is paramdrtha, he is not interpreting the Isa- 
Upanisad aright, in the judgment of Sri Aurobindo. Therefore, 
§ri Aurobindo goes to the extent of saying that one of the three 
occasions on which God laughed at Sankara was when he commen- 
ted on the [a-Upanisad.™ 

Did God laugh at Sankara? And, for what ? The basic 
distinction that is important for understanding Sankara is the one 
between the paramarthika (the Absolute) and vyaveharika (the 
empirical, relative). it is in the light of this distinction that Sankara 
harmonizes the apparently discordant teachings of the Upanisads. 
It is not by employing the logic of the finite, as it is alleged, that 
Sankara has discovered the truth of this harmony; the dependence 
is on what Sri Aurobindo has termed the logic of the Infinite—the 
intuitions of the Upanisadic seers as well as Sankara’s own. Sri 
Aurobindo himself seems tacitly to confirm Sankara’s intuition 
when he says; 

“Brahman, exceeding as well as dwelling in the plan of His 
Maya, is IS, lord of it and free. Man, dwelling in the play, Anis, 
not lord, not free, subject to Avidyd. But this subjection is itself @ 
play of the Ignorance, unreal in essential fact (paramdartha) real 
only in practical relation (vyavahé@ra), in the working out of the 
actions of the divine Energy, the Cit-Sakti.’’> 

_ At afew other places also in his analysis of the /Sa-upanisad, 
Sri Aurobindo appears to accept the insights of Sankara, as for 
instance when he says that, for Bruhman, ‘the unity and stability 
are the higher truth’,*> and that the ‘chain of Karma only binds 
the movement of Nature and not the soul which, by knowing itself, 
ceases even to appear to be bound by the results of its works’ and 
that therefore, ‘the way of freedom is not inaction, but to cease 
from identifying oneself with the movement and recover instead 
our true identity in the Self of things who is their Lord.’ 

When Sankara speaks of Brahman as the non-dual Reality, he 
is not advocating any numeral oneness or exclusive monism. His 
Absolute is not Ge of the extremes, or exclusive of anything. Only, 
It is not a One-in-the-Many, as Sri Aurobindo would like to have 
it. Renunciation for Sankara too is not a physical rejection, it is, 
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even as for Sri Aurobindo, ‘renunciation of all in desire’ which 
may be described as ‘the condition of the free enjoyment of all.’® 
When Sankara says that action is not the direct means to release, 
he does not mean by non-action inertia or inaction : it signifies 
knowledge which consists in the freedom from wrong identification 
of the Self with the movements of the body and the mind. 

There are these two paths taught in the Veda : works and 
knowledge. The end that can be achieved by the way of works 
(karma) inciuding the acts enjoined by the Veda is prosperity 
{abhyudaya) in this world and the next. The final end which is 
liberation from bondage (nihSreyasa, moksa) can be realized only 
by pursuing the path of knowledge (jfidna). He who is eligible 
only for the performance of karma is not competent to follow the 
path of jfidna. He who is qualified for the latter discipline has no 
need for karma. This does not mean, however, that karma has no 
place in the scheme of spiritual progress. When it is performed 
without any selfish motive, it helps one in acquiring the quailifica- 
tion for the higher path. Karma, thus, serves as the external 
means (bahiranga-sGdhana). To expect more from it is not proper, 
Through niskama-karma (desireless action) the mind gets purified; 
through jfidna release is gained. Unless this truth is grasped, the 
Upanisadic teaching cannot be understood. Sankara makes this 
clear in his introduction to the [savadsya-upanisad, where he says 
that the Upanisad texts are not for use in the rituals, but teach 
the true nature of the Self as pure, sinless, one eternal, bodiless, and 
all-pervading. The purport of the Upanisads is to reveal the 
nature of Reality, and not to enjoin works. 

Sankara’s analysis of the mantras of the [Sdvdsya-upanisad is 
as follows : Of the two types of eligible persons, the first verse of 
the Isavdsya-upanisad relates to those who are fit for jfdna, and 
the second to those who are eligible for karma-yoga. Werses 3-8 
have in view those who long to pursue the path of knowledge; and 
so they expound the nature of the Self, and also describe the con- 
sequences of realizing or not realizing the Self. Verses 9-18 are 
addressed to the other type of eligibles; they recommend the joint- 
performance of karma and updsanda, work and worship.® 

There is nothing incongruous or absurd in Sasikara’s interpre- 
tation of the Upanisads including the ISavasya; and we are unable 
to agree with Sri Aurobindo in his judgment in this regard. But 
we have unstinted admiration for his insights into the secret of the 
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Vedic hymns. He has made the most valuable and marevellous 
contribution to the study of the Veda, the water-shed from which 
the perennial river of Indian culture fiows. 


Dr Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya (1875-1949) 


Dr K. C. Bhattacharyya was teacher par excellence, a profes- 
sor of philosophy, first and last. He evolved a philosophical 
language which is in no way less sophisticated than the one pre- 
valent in certain current philosophical circles in the West. As a 
specimen I may cite a passage in his contribution to the Contem- 
porary Philosophy of India : ‘“‘All contents of theoretic conscious- 
ness are speakable. The so-called grades of thought are really 
grades of speaking. Fact, in science is spoken of as information 
and understood without reference to the spoken form. It is what 
need not be spoken to be believed. Speakability is a contingent 
character of the content of empirical thought, but it is a necessary 
character of the content of pure philosophic thought.’ Dr Bhat- 
tacharyya makes use of his incisive philosophical thought and 
expression to expound Advaita-Vedanta, although he does differ 
from some aspects of classical Advaita. 

Dr Bhattacharyya distinguishes three phases of philosophy. 
(1) Philosophy of the object which is different from a scientific 
study of the object, (2) Philosophy of the pure subject, and 
(3) Philosophy of the Absolute. While scientific thought is empirical! 
thought, the three aspects of philosophy mentioned above stand 
respectively for pure objective thought, spiritual thought and 
transcendental thought. Corresponding to the three modes of the 
subjective mind, knowing, willing and feeling, there are three phases 
in the Absolute which are: positive being (truth), positive non- 
being (freedom) and positive indetermination (value). Dr Bhatta- 
charyya calls these three Absolutes or three aspects of the Absolute 
and identifies the first which is pure being, with the Absolute of 
Advaita-Vedanta; the second, which is positive non-being with the 
Absolute of what is loosely called nihilistic Buddhism; and the 
third, which is positive indetermination, with the Absolute of 
Hegel. Classical Advaita will not accept this view of the Absolute 
as triune. Brahman is stated in the Upanisads to be sat (pure 
existence), cit (pure consciousness) an4 dnanda (unexcellable bliss). 
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These three terms do not introduce any distinction in Brahman. 
They are neither parts nor properties of Brahman. Their primary 
purpose is to distinguish Brahman from the world which is unreal 

(anrta), non-conscious (jada), and of the nature of misery (duhkha). 
The implication is that the ultimate reality Brahman is Existence- 
Consciousness-Bliss. 

Here we shall briefly study what Dr Bhattacharyya has to say 
about the essential aspects of Advaita Vedanta in his Essays on 
Advaita; it will be found that he is in substantial agreement with 
the exposition of Advaita by Sankara and his followers. 

Dr Bhattacharyya accepts the need for two standpoints from 
which Brahman may be envisaged—the transcendent and the 
empirical. From the transcendent point of view Brahman is 
attributeless, one only without a second and devoid of external 
and internal relations. From the empirical point of view Brahman 
is the cause of the world, which is its qualification per accidens. 
As the cause of the world Brahman is called Igvara or God. As 
we ‘have already had occasion to observe, these are not two 
Brahmans. To Sankara, as Bhattacharyya observes, the Saguna- 
Brahman and the Nirguna-Brahman are not so much distinct gods 
as the contrasted aspects of the same reality. And again Brahman 
and Iévara have sometimes been called the higher god and the 
lower god. The distinction is, to say the least, misleading. Though 
there is a distinction between the two conceptions, I$vara is not 
really different from Brahman. The distinction is that Iévara is 
Brahman endowed with Maya, and is thus the cause of the world 
appearance. Mdayd is the Sakti or power which by itself is nothing, 
and which as qualifying Ivara is responsible for making Him the 
world-ground. From the standpoint of the aspirant’s experience of 
samadhi, Bhattacharyya explains the distinction thus : I$vara is the 
absolute of savikalpasamadhi, whereas Brahman is of nirvikaipa- 
samadhi. He identifies [svara with Hegel’s Absolute Idea, to 
which will and intellect are the same: here, freedom is the 
quiescence of the Self in pure will. Brahman, however, by contrast, 
is the quiesence of the Self beyond will. 

: Thus, it will be seen, ISvara is Brahman in the attitude of 
creation, the Self as shining on and in Mdya. Now how are we 
to understand Brahman’s causality of the world ? According to 
Advaita, Brahman does not become the world; it only appears as 
the world. Causation, here, does not mean parinadma but vivarta. 
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Bhattacharyya renders the world vivarta as ‘emanation’, as contras- 
ted with parinama which is evolution. Probably, the term ‘illusory 
appearance’ is to be preferred. But despite the use of the expression 
‘emanation’, what Bhattacharyya means is ‘illusory appearance’. 
This is clear from the examples of rope-snake, nacre-silver, etc. 

What makes for Brahman appearing as the world is Maya, 
which is its power. ‘Power as existent is the Existent assuming 
‘orms, i.e., making the unreal real. The One Existent Blissful 
Intelligence, entering mdyd becomes self-dirempted into Isvara 
and apard-prakrti’. Apard-prakrti is the pradhdna of the Sankhya, 
the primordial matter, which is responsible for the emergence of 
the world consisting of names and forms. As distinct from aparda 
prakrti, there is pard-prakrti which is the intelligence of Isvara. 
Parad-prakrti has a dominance of the pure sattva (Suddha-sattva- 
pradhana), whereas apard-prakrti has as its dominating element 
impure sattva (malina-sattva). ISvara assuming Suddha-sattva-upadhi — 
creates the world by His will, having apard-prakrti before Him as 
object and material for His will to mould. 

While Isvara has mdyd as His adjunct, the individual soul 
has avidyd (nescience) as its limiting factor. Avidyad is the causal 
body (kdrana-Sarira) of the soul which persists till it is released 
from bondage. Avidyd is also known as GnandamayakosSa, the sheath 
of bliss. The Taittiriya-upanisad calls Brahman the tail or support 
(puccha) of the ananda. As having limitation in the individual, 
anandamaya, is said ‘to be malinasattva or partly opaque, as 
opposed to the Suddha-sattva or transparent envelope of Isvara. 
In the state of deep sleep, the soul is enveloped in kdrana-Sarira; 
in dream there is in addition the subtle body (siéksma-Sarira) 
consisting of three envelopes, namely : vijfanamaya, manomaya 
and pranamaya; in the waking state, there is, in addition, the gross 
tbody (sthila-Sarira) which is annamaya-kosa. At death, the soul 
casts off only the gross body, and carries with it the subtle body, 
and the causal, which is avidyd. It is only when it gains freedom 
from samsdra that it realizes its bodiless nature. 

Now the question, why should individuality which constitutes 
the soul rise at all ? may be asked. The question, as Bhattacharyya 
points out, is illegitimate. How this is an illegitimate question is ex- 
plained by him thus : ‘while the individuality is there, it necessarily 
sees no beginning or end of itself, for all that it knows, it knows 
under the form of individuality; and when the individuality is 
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transcendea, uot onty is it felt to be an illusion; even its having 
been illusorily present in the past is felt to be so; so nowhere does 
it appear as a contingent reality of which only we can demand an 
explanation.’ And again, ‘this “‘why”’ is an illegitimate demand, an 
atiprasna, as it has sometimes been called. As the individual is 
just passing into Brahman, it feels all this to be illusory and then 
the illusion vanishes. The highest consciousness then for the 
individual is this consciousness of the illusoriness of his own 
individuality. This has to be simply accepted; there is no ‘‘why”’ 
for this or for Brahman.’ 

The ‘‘why”’ of illusion or Maya and the ‘why’ of Brahman are 
atiprasnas. Both Mayda and Brahman, says Bhattacharyya, are 
accepted in faith and only interpreted in thought. Viewed in this 
light, as he observes, the doctrine of Maya is the logical pendant 
to the doctrine of Brahman. If Brahman is the non-dual reality, it 
follows that the world of duality cannot be real apart from that 
reality. Bhattacharyya considers the doctrine of Mayda to be the 
conceptual formulation of the feeling of vanity of life just as the 
doctrine of Brahman is of the demand for the absolute certitude. 
Life in the empirical world is not only ephemeral, it is not real, 
because the life Eternal is Brahman. It is true that the empirical 
world is ‘given’, but because it is ‘given’ it does not follow that it 
is real. This will become intelligible when we consider cases of 
illusion in ordinary experience where the illusory itself is the given. 
In the stock example of the rope-snake illusion, three stages may 
be distinguished : (i) The snake is presented and believed to be 
real. (ii) The belief is corrected by the perception of the rope as 
rope. After correction the snake continues to be a presentation 
to the mind though it comes to be invested with the quality of 
unreality. (iii) The snake is contemplated not only as non-existent 
now but as non-existent even when it appeared to be perceived. 
Distinguishing the third stage from the second, Bhattacharyya 
points out that while in the second stage the objectivity of the 
unreal snake persists, in the third the snake is reduced to what is 
determinate neither as objective nor as subjective, to bare given- 
ness. What is neither objective nor subjective is indeterminable 
(anirvacaniya) either as real, or as unreal, or as both real and 
unreal. What is indeterminable is still given to.us as a positive 
unthinkable; one cannot yet reject it as absolute nothing. As 
Bhattacharyya puts it in a striking manner, ‘The indescribable 
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should be nought but is still given in absolute mockery or thought.’ 
In the three stages of the illusion, the snake is given, respectively, 
as ‘implicitly real object, as unreal object, and as the indescribable’. 

The question ‘why’ in regard to Mdayd, as we saw, is illegiti- 
mate. The legitimate question is, ‘How should one get rid of Maya?’ 
As Bhattacharyya pertinently remarks, ‘How the freedom of the 
Self from empiricality is to be progressively achieved, how, in 
other words, the given-ness of illusion is to be finally eliminated 
are question of metapsychologicai sadhana or discipline which 
bring out the spiritual aspect of mdyd.’ 

Before we set out to discuss the spiritual disciplines, it will 
be worthwhile to reflect on the implication of a doctrine which is — 
common to all the traditions of spirituality in India, i.e., adhikGri- 
bheda. At a given time, all are not eligible for all; there are 
differences in eligibility. The teacher has to adyust his teaching in 
accordance with the student’s ‘capacities and qualifications’. That 
_ the teaching should fit the student, as Bhattacharyya observes, ‘is 
not only practical principle of pedagogy, secular and religious—it 
is founded on an epistemological truth’. Thus, to one who is in the 
sway of desires and is wedded to individuality, the duality of 
Brahman and the world is true; but to one who has transcended 
individuality, throwing off the shackle of desires, and has come to 
Know, the non-duality of Brahman is the truth. This does not mean 
that the truth itself is relative. This is no Protogenean subjectivism. 
It only shows that so long as there is ignorance, the differences 
and dualities will persist. There is no use teaching non-duality to 
one who does not want to be liberated from limitedness and indi- 
viduality. The essential requisite on the part of the aspirant is an 
intense longing for liberation (mumuksutva). 

The requirements constituting the fourfold qualification 
(sddhana-catustava) are referred to by Bhattacharyya in one or an- 
other place in his essays on Advaita. When the aspirant becomes 
conscious of his bondage, and asks the question : ‘Am I never to 
escape from this self-imposed self, this radical evil in me, which is 
ignorance ? Is final liberation or moksa impossible for me ? He has 
already developed a sense of deep vairdgya (dispassion). This 
enables him to learn, emotionally and intellectually, ‘of a higher 
soul (guru) from the revealed Scriptures, or sometimes by spon- 
taneous intuition (sources which are identical in the last resort), 
that Isvara is the Truth that his individuality is a lie, that it is only 
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through His light, in His grace (karund) that he has been hunger- 
ing and thirsting for moksa (liberation) so long, that he, the 
unregenerate self, has not learnt that blissful truth by an effort 
establishing claim to it, but that his knowledge is but God knowing 
in him.’ 

The conception of moksa is unique in Advaita. Release or 
liberation is not what is newly acquired. Moksa is not an end which 
is to be reached or effected; itis the very nature of the Self as 
the eternal Brahman. The individual illusorily imagines that he is 
not free and wants to be free. All that is necessary for getting rid 
_ Of this delusion is the light of knowledge. The discipline is that of 
knowing the truth about the Self; this is the only way to freedom. 
Kaivalya (perfection) is gained through knowledge. Here ‘gaining’ 
means realizing the truth of non-duality that is eternally gained 
(nityaprapta). 

It is not that karma (work) and bhakti (devotion) are not 
required for the saddhakas (aspirants devoted to the practice 
of spiritual discipline). The purification of willing and feeling 
is essential. It is only in the mind that has been cleansed as 
we have already seen and unified that the truth will be mirrored. 
It is only such a mind that can inquire into the nature of the Self, 
and can get finally extinguished therein. The factors constituting 
the discipline of knowing are : (i) Sravana, hearing or study; 
(ii) manana, reflection; (iii) and nididhydsana, continued meditation. 
Indicating the nature of this discipline, Bhattacharyya says : ‘In the 
case of such knowledge as leads to moksa or “‘liberation’’, there is 
just a hearing of the Scriptural texts, a reflecting on them, a refuta- 
tion of doubts, and a final fixing of the mind on the texts—al]_ this 
repeated times without number, till the transparency of the mind 
is secured, and then knowledge shines through and is recognized to 
have been internally complete.’ 

In a passage scintillating with poetic beauty, Bhattacharyya 
describes the journey of the soul from the night of ignorance to the 
dawn of wisdom. Thus runs this passage: ‘In the dim light of 
reason, in that “glimmering dawn’’ in the bosom of night, the indi- 
vidual is lulled by the bright dreams of the morn, not unaccom- 
panied by frightful nightmares; this is the soul-clearing work of 
morality (sattva-Suddhi), with its lapses and its despairs, with its - 
to!lsome march and its intervals of serenity. At length he wakes up ~ 
to the glory of a sunrise, is lifted up to the absolute consciousness 
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when al! dreams which constituted life and the world he feels to be 
illusory, for he has now reached his true self which he always was 
but knew not. Still the dreams are there remembered, but though 
now known to be dreams. He exclaims, “Lo! the Sun (ISvara) is 
there; He has revealed Himself unto me in grace and I am absolute 
in the Absolute. All that past individuality of mine was but a 
dream.” Forthwith the duality vanishes in the rapt feeling, “I am 
the Sun’’, which still means “‘I am nothing and the Sun is all. I am 
no longer the limit outside the object; the limit is but the deter- 
mination of the object, the object which is conscious of the limit’’. 
Then comes a moment when the individual passes into Brahman, 
and is raised to absolute consciousness : he becomes a jivan-mukta, 
bursting his bonds of- individuality and ignorance in this very life. 

- When the supreme non-dual Self has been seen, declares an 
Upanisadic text, the knot of the heart, i.e., ignorance is cut, all 
doubts are dispelled, all karmas (actions) of the individual are 
destroyed. ; 

Our endeavour has been to show how a master-mind of our 
own times drew inspiration from Advaita in the execution of his 
svadharma (own duty), which was philosophizing, and how, while 
drawing this inspiration, he gave Advaita a new look which was 
not at all inconsistent with its nature and mission. Professor 
Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya has added a luminous chapter to 
that immortal Book of Vedanta which owes its revelation to the 
Upanisads and has been transmitted to posterity with great insight 
and profound wisdom by a galaxy of ae! Acharyas like Gauda- 
pada and Sankara. 


Ramana Maharsi (1879-1950) 


The unique significance of Ramana Maharsi is that he arrived 
at Advaita experience without prior scriptural studies and practical 
disciplines. In 1896 he was seventeen years old and was studying 
in the American Mission High School at Madurai, living in the 
house of his uncle. He was a healthy and strong boy of athletic 
build. One day for no reason whatsoever he was seized with the 
fear of death. He felt that he was going to die. Under such cir- 


* cumstances one would usually report to one’s elders or consult a 


physician but Venkatarman—for that was how he was called then— 
did neither. He went to his small room upstairs laid himself on 
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the ground, closed his eyes and mouth simulating a corpse. Even 
rigour mortis had setin. He thought : ‘This body is now dead it 
will be carried to the cremation ground and will be reduced to 
ashes but with that am I dead ? No. Iam the witness of even the 
death of the body. I feel the full force of my personality and even 
the voice of the ‘I’ within me, apart from it. So I am the spirit 
transcending the body. The body dies but the Spirit that trans- 
cends it cannot be touched by death. That means that Iam 


deathless Spirit.’ 
As Sri Ramana narrated this experience later for the benefit 


of his devotees. it looked as though it was a process of reasoning. 
But he took care to explain that this was not so. The realization 
came to him in a flash. He perceived the truth directly. ‘I’ was 
something very real, the only real thing. Fear of death had 
vanished once and for all. From then on, ‘I’ continued like the 
basic note that underlies and blends with all the other notes in 
Indian music. 

After this plenary experience Ramana lost interest in everything 
surrounding him. Nothing could hold him back—neither home, 
nor family, nor friends, nor school, nor the township. He wanted 
to leave but where could he go? Some time earlier an elderly 
relative had come to his uncle’s house. Ramana had asked him 
wherefrom he had come. ‘From Arun§acala’ said the visitor, ‘But 
what is Arunacala ?’ ‘It is a place called Tiruvannamalai where 
the Sacred Hill stands.’ This remark Ramana now remembered. 
Leaving a note behind in the house, without informing where he 
was going and asking his people not to waste their time in efforts 
to find him, he left Madurai and reached Tiruvannamalai after 
an epic journey on September Ist 1896. He lived in obscure places 
within the temple complex at first, then at various places in the 
neighbourhood and in the caves on the hill. His mother and younger 
brother locating him at Tiruvannamalai many years later, joined 
him when he was staying in the Virupaksa cave. In order to 
accommodate the fairly large number of devotees he moved to 
Skandasrama. When the mother died and the body was buried 
near Pali Tirotham on the Southern side of the Hill, Ramana 
came down and began to live in a hut nearby. His younger 
brother became asannvdsin and started Ramanasrama where the 
Sage lived for the rest of his life, teaching those who came every 
day from all over the world through silence and through words 
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when they were necessary, reclining or sitting on the couch which 
served also as his bed in the old hall which is still preserved. 

That there is no difference whatsoever between the teachings 
of Bhagvatpada Sankara and those of Bhagavan Sri Ramana will 
be evident to anyone who has anv acquaintance with the writings 
of these two Great Masters. Advaita experience is what they teach, 
and not any system of philosophy or school of thought. It is only 
when Advaita is wrongly assumed to be a system among systems 
of philosophy that it would appear that Ramana’s teachings could 
not be contained within Advaita. Sri B.V. Narasimhaswamy 
makes the following remarks in Chapter xiii of his biography of 
Bhagavan, Self Realization: ‘‘When the intellect gives place to 
intuition, there is no difference in the ultimate realization, be it 
that of an Advaitin, Dvaitin or Visistadvaitin, Saiva or Sikta. The 
works dealt with by him (i.e., Bhagavan Ramana) by way of trans- 
lation into Tamil or adaptation are, however, of the Aavaitic 
school”. The assumption here seems to be that Advaita is a school 
co-ordinate with Dvaita, etc. But, then, why did Bhagavan select 
Advaita works for translation into Tamil ? The reason obviously 
is that Advaita, according to him, does not stand for any limited 
or partial perspective, but for the plenary truth which includes and 
transcends all the pluralistic and quasi-pluralistic formulations of 
it. When Sri Kapali Sastri seeks to distinguish Ramana’s teaching 
from Sankara’s in his Commentary on the Saddarsanam,® he does 
so because of the wrong assumption already referred to. The same 
is the case with the statement made by ‘Who’ in his Tamil 
commentary on Ramana’s Ulladu Ndrpadu® that the teaching 
contained in the Uiladu Ndrpadu is meant only for the followers 
of Advaita. 

In order to understand the teachings of Ramana and Sankara, 
it is very essential to remember that Advaita is not a sectarian 
doctrine. Advaitais the culmination of ‘all religious sects and 
philosophical schools. It is the common end of all philosophical 
endeavour and religious practice. 


It is interesting to note that the traditions relating to Sankara’s 
life are unanimous in saying that the great Acarya established on 
secure foundations the six major faiths constituting Hinduism. In a 
work called the Jivanmuktdnandalahari, Sankara declares that the 
one who has realized the truth of non-duality gets along with the 
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followers of the different faiths with perfect equanimity, impar- 
tiality and understanding. 

The critic may ask: Does not Sankara criticise in his extensive 
writings the pluralistic schools and the dogmas of religious cults? 
The answer is simple. When Sankara points out the defects and 
inconsistencies in the various schools and cults, he does so not in 
the spirit of a partisan, but with a view to make them whole. As 
we have pointed out already, partisanship is incompatible with 
Advaita. The remark that the Advaitin has no position of his own 
is quite pertinent. He is not interested in building up a system of 
thought ; his main interest is in pointing the direction by following 
which one will eventually come to realize the plenary truth. The 
philosophical schools and the faiths, whatever be their composition 
and character, can be of help if they are made to free themselves, 
as far as possible, from their dogmatisms and fanaticisms. The func- 
tion of criticism performed by Advaita teachers should be viewed, 
not as a destructive procedure, but as a constructive help. This 
they are enabled to do because Advaita is not a closed or circum- 
scribed set of beliefs. 

As an illustration of the popular misconception about 
Safkara’s teachings and Bhagavan Ramana’s acceptance of the 
all-comprehensive truth of Advaita, we may cite a reported con- 
versation between a questioner and Bhagavan. The questioner 
asked : ‘“The Supreme Spirit (Brahman) is Real. ‘The world (jagat) 
is ‘illusion’ is the stock phrase of Shankaracharya. Yet others say 
‘the world is reality’. Which is true ?”’ In his reply Bhagavan said 
that both the statements are true, but at different levels of under- 
standing and experience, which is exactly the teaching of Sankara’s 
Advaita. The absolute truth is that the Supreme Spirit is non- 
dual. As Bhagavan put it, ““There is only Being in Self-realization, 
and nothing but Being’. But he adds, the term ‘reality’ is used 
also in a different sense and is applied loosely by some thinkers to 
objects. It is as a concession tothem that degrees of reality are 
recognized in Advaita: apparent reality (Pratibhdasika satya) belongs 
to the contents of dreams and illusions; empirical reality 

(vyadvaharika satya) to the things of the objective world in the 
_ waking state; the absolute reality (paramdrthika satya) is, of course, 
the non-dual Self. When one has realised the absolute Truth, it 
will be evident, there is no sense in talking about degrees of truth 
or of reality,® 
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On another occasion Bhagavan explained to a devotee the 
three modes of approach to the metaphysical problems of creation, 
as comprehended in Advaita.® (1) The highest mode is the ajatiydda 
as formulated by Gaudapada. According to this mode, there is 
no creation, no dissolution, no bondage, no release, no one striving, 
for release. ‘Nothing whatever is born’ is the truth. (2) The next 
mode is the drsti-srsti-vada, according to which creation is simul- 
taneous, as in dreams; (3) the last mode is srsti-drsti-vada which 
holds that there is creation in stages or graded creation. The 
difference between the second and the third mode is explained very 
clearly by Bhagavan in the Vicdra Sangraham (Self-Enquiry) thus : 
the theory of creation in sequence is taught for the sake of the 
low grade of aspirants, who have just begun to enquire, but who 
are still obsessed with the idea that the world is real. For the 
benefit of those aspirants who have progressed to the higher levels, 
the other view of simultaneous creation is presented. According to 
this view, the world arose like a dream on account of one’s own 
thoughts induced by the defect of not knowing oneself as the non- 
dual Spirit (Brahman). To those who have gained the plenary 
realization there is no problem, at all, of having to explain 
creation, for there is no creation. And so, this standpoint—if 
standpoint it may be called — is that of ajati (non-birth, non- 
creation). The term ajdti also is but an approximation to the 
truth, and not the truth itself. As Gaudapada points out in the 
Mandikya-karika (iv, 74) ajati is meaningful only so long as jati 
carries meaning; and, that is so in the empirical world alone. The 
absolute truth is that no word can designate or describe the Self. 
The purpose of the expression ‘ajati’ is only to make us understand 
that the Self is not what appears to be born. Here again one 
cannot but be struck by the complete identity of the meaning of 
Bhagavan Ramana and Acdrya and Gaudapada. 

We may refer to another piece of conversation which shows 
that Ramana’s experience is Advaita-experience, and that the 
great sage arrived at this experience without any formal study of 
even Advaita texts. 

The conversation is between the well-known French Orientalist 
Oliver Lacombe and Bhagavan : 

O.L. : Is Maharsi’s teaching the same as Sankara’s ? 
Bhagavan: Maharsi’s teaching is only an expression of his experience 
and realization. Others find that it tallies with Sri Sankara’s, 
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O.L. : Quite so. Can it be put in other ways to express the same 
realization ? 

Bhagavan : A realized person will use his own language. Silence is 
the best language.™ 

Not only has Bhagavan Ramana implicitly recognized the 
identity of his teaching with that of Sankara, but also he has 
explicitly stated that there is complete identity. Bhagavan has 
rendered into Tamil Sankara’s Hymn to Daksinadmirti, Atma-Bodha, 
Vivekaciidamani, and Drg-Drsya-viveka. In the invocatory verses 
which he has added to the first two of the above-mentioned works, 
Bhagavan declares : (1) ‘“‘That Sankara who came as Daksina- 
mirti to grant peace to the great ascetics, who revealed his true 
state of silence, and who has expounded the nature of the Self in 
this Hymn, abides in me’’. (2) “Is the teacher Sankara, who 
grants the knowledge of the Self, other than the Self ? Remaining 
in my heart as the Self, he who utters the Tamil today—who is 
he other than that one himself ?” 

The original works of Bhagavan are veritable gems of Advaita 
literature. The two prose pieces “‘Self-Enquiry” and ““Who Am I” 
which were composed at the beginning of the present century, set 
forth the technique of enquiry into the nature of the Self, which 
is the direct means to release, according to Advaita. The Ulladu 
Narpadu, along with its Supplement, expounds the truth of non- 
duality the Self that is unconditioned pure existence, and also the 
disciplines that lead to the realization of the Self. The same 
teaching is the theme of the Upadesa Sadram which ends by 
declaring that the real austerity (tapas) is the realization of That 
which remains as the substrate when all trace of ‘I’ is gone. The 
purport of even the devotional hymns to Arunacala sung by 
Bhagavan, as of the many Stotras of Sankara is the Advaita- 
experience. 


Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (1888-1975) 


, Primarily a professor, educationist and bridge-builder between 
the Past and the West Dr S. Radhakrishnan had to occupy many 
positions of importance after the emergence of new India by 
virtue of his talents and wise counsel—as Ambassador to Soviet 
Russia, as Vice-President of India, and finally as President for a 
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term. He enjoyed the confidence of Mahatma Gandhi for whom 
he had the highest regard. He was also close to Rabindranath 
Tagore, to an exposition of whose philosophy, he devoted an early 
book of his. Honours came to him in quick succession; but they 
sat lightly on his shoulders. He was the same simple soft-spoken 
friend to those who knew him. He was a gentleman of culture 
answering to Matthew Arnold’s definition; one felt always in his 
presence ‘sweetness and light’. 

In a moving passage in his contribution to the “Contemporary 
Indian Philosophy” Dr Radhakrishnan suggests what the solution 
should be for the present predicament of man and adds that in 
finding an answer to this question he is influenced by Plato and 
Sankara: “The world is passing through a period of uncertainty, 
of wordless longing. It wants to get out of its present mood of 
Spiritual chaos, moral aimlessness and intellectual vagrancy. 
Burdened and tired to death by his loneliness, man is ready to 
lean on any kind of authority, if it only saves him from hopeless 
isolation and the wild search for peace. The perils of spiritual 
questioning are taking us to the opposite extreme of revivals and 
fundamentalism in religion. These are only half-way houses to a 
radical reconstruction of the mind. The uncertainty between 
dogmatic faith and blatant unbelief is due to the non-existence of 
a philosophic tradition or habit of mind. The mental suffering of 
the thinking, when the great inheritance of mankind is concealed 
by the first views of science, the suffering which is due to the 
conflict between the old and the new values, which are both 
accepted, though without reconciliation, is the sign that no 
upheaval, no crude passion can put out the light of spirit in man. 
However dense the surrounding darkness may be, the light will 
shine though that darkness may not comprehend it. Only when 
the life of spirit transfigures and irradiates the life of man from 
within will it be possible for him to renew the face of the earth. 
The need of the world today is for a religion of the spirit, which 
will give a purpose to life, which will not demand any evasion or 
ambiguity, which will reconcile the ideal and the real, the poetry 
and the prose of life, which will speak to the profound realities of 
Our nature and satisfy the whole of our being, our critical intelli- 
gence and our active desire.®5 

From the mention of Plato and Sankara, it is evident that 
Dr Radhakrishnan seeks to expound Sankara’s Advaita in the 
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light of the idealistic tradition of the West. He expressly charac- 
terises Advaita as Absolute Idealism. “It is my opinion”’ says 
Radhakrishnan, “that systems which play the game of philosophy 
fairly and squarely, with freedom from presuppositions and 
religious mentality end in Absolute Idealism’. 

The ulfimate reality, according to both Absolute Idealism 
and Advaita, is One, non-dual; it is of the nature of spirit. The 
Upanisads refer to the smpreme reality by the terms Brahman and 
Aiman. Brahman does not admit of any positive description. Its 
nature has to be indicated negatively as ‘not this’ ‘not this’. When 
positive terms are used they are to be understood figuratively as 
denying their opposites as we have had occasion to observe. Thus, 
sat means not non-being cit not non-consciousness, and Gnanda not 
of the nature of sorrow. Brahman is devoid of all differences, of like 
kind, of defferent kind, and of internal distinctions. Although reason 
is helpful in telling us what Brahman is not it cannot directly reveal 
it to us. Rational knowledge is always mediate knowledge. 
Brahman experience is given in intuition, which is not irrational or 
anti-rational but supra-rational. 

Radhakrishnan agrees with Sankara in distinguishing between 
two points of view, the transcendent (param@arthika) and the empiri- 
cal (vyavaharika). What we have stated above regarding Brahman is 
from the transcendent standpoint. From the empirical standpoint, 
i.e., from the side of the relative world of which we who are in 
ignorance are parts, Brahman appears as Isvara (God) endowed with 
all auspic‘ous attributes such as omniscience omnipotence etc. God 
is the ground of the universe. He is the cause of origination, susten- 
tation and destruction. He is also the supreme object of devotion. 
Radhakrishnan defines Isvara as ‘Brahman cast through the molds 
of logic’.°° What he means by this definition seems to be that when ~ 
we apply the categories such as cause-effect, substance-attribute etc., 
to Brahman we are limiting it and it is made to appear as God. 
Brahman-in-itself. which is nirguna (attributeless) and Brahman-in- 
relation-to-the-world which is saguna (being endowed with attri- 
butes) are not two Brahmans; it is the same Brahman viewed from 
two different standpoints. Saguna-Brahman or Isvara has for its 
adjunct mdyda; and it is through mdyd that Isvara projects the 
world. 

The concept of maya presents insuperable difficulties to one 
who seeks to understand it thus we have seen already. Mayda is 
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offered not as an explanation of the world but in order to show 
that any explanation thereof is bound to fail. As the author of the 
PaftcadaSi observes in effect: To the metaphysician mdyd isa 
riddle, a sphynx which is impervious to all attempts at probing 
into its nature. To logic, maya is a puzzle. Wonder is its garment; 
inscrutable is its nature.**? Dr Radhakrishnan has made a statement 
about the world of maya which has puzzled the wits of many a 
scholar. He says “‘Unreal the world is, illusory it is not.’6® The 
general view among scholars is that the world of mdyd is illusory 
but not unreal. But why has Dr Radhakrishnan made the seemingly 
contrary statement? The reason, it appears, is his adoption of the 
Western Absolutist distinction between reality and existence. He 
makes the distinction in the following words: ‘““That which does not 
exist may be real, while that which does may not be so; for the real 
it is impossible to exist.” While this. distinction between reality 
and existence which Dr Radhakrishnan makes may be justified on 
the ground of Absolute Idealism, it is not true according to 
Vedanta. Idealists like F.H. Bradley maintain that existence is not 
reality, but is a form of the appearance of the real. Or, at best, it 
is a species of the'real. The Vedanta, however, holds that exist- 
ence is neither an appearance of the real nor a species thereof, but 
that it is the same as reality. As the Bhagavad-Gita says: ““Of the 
unreal there is no existence; of non-existence there is no reality.’’”® 
When mdya is characterised as an illusion what is meant is that it 
is indeterminable. The world of mdyda appears clearly to our 
intellect; but its nature defies all attempts at comprehension. What 
is special about Advaita is that while other theories try to explain 
the ‘how’ of the world-appearance and fail but imagine that they 
have explained, Advaita is aware that the world of mdyd is 
inexplicable. In relative experience it appears; therefore it cannot 
be unreal. At the dawn of self-knowledge it is sublated; therefore 
it cannot be real. It cannot be both reali and unreal for that 
would be a contradiction therefore it is neither real nor unreal. 
What is neither real nor unreal is illusory. 

Dr Radhakrishnan notices some difference between the 
teachings of Sankara and those of his Grand-preceptor Gaudapada. 
While Sankara assigns to the external world relative reality, 
Gaudapada leans heavily on subjectivism. In order to refute realism 
Gaudapada makes use of Vijfana-vdda arguments. This, however, 
does not mean that the Great Teacher lends his support to the 
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subjectivism of Vijidna-vada. When he compares the waking- 
world to the dream-world, he does not identify them. What he 
intends to teach is that the waking-world is like the dream-world. 
What the dream-world is to the waking-world, that the waking- 
world is to the supreme non-dual Truth, the Tariya. Nor does 
Gaudapdda advocate the doctrine of a single jiva (ekajiva-vdda) he 
explicitly recognises the empirica! plurality of jivas. In all these 
respects there is no difference whatsoever between Gaudap4dda and 
Sankara. It will be seen that the procedure followed by Gaudapada 
is exactly similar to that adopted by the Absolute Idealists in the 
West in their criticism of the Realistic doctrines”. 

The central theme of Dr Radhakrishnan’s philosophy is the 
same as that of Advaita. Itisthat man is essentially spirit and 
that he shouid strive for and gain his real Self. This he can do in 
this very life, here and now. Such a one is a jivan-mukta. To the 
question ‘what happens to the appearances at the end’ Dr Radha- 
krishnan answers in Bradleyan language that they are transmuted 
‘somehow’ in the Absolute and he translates the ‘somehow’ as 
‘Sanikara’s anirvacaniya’ but immediately he hastens to add “‘that 
Sankara would object to Bradley’s use of the word ‘transmutation’. 
Even the amount of reaction on the imperfect which the world 
Suggests, 1S inconsistent with the unchanging perfection of the 
Absoute’’.“2. Yet, however, Dr Radhakrishnan’s attachment to 
Absolute Idealism seems to be responsible for the following state- 
ment that he immediately adds: “‘It is Sankara’s excessive attach- 
ment to logical precision that leads him into somewhat misleading 
statements, to the effect that the world is nought’’.’”* 

Whatever may be the minor differences which Dr Radha- 
krishnan has with the classical Advaita of Sankara he is second to 
none in his admiration for him. We shall quote here two passages 
from his writings. | 

‘Even those who do not agree with his general attitude to life 
will not be reluctant to allow him a place among the immortals’’.“* 

“It is impossible to read Sankara’s writings, packed as they are 
with serious and subtle thinking, without being conscious that one 
is in contact with a mind of a very fine penetration and profound 
spirituality. With his acute feeling of the immeasurable world, his 
stirring gaze into the abysman mysteries of the spirit; his unswerving 
resolve to say neither more nor less than what could be proved, 
Sankara stands out as a heroic figure of the first rank in the 
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somewhat motley crowd of the religious thinkers of medieval 
India. His philosophy stands forth complete, needing neither a 
before nor an after. It has a self-justifying wholeness characteris- 
tic of works of art’’.”5 | | 


The greatest contribution that Dr Radhakrishnan has made 
to Indian philosophy is that he succeeded to put it back in its 
rightful place on the philosophical map of the world. At a time 
when Western philosophers were becoming parochial and claiming 
that outside their own tradition there was no philosophy, it was 
given to Dr Radhakrishnan to demonstrate to them that Indian 
philosophy is philosophy. Negatively, he showed in The Reign 
of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy that contemporary Western 
philosophers, in spite of their professions to the contrary, were 
nevertheless influenced by theological beliefs. -And, positively, 
in his two-volume work on Indian Philosophy he made it clear by 
expounding the systems of Indian philosophy in the modern 
philosophical idiom that they have an indisputable title to be 
called philosophy even in the Western sense of the term. Indian 
philosophy aims at more than mere speculative understanding, 
but on that account it does not cease to be philosophy. If in the 
West there is an increasing understanding of the Indian philosophic 
thought, if several Western philosophers are now conscious of the 
great contribution India has made and can still make to world- 
philosophy, the credit at least the major share of it—goes to 
Dr Radhakrishnan. As the founder of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, he has been responsible in a large measure, for making 
philosophising in India a significant part of world-philosophising. 
Had he not striven, over a large number of years, to give a lead 
to contemporary Indian philosophy, the philosophical activity in 
India would not have acquired that alertness and importance 
which characterises it today. 


The philosopher Radhakrishnan has a deep religious soul, 
which is quite in consonance with the Indian tradition in philoso- 
phy—religious, not in a narrow sense, but in the most comprehen- 
sive sense possible. With him, philosophy is not only a way of 
thought but also a way of life. The serious purpose of philosophy, 
its practical consequence for man is that which interests Dr 
Radhakrishnan most. It is with a view to stress the importance 
of spiritual life that he has written his commentaries on three 
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basic texts of Vedanta—the Upanisads, the Bhagavad-Gitd, and the 
Brahma-sitra; the subtitle he has given to the last of these works is 
significant—“‘The Philosophy of Spiritual Life’. 


Conclusion 


The golden thread that runs through the teachings of the 
contemporary ‘thinkers’ included in this volume is Advaita. Even 
such of those who do not accept certain aspects of classical Ad- 
vaita do call themselves Advaitins. As explained already, Advaita 
may be expounded in a variety of ways. Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak drew his main inspiration from the Bhagavad- 
Gita. In his interpretation of the Gita metaphysics he agrees com- 
pletely with Sankara. The only significant point of difference 
which he.sometimes makes is in regard to the means to release. 
While according to Sankara jfidna is the direct means and karma- 
yoga an ancillary, according to Tilak release may be gained through 
karma also or asin combination with jfdza. Mahatma Gandhi, 
as we have shown in some detail, accepts Advaita whole-heartedly. 
Although he has not discussed the various Advaita doctrines in 
detail, it is clear that his entire life of prayer and meditation and 
service was based on the fundamental truth that the ultimate 
reality is one. Truth is its name, he said and non-violence is the 
means toreach it. Rabindranath Tagore preferred the cosmic 
view of reality, while realising the higher standpoint from which it 
is distinctionless and non-dual. What is distinctive of him is the 
poetical approach to Advaita. Sri Aurobindo introduces the con- 
cept of evolution in Advaita. According to him the plenary reality 
is Sat cit Gnanda. It descends into mind, life and matter; there is 
also a complementary ascending movement of matter, life and mind 
to the ultimately real; the double process is accomplished through 
the mediation of the supermind. He believed that ultimately matter 
will be divinised, losing its materiality. Sri Aurobindo did not accept 
the doctrine of maya which he described as a_ negative attitude 
_ which is the counterpart of the materialist’s negation. He pre- 
ferred to view the world-creation as God’s /i/d but as we have had 
occasion to see, the view of the world as the result of divine li/d is 
recognised by Sankara. Svami Vivekananda and Ramana Maharsi 
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taught the purest form of Advaita. The Svami, as we have seen, 
was carefully chosen by his Master Sri Ramakrsna to spread his 
mission throughout the world. The mission of one-ness and the 
transcendent unity of religions is based on Advaita. To the West 
he gave Advaita as a corrective to denominationalise differences 
and as a means to realise spiritual harmony. To India he re- 
taught Advaita because of his conviction that from it alone 
indomitable strength would accrue to the nation. Ramana Maharsi 
had the Advaita experience without any preparatory discipline and 
ever after this experience the Sage remained in that natural state 
(sahaja). Aspirants went to him from all over the world whom 
he instructed through silence and through words when they became 
necessary. Radhakrishnan and Bhattacharyya were Professors of 
Philosophy who at the same time endeavoured to translate into 
practice what they taught as the ultimate truth. Both of them were 
Advaitins; they sought to interpret Advaita with the help of the 
absolutistic tradition of the West in which they recognised some 
similarities. , 

One of the usual charges levelled against Indian philosophy in 
general and Advaita in particular is that they are insensitive to 
human welfare. The least that we can say about this charge is 
that it is farthest removed from the truth. As it will be evident 
from the teachings of the great thinkers, the study of which is being 
made in this volume the great ones are concerned all the time 
about the world and not about their individual interests. They aim 
at overcoming selfishness and individual perfection. 

We shall briefly examine the charge that is referred to above 
and show how it is baseless. The main points in reply to the charge 
are fairly clear. (1) It is true that moksa is the primary concern of 
all the schools of Indian philosophy, orthodox and heterodox, 
theistic and non-theistic, with the exception of Carvaka materialism. 
Whatever else it may connote, moksa stands for the state of free- 
dom from repeated involvement in the time-process with its 
accompanying constrictions such as embodiedness. Moksa means 
the reinstatement of the soul in its pure nature. (2) But it does not 
follow from this that moksa is a self-interested or selfish gain in the 
sense in which these terms are understood. All the systems of 
Indian philosophy, even the pluralistic ones, distinguish the Self 
from the ego. The pure Self does not have any selfish interests— 
interests which are contrary or opposed to those of the other selves. 
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st is in the measure that the Self gets rid of selfishness that it be- 
comes free. Freedom consists in overcoming the distinction between 
‘mine’ and. ‘not mine’. (3) The institution of the four stages in life 
(Gframas) is so designed as to gradually wean the individual from 
his selfish instincts. As he steps from one stage into another, his 
sphere of interests becomes wider, and he progressively grows out 
of narrow attachments. The sannydsin is not one who hates his 
fellow-beings or flees the world. Of him, it may truly be said that 
he is a citizen of the world. He disowns what is small in order to 
own what is large. (4) The virtue that everyone should cultivate 
in order even to aspire for perfection, it should be remembered, 
are social excellences which put the individual en rapport with 
society. Virtues like non-injury (ahimsd), although expressed 
negatively, are not negative virtues. Ahimsd, for example, is not 
simply refraining from doing harm : it stands for positive, universal 
love. It is explicitly enjoined that one has to look upon others as 
on oneself: one ought to become the friend of ail through acts. 
thoughts and speech. When an individual becomes a recluse or 
sannyasin, his social interests do not shrink but, on the contrary, 
expand. That is why while compromises in the observance of the 
virtues are permitted in the case of the householder, the sunnyasin 
has to observe them in letter and in spirit. As the Jainas would 
put it, it is enough if the householder adopts the anuvratas, bui 
the recluse ought to follow the way of the mahavratas. (5) Thus, 
it is clear, that according to the best tradiuions of Indian philosophy, 
the more one evolves, the greater does one identify oneself with 
the interests of all. If it is a choice between individual interests 
and social interests, the right course for one would be to choose 
the latter. The rule is, the wider the better. 

A word may now be said about Advaita-Vedanta against 
which it is that the charge we are examining is chiefly levelled. If 
the world is an illusion, it is asked, what meaning can social service 
have, and what purpose can it serve? In reply, it may not be out 
of place to point out that, just as the modern physicist’s concep- 
tion of material things, which is very different from the popular 
notion, has not rendered the making and use of furniture I'ke 
tables and chairs, and life-functions such as eating and drinking 
either useless or meaningless, even so the view that the world is 
maya does not take away anything that is significant from the 
usage of our experience in the world. The knowledge that tie 
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earth will be burnt up at some distant future, according to one 
physical theory, does not rob our activities of any content; so also, 
the knowledge that we shall be seeing the world in a different way, 
sub specie aeternitatis, when we gain perfection, will not make our 
life now meaningless or purposeless. On the contrary, such 
knowledge will impart to our existence true significance and proper 
direction. At no stage in the life of an individual, according to 
Advaita, is the need to serve the world to be dispensed with; when 
one is an aspirant for moksa and a student of Vedanta one should 
perform one’s duties without any selfish motive in order to get the 
mind rendered pure; for it is only the purified mind that can 
receive enlightenment. The enlightened one, the one who has 
gained perfection, has no selfish ends to aim at or achieve. All 
his actions—or what the world sees as his actions—result in the 
greatest good to the world. Let me cite, in this context, a passage 
from Sankara’s Gitd-bhdsya. Commenting on the verse (iii, 20) 
which refers to King Janaka and others as spiritual exemplars 
Sankara says: “If they were sages who had gained the true vision, 
then, it should be taken that they performed actions in accordance 
with prarabdha for the sake of world-welfare: or, if they were 
aspirants who had not acquired the plenary wisdom, then, we 
should say that they performed their duties because such perform- 
ance is the means for purifying the mind”. Working for world- 
welfare (loka sangraha) is defined by Sankara thus: it is preventing 
the masses from following the wrong path (Jokasya unmargapravrtti 
niva@ranam loka-sangrah). A later commentator Sankardnanda 
adds: loka-sangraha is helping the masses to get liberated by 
showing them the right path. 


Let me conclude by citing a verse from the Bhagavad-Gita in 
which Sri Kréna defines the ideal man, the man of perfection. 


atmaupamyena sorvatra samam paSyati yo’rjuna 
sukham va yadi va duhkham sa yogi paramo matah™® 
He who sees the same everywhere as equal to this own self, 


whether in happiness or in sorrow, is thought to be the supreme 
yogin, 


Sankara explains the verse thus : ‘He sees whatever is pleasant 
to himself as pleasant to all creatures, and that whatever is sorrow- 
ful to himself as sorrowful to all beings. Thus seeing what is 
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happiness or sorrow to himself is likewise happiness or sorrow to 
all beings he causes sorrow to no being; he is harmless. He is one 
who sees the same Atman everywhere”’. 
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PART TWO 


EIGHT CONTEMPORARY INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHERS 


LOKAMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 
(1856-1920) 


I Life and Work 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK was born in Ratnagiri on the 23rd of July 
1856. His father Gangadhar Pant taught him Sanskrit, Arithmetic 
and Marathi. In 1866 he joined the Poona City School, and when 
he was studying in school he was married to Tapibai in 1871. His 
father died in 1872; in 1873 he joined the Deccan College, failed to 
pass the F.A. Examination due to undue interest in physical 
exercises, and in 1876, graduated in the first class in Poona. In 
1879, Tilak took the LL.B degree and entered public life as an 
educationist in 1880. In 1881 the Mahratta and the Marathi weekly 
Kesari were started, and Tilak mostly wrote on religion, law and 
political issues. He was imprisoned in 1882 and sentenced to four 
months simple imprisonment in connection with an editorial in the 
Kesari. In 1884, the Deccan Education Society was founded, and 
an Arts College was established in 1885. In 1889, he got an 
opportunity for working for the Indian National Congress. He 
nationalised the Ganapati Festival in 1883 to achieve harmony 
amongst the various sections of the Hindu community, wrote the 
Orion or Researches in the Antiquity of the Vedas in 1889 and 
published it in 1893, the Shivaji movement was started in 1895. 
He was elected to the Bombay Legislative Council twice in 1895 _ 
and 1897; he intensified his anti-Government campaign in 1897, 
was arrested and released on bail, and was sentenced to 18 months 
R.I. for not being loyal to the Queen. He was set free in 
September 1898, six months before the expiry of his term. He 
was again imprisoned for six years in a case of vindictiveness; he 
produced another valuable work, The Artic Home in the Vedas 
which was published in 1903. This wasa sequel to Orion. In 
1906 he spread the message of svadesi and self-Government. He 
was arrested in June 1908, sentenced to six years transportation 
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to Burma. In the Mandalay Jail, within a brief space of five 
months from 2nd November 1910 to March 30, 1911, Tilak 
produced his monumental work, the Gitd-rahasya. He was 
released in 1914. In 1916, he undertook an extensive lecture tour 
for instructing the masses on Home Rule. After a spell of 9 years, 
the extremists, under the leadership of Tilak, returned to the 
Congress in 1916, at the Lucknow Session. In the period October 
1918 to the end of that month, he stayed in London and lost the suit 
against Chirol. Tilak was elected President of the Delhi Congress 
in 1918 and the Amritsar Congress was the last that Tilak 
attended. He was at the zenith of popularity, and his word was 
law at the Congress Sessions. On 28th July of 1920, Mahatma 
Gandhi announced that the non-cooperation movement would be 
inaugurated on Ist August 1920. But Tilak had a severe attack 
of Malaria on 26th July, Friday; on Saturday, he became 
unconscious; and on Saturday night at 0.50 hours, the Lokamanya 
was no more. On the Ist of August, death removed Tilak from 
the political stage; and Gandhiji took over the place of Lokamanya. 


2 The Criterion of Reality 


The ‘observer’ of the external world is different from what 
is observed. We cannot determine the nature of the Absolute 
Reality which is beyond the reach of the sense organs by means 
of imagination and inference. Arthdpatti or implication can 
posit an entity ‘seer’ as different from the ‘seen’, but fails to 
describe the nature of the seer. Tilak declares that sruti texts 
(Sabda pramana being the expressions of experiences gained by 
the ancient sages alone is the valid means of understanding the 
nature of the ultimate Reality. Tilak has taken for granted the 
loctrines propounded in the Gitd and in the Upanisads about .this 
Observer and asks ‘in what way those theories can be scientifically 
supported.’ The prasthana-trayi viz., the Upanisads, the Brahma- 
sétra and the Bhagavad-gitda, are the three principal authoritative 
_ works or the pillars of the Vedic religion; they systematically 
expound the two paths of nivrtti or renunciation and pravrtti or 
‘energism’. The Upanisads advocate mainly the path of renuncia- 
tion, the Brahma s4ira has reconciled and harmonised the various 
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thoughts found in the Upanisads, and the Gitd ‘has supplemented 
the concept of kKarma-yoga to the Vedic religion.’ 


3 The Ultimate Reality 


The ultimate Reality or the ‘observer’ is designated variously 
in the Gita as Atman, Purusottama, Paramapurusa, Paramdtman and 
Parabrahman, and has been described as that which cannot be 
cut by weapon, burnt by fire, drenched by water or dried up by 
wind. It is real, permanent and non-dual. There are two aspects 
or ‘forms’ of the Ultimate Reality, Brahman, the manifest (vyakta) 
and the unmanifest (avyakta). The unmanifest Brahman has two 
forms, the saguna (with attributes) and nirguna (without attributes). 
The manifest form of Brahman is an illusory manifestation of the 
unmanifest Brahman. This appearance of the manifest form from 
the unmanifest, is due to the power of illusion known as maya. 

In the scriptures, Brahman has been described in three different 
ways: saguna (with attributes), saguna-nirguna (with and without 
attributes) and nirguna (attributeless). Brahman is described as 
saguna, having the qualities of mercy and potentialities. The 
text, ‘I am never polluted by activity, etc.,’ describes Brahman as 
nirguna and the text, “It appears to be possessed of all organs, 
yet, is devoid of organs, and is qualityless, and at the same time 
the experiencer of the qualities depict Brahman as saguna-nirguna. 
Brahman is also described in terms of mutually contradictory 
qualities as smaller than an atom and larger than the largest. It 
is also said to be beyond the iconical forms (earth, water and fire) 
and the non-iconical forms (air and ether) in the words ‘neti, neti’ 
(it is not this, it is not this). 

The technique known as adhydropa and apavada (superimposi- 
tion and subsequent denial) is very necessary to understand the 
nature of the non-dual Brahman. The aspirant is first taught about 
attributes like creation, sustentation and destruction of the universe 
ascribed to the attributeless Brahman, these accidental attributes 
are subsequently denied and the essentia! nature of Brahman, 
‘existence-knowledge-bliss is accepted. The different forms of 
Brahman are symbolic in nature and are meant for worship. The 
nireuna-Brahman can be realised only after understanding the 
saguna aspect by withdrawing the sirer imposed qualities 
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gradually. Contradictory terms like ‘far’ and near’ are necessary 
in describing the attributeless Brahman. The non-dual Brahman 
cannot be described as being ‘near’ or ‘far’. It is neither far nor 
near. As it is impossible to describe that which has no qualities 
with the adjectives depicting qualities, one has to use mutually 
contradictory adjectives. 

According to Tilak there are three doctrines of the Gitd on 
the aspects of Brahman which is attributeless, all-pervasive, eternal 
and exists in an unrelated and independent state. ‘‘The impercep- 
tible, attributeless Brahman is fundamental, and by ignorance one 
considers it as with attributes’. Secondly, ‘“‘the universe is the 
illusion (maya) of the creator’. The third view is that ‘‘the 
individual self is “fundamentally of the same form as the Parames- 
vara’ (the creator).? Due to ignorance, attributes are ascribed to 
the attributeless, imperceptible substratum, Brahman. The saguna- 
Brahman is therefore a mere appearance caused by one’s own 
ignorance. The second doctrine states that the universe is an 
illusory creation of the illusory creator. The word ‘fundamentally’ 
in the third doctrine signifies pure consciousness rid of adjuncts. 
When the two up@dhis or adjuncts of the individual self and the 
creator are attributed to illusion, one has to accept that the jiva 
is identical with Jsvara in its essential nature. 

The Gitd defines knowledge as the realisation of unity in 
diversity. The extension of the process of the unifying tendency 
of knowledge necessitates the inclusion of matter and spirit in one 
Absolute Entity as stated in the Gitd. The Spirit is attributeless; 
diversity is due to individuation; and hence the attributeless spirit 
cannot have the quality of individuation. Tilak concludes that 
the Ultimate Reality can only be the non-dual substratum of both 
matter and spirit. 


4. Jiva, the Individual Self 


The individual self is defined in the Gitd as a part (amSa) of 
the Lord who is the soul inhabiting the heart of all created beings. 
The word ‘part’ does not mean ‘an independent piece which has 
been cut out’ or like ‘one of the grains in a pomegranate’. The Jiva 
is a part of the all-pervasive Self, as the ether in a house is a part 
of the all-pervasive ether. The synthetic knowledge attained by — 
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the dtman must be the counterpart of the synthesis of all the 
objects in the world made of Brahman, or the root of the objects, 
according to the principle of the unifying tendency of knowledge 
and by breaking up their diversities. Otherwise, knowledge will 
be without a foundation. Tilak thus gives an epistemological 
proof for the identity of dtman and Brahman, and says that this 
is the import of the major texts or maha vdkyas of the Upanisads. 
But, this identity can only be experienced, when the threefold 
differences of cogniser, cognised and cognition and the twofold 
distinction of worshipper and worshipped cease. This state cannot 
be expressed to another as the word ‘another’ indicates that the 
state is being destroyed and one returns to the world of diversity. 
This non-dual experience is expressed in the Gitd passage: “‘all 
created beings are within himself, and he is within all created 
beings’. This is the principle of identifying everything with oneself 
(atmaupamya). This state is not comparable to that of dream 
or deep-sleep, since the realised one has not ‘ceased to be awake’. 
There is no peeity based on duality g ersten = here. 


release. 
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generative principle of God. This divine illusion consists cf the 
three constituents sattva, rajas and tamas. The jiva is said to be 
the second prakrti of the Lord. Matter is eightfold consisting of 
carth, water, fire, air, ether, inind, reason and individuation. Tilak 
defines mayd, the synonym of matter, as the “qualities of Time 
and Space embodied in name and form, as a result of which the 
fundamental, non-perceptible and qualityless Parabrahman. existing 
at the commencement of the world, appears in the form of the 
visible world.’’* The appearance of the universe is thus stated 
to be caused by the illusory power, mdyd, which is anddi in the 
sense that its beginning cannot be known. In another context 
Tilak argues that some action is necessary for changing the 
attributeless imperceptible Brahman into the perceptible, having 
attributes; and this action, according to him, is karma. Thus, 
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karma becomes the cause of the universe. Karma is also defined 
as the activity of mdyd, and as the synonym of mdayd. 

Tilak prefers to classify karma into two types, prdrabdha karma 
or commenced karma and dnarabdha-karma or uncommenced 
karma which is defined as the ‘‘accumulated actions for which one 
has to suffer in the future— whether they can be suffered in this 
life or whether it is necessary to take other births to suffer them.’”® 
None can escape the effect of karma which depends on the past 
good or bad deeds performed. This is the first rule on the effect 
of karma. The prdrabdha-karma which is a portion of the 
accumulated karma or saficita-karma has to be experienced without 
being destroyed.. According to the second rule, there is a 
possibility of annihilating the uncommenced portion of andrabdha- 
karma. The only way of escaping from the accumulated karma 
in the innumerable births is j#dna the realisation of identity of 
Gtman and Brahman. Tilak also thinks that if the accumulated 
karma gets exhausted, one automatically gets liberated. This 
doctrine is termed karma-mukti- or naiskarmya-siddhi, ‘the salvation 
by abstinence from action’. At the same time, Tilak defines 
naiskarmya-siddhi as the state in which a person performs action 
without being affected by the effect of the action. 

Atman is free from action, and prakrti cannot act by itself. 
The embodied dtman inspires the mind, which, when pure, follows 
the inspiration and attains the knowledge required for self- 
realisation. Merit and demerit cannot be ascribed to action but 
are the effects of the mind of the agent of action. In an enlightened 
person of ‘equable frame of mind’, the sense of agency disappears, 
the result of such an action does not bind him since his karma 
gets burnt by the fire of knowledge. The sacrificial rituals are 
very necessary for the proper functioning of the world. Tilak, 
therefore, concludes that the enlightened person should perform 
his duty (svadharma) as enjoined in the scriptures according to 
his order and stage of life, even after realising the identity of 
Brahman and atman. 


6 Causality and Creation 


In the drambha-vadda of the Nyaya school, Tilak remarks, how 
activity began in the atoms is not clearly explained. The cause of 
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the rising gradation in the creation is also not given. Finally, it 
is not explained as to how the ‘lifeless’ atom becomes a ‘living’ 
entity. Tilak has refuted the satkdrya-vada of the Sdankhya 
school in the following way. Diversity is the result of individua- 
tion, but the attributeless purusas cannot possess the quality of 
remaining distinct from each other. Innumerable purusas cannot 
exist in the beginning. The quality of individuation can only be 
caused by the contact of purusa with matter. If this union is real 
and eternal, it cannot be got rid of, and liberation cannot be 
attained. If it is illusory, the fact that matter begins its evolution 
in the presence of spirit is falsified. The inert matter and the self- 
conscious purusa are completely different from each other, and 
hence, matter cannot be said to act for the benefit of purusa. 
Matter is not an independent entity, as stated in the Gitd, it acts 
by the will of God. Creation is compared to the ‘sandatana 
aSvattha-vrksa’ or ancient pipal tree whose root is the Absolute 
Brahman and the roots are stated to grow upwards with branches 
downwards. This tree is described in the scriptures as the ‘dance 
of creation’, ‘the diffusion of matter’ or ‘illusion’. Tilak concludes 
that m@yd or prakrtiis not an independent entity, and that only 
the human organs, due to ignorance, superimpose appearance 
on the attributeiess Brahman. This theory of causality of Advaita 
Vedanta is known as vivarta-vdda. 

A human year is equivalent to one day of the gods. A maha- 
yuga consists of the four yugas krta, treta, dvapara and kali, with 
transitional periods in between, the total number of years being; 
12,000 of gods or 43,20,000 of human years. Seventy-one such 
cycles are said to be one manvantara, and fourteen such manvan- 
taras with a transitional period of one krta-yuga in between in one 
kalpa or a day of the creator Brahma, consisting of 432 crores of 
human years or i,000 years of gods. When the kalpa starts, 
creation begins, when the night of Brahma begins dissolution or 
pralaya starts.* 


7. Tilak’s Theory of Right Action 


Tilak says that the concept of right action o1 ‘dharma’ is a 


*For a detailed study of Tilak’s exposition of causality and creation 
refer to the co-auther’s Doctoral Thesis entitlhd “A Study of Tilak’s 


Gita-rahasya” in the light of Sankara’s commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, 
of the Madras University, 1975. 
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very complex one. Dharma has beeu defined in terms or its 
fundamental form as ‘respectable behaviour’; in terms of its origin 
as custom; and as limitations or restrictions imposed for the 
welfare of the society. These three definitions are inadequate 
according tu Tilak, as the precepts of the sages differ, customs 
too widely differ, and the consequences of any restricted act also 
are too many. If dharma is taken to be the path followed by 
venerable persons, the right sense of ‘venerable person’ has to be 
determined. The term ‘mahd-janah’ or venerable persons cannot 
mean a large collection of men, since followmg a large collection 
of ignorant men is like the blind following the blind. It cannot 
‘mean ‘learned men’ as there is no conformity or uniformity in 
their action. The complexity increases with the fact that an 
excess of dharma is vice; and as regards the type of person who 
should decide as to what is too much and what is too little; and, 
the decision has to be taken in terms of time and person—what is 
too much for one person may be too little for another, and for 
the same person it may differ with reference to time. 

Tilak refutes two imperfect views, the materialistic view of 
happiness (adhibhautika-sukhavdda) and the intuitional view of the 
theological view (Gdhi-daivika); and, finally explains his theory of 
right action, which he calls the metaphysical view (adhydtmika). 
His interpretations of the terms materialistic, intuitional and 
metaphysical are completely different from the western interpre- 
tations to the extent that a western metaphysical view will be 
regarded by him as materialistic. In the materialistic view, 
objects are judged as they are perceived. In the theological or 
intuitional view, deities or powers, the root-principles of the 
material world, exist as distinct from the objects and activate 
them. In the metaphysical view of Tilak, one impercetible 
spiritual force, the factor or consciousness of cittaSakti is believed 
to motivate the external world. This force exists in the human 
body as dtman, the consciousness that relates him to the universe. 

Action is performed either to obtain happiness or to ward 
off unhappiness. To judge the intensity of happiness, there are 
four possibilities of standardising an external perceived effect. 
' Self-centred happiness that excludes charity is not favoured 
generally and fails when it affects others. Selfishness with limita- 
tions imposed is also motivated by self-interest. In the third view 
of enlightened self-interest, both selfishness and selflessness are 
determinants, but in case of conflict, it is difficult to determine as 
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to what extent one should sacrifice one’s interest. The fourth view 
of the greatest good (or happiness) of the greatest number is also 
not perfect. An act that could please one good man is preferable 
to that which gives happiness to a larger number of wicked 
people. The materialistic theory of happiness has failed to explain 
‘in what lies the happiness of people’, the method of ascertaining 
it, and ‘by whom it has to be ascertained’. When determining 
the moral act, reason, desire and motive of the agent are ignored 
in this theory. Tilak remarks that the difference between selfish- 
ness and selflessness is only apparent, and that in a good man the 
interest and welfare of others become the self-interest, removing 
the apparent conflict. Tilak names the aggregate of all the 
sattvika virtues like justice, kindness, etc., as ‘humanness’ which 
can serve as the index of morality. An act that enhances human- 
ness Or is consistent with it, is a moral act. The criterion of ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number’ is an insignificant part of 
this all-comprehensive test of humanness. ! 

The intuitionists consider noble impulses or virtues like pity, 
kindness etc.; that impel a man to perform an act as deities. 
Conscience or the mano-devata or mental deity is the God-given 
inherent power of discriminating between good and bad. Though 
the criterion of ‘dictates of conscience’ appears to be very simple, 
it is unreliable due to the nature and limitations of the human 
mind. The sattvika mind is capable of discriminating the right 
action, the rdjasa mind does not discriminate properly, and 
tamasa buddhi judges the unrighteous as righteous. The type of 
mind depends upon the previous impressions, education, control 
of sense organs and the nature of food taken, as stated in the Gitd. 
When buddhi or reason becomes pure (vyavasdyatmika buddhi) and 
self-devoted, the vdsandtmika buddhi that is mind or practical 
reason becomes pure and executes the bodily organs to perfom 
sattvika actions. The conscience of the intuitionists is only the 
sattvika type of the vyavasdyatmika buddhi. 

Happiness is the sign of sattva, the nature of happiness 
becomes purer when a man becomes better. When the pure 
reason realises the non-dual Self, it attains the sattvika metaphysi- 
cal happiness. The rdjasa happiness is caused by sense-contact, 
and the tdmasa happiness, by sleep. Thus the determinant of 
morality is the metaphysical test of ‘beatific happiness in the shape 
of Self-realisation, and the attendant Pure Reasons of the doer.® 
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The Gitd describes the metaphysical happiness as peace or Santi 
or emancipation (nirvana), or the brahmi state of the sthitaprajfia. 
Such a realised person is content with himself, cheerful and is free 
from antinomies. He does his duties, free from attachment with 
an equable frame of mind. Since he has transcended the laws 
of ethics, he is vested with the authority of dictating those laws. 
Thus, the foundation of ethics, according to Tilak, is the frame of 
mind and mode of life of a self-realised person. 


8 The State of the Perfect Ones 


One who has realised the identity of Brahman and Atman 
before the time of death is known as the jivanmukta. When such 
a man’s body is cremated, Tilak observed, he reaches the Brahma- 
loka, the world of Brahma through the path of the gods (deva- 
yadna). This is also known as krama-mukti or gradual release or 
videha mukti or bodily release. In another context Tilak argues 
that the jivanmukta need not reach any place to attain release, but 
has to be embodied till his prdrabdha-karma gets exhausted. This 
conclusion contradicts his own earlier view of reaching the 
brahma-loka. According to Tilak, three duties are prescribed in 
the Gita to the jndadni or the realised person. By realising the 
identity of Brahman and dtman, his mind should be peaceful, 
non-inimical, equable and free from the objects of pleasures. 
Secondly, instead of renouncing his duties, he should perform his 
duties to set an example for others. Thirdly, he should make 
everyone progress gradually and peacefully. The jadni should 
perform all the specific functions even in his perfect state, the 
specific functions pertaining to one’s family and to one’s nation. 

The perfect man is not bound by ethical laws; he is the 
master of the ethical laws, not the slave. But he is not immoral. 
Even if he performs a_ sinful action, it must have been done for 
some purpose which is ethically correct. The immutable laws of 
ethics are based on the metaphysical foundation that there is one 
dtman in all the created things. This absolute immutable standard, 
_ which can be found only in a jdni, is necessary for evaluating 

and improving the present imperfect conditions. The absolute 
ethics, to Tilak, is all-comprehensive and can withstand any test. 
But even the perfect one has to deviate from the absolute standard 
in order to punish the wicked and protect the others. In 
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dealing with such a conflicting situation, the enlightened man 
reveals the laws of ethics, suitable for that imperfect society, which 
are to be considered as exceptions to the absolute laws. 


9 Criticism of Tilak’s Metaphysical Position 


Tilak is unable to decide about the nature of the relationship 
between mda@yd and karma. His definition of naiskarmya-siddhi 
is self-contradictory. The term andrabdha-kurma as explained by 
him includes a portion of prdrabdha-karma, and in that case it has 
to be pointed out that the entire ‘andrabdha-karma’ cannot be 
annihilated by jfdna as stated by him. The realised person is said 
to exist in his body because of his pradrabdha-karma, the effect of 
his past deeds in the former births, and hence, his actions may 
not constitute the absolute standard or exceptional laws as argued 
by him. 

Tilak’s theory of right action and his criterion of right action 
are refutable. Tilak in one context accepts jfdna as the ultimate 
means to release. Hence after realisation one cannot come back 
to the empirical world of illusion and perform any motivated act, 
even for the welfare of the world from the standpoint of the 
absolute. Neither the jivanmukta’s self which is Brahman itself 
nor his body which is inert can be held responsible for morality. 
The body of the jivanmukta is the effect of his prdrabdha-karma, 
and so, an effect which would manifest in spite of control or 
obstruction may not exhibit an absolute law. He cannot choose a 
right action pertinent to a conflicting situation, if we accept that 
he would act in a particular way impelled by the force of the 
‘ result of the past deeds of earlier embodiments. The world is 
accepted by Tilak as the illusion created by the illusory creator. 
The concept of progress holds good only in the realm of illusion, 
and progress that involves change has no place in the realm of the 
eternal and immutable Brahman. Thus, the enlightened one, who 
has realised the world as an illusion, cannot act for the progress 
and welfare of the illusory world. The man who has transcended 
the world of duality cannot come back to the realm of avidya and 
work for the welfare of others. Jfidna destroys mdyd, the cause of 
karma or action. To the realised, there is no Mdyd-world, as 
Tilak argues, and there. is no possibility of performing action as 
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the cause itself gets destroyed. Tilak’s argument that the absolute 
form of ethics found in the Vedas is based on the metaphysical 
foundation that there is one Atman in all beings is refutable. The 
right action of the absolute standard also involves duality and 
limitations. No action is possible in the final stage of the experi- 
ence of the non-dual Brahman. Action cannot be based on the 
foundation of the same dtman in every embodiment, as it involves 
limitation and difference. One has to accept dharma or right 
action as a revelation, as one accepts the existence of the non-dual 
Brahman as revealed by the Vedas. The three duties for the realised, 
-mentioned by Tilak are fallacious. As stated in the first law, one 
does not attain the equable frame of mind after realisation. Itis a 
preceding condition. In Indian philosophy, dharma controls 
kama and artha, but leads to moksa. Thus even in the ethical 
discipline, the need for renunciation of one’s duties when he is 
fit for the last stage is stressed for reaching the goal of liberation. 
Lokasangraha belongs to the realm of dharma and the man of the 
fourth adframa or stage, the sannydsin is completely free from the 
worldly duties. The realised who has transcended even the fourth 
stage, has nothing to do with the worid of ethics involving good 
and bad actions. Tilak is not justified in commanding the jnani 
to lead others. Ifa jf#dni perchance works for the progress and 
welfare of others, it can only be attributed to his pradrabdha. 


10 Tilak’s Practical Discipline 


There are two possibilities of leading one’s life after reali- 
sation, according to Tilak. The self-realised sage may either 
abandon actions without any desire for the fruits (karma-sannydsa) 
or perform actions without any desire for the fruits (Karma-yrga). 
In the former, he renounces all actions; the sdnkhya-yogin consi- 
ders all actions of the illusory world to be useless and inconsistent 
with knowledge. The two paths of sdnkhya-yoga and karma-yoga, 
Tilak says, lead to release; they differ in the method of purifying 
- the mind. In the former, sdnkhya-nisthd, action is abandoned 
after realisation, and in the karma-nisthda, only the desire-prompted 
‘action is abandoned, and the performance of desireless action is 
continued. The karma-yogin takes sannyGsa or renunciation ‘in 
the shape of abandonment of the fruit of action and performs 
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his duties enjoined in the scriptures with a peaceful frame of mind 
till death, for the purpose of universal welfare. Thus karma 
must be performed throughout one’s life, first, as a means to 
release, and later, in the state of perfection after realisation, for 
the purpose of universal welfare. Finally, Tilak concludes that 
jiiana-karma-samasamuceaya, the simultaneous combination of 
knowledge and action is the means to release. The acceptance of 
the monistic standpoint need not amount to the acceptance of 
the abandonment of action. There are two aspects.of the world, 
the Brahman-aspect and the mdyd-aspect with their similar 
counterparts in the human beings, viz., the self and the corporeal 
organs respectively. When the identity of Brahman and Atman is 
realised, the self merges in Brahman; and with the corporeal 
organs one has to perform one’s duties belonging to the world of 
maya. Though action or karma belongs to the mdayd-world it 
has been created by the Lord for some purpose, and no human 
being can stop it. Secondly, Brahman itself is covered by maya; 
the Lord Himself incarnates to protect the world, and hence, 
niskama-karma is productive of release. Thus karma-yoga is not 
preliminary to sdankhya-yoga; it is even superior to the latter. 
Karma-yoga includes all the different yogas like jadna-yoga, bhakti- 
yoga, etc., and is the sum of sGnkhya-yoga and niskdma-karma. 
By karma-yoga, Tilak means ‘jadna-miilaka-bhakti-pradhanya- 
-karma-yoga’, knowledge-originated, devotion-predominant, path 
of action. 


11 Comments 


Jiadna completely destroys ignorance which is the cause of 
bhakti and karma that involve duality. Hence, combination of 
jiiana, bhakti and karma is an impossibility. When jfidna arises, 
it destroys completely the possibility of karma and _ bhakti. 
Hence, after realisation, the realised person cannot come back to 
the empirical world of illusion and exhibit bhakti and karma except 
as observed by others. It is impossible to perform any motivated 
act even for the welfare of the world after realisation. Tilak’s 
conception of karma-yoga is thus fallacious. 

The Gitd often repeats the fact that after realisation, there is 
no rebirth, or one attains God or enters into God, etc. If Tilak 
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wants to give importance to lokasangraha by stressing the need for 
the ccntinuation of one’s duties even after realisation, he could 
have advocated a number of further embodiments of such a jfdni, 
even after the exhaustion of his prdrabdha-karma. If one accepts 
Tilak’s criterion of right: action as the ‘knowledge-originated 
devotion-predominant action’, one has to accept the equal status 
of all the three factors, jfdna, bhakti, and karma. In that case, 
Tilak cannot accept the vivarta-vdda or the view that the world is 
an illusory manifestation. The world should then be accepted as 
a reality where there is perpetual action to be performed, with the 
acceptance also of God for giving a role to bhakti. In that case, 
the concept of non-dual Brahman will have to be given up. Both 
being and becoming have to be accepted as real, as against the two 
levels of reality, the supremely real and the apparently real. Hence, 
it is very clear that the conception of the non-dual Brahman cannot 
be correlated with Tilak’s theory of right action. Such an attempt 
to correlate these two concepts has led to glaring inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions. As a result, Tilak has been forced to 
accept jiana, bhakti and niskadma-karma as the different means 
to release; to equate niskama-karma with naiskarmya-siddhi; and 
io give stretched meanings to key verses in the Gita. 

It is now necessary to state here the Lord’s views on action, 
inaction and right action. In verse xvi, 24, the Lord declares 
that the Sdstra is the pramdna or valid means for right action. 
Thus the Gitd is not a treatise on right action as declared by Tilak. 
Secondly, Manu-dharma-Ssdstra cannot be followed in the present 
kali-yuga due to the prevailing imperfect conditions and so 
PardSara-dharma-Sadstra has been declared to be the authority 
for this age. So, the jadna, as held by Tilak, cannot deviate 
from the laws enjoined in the sdstra prescribed for this age. It is 
to be remembered that the Veda is considered to be apauruseya 
(not formulated by any person), not even originated by ISsvara 
(God). Hence, no new code of law as a concession to the 
prevailing imperfect conditions of an age can be formulated by 
any person, be he a realised one or not. 
| The one who has realised that the Self is free from both the 
action as well as inaction of the body is the jivanmukta. He is 
therefore free from both ‘ought to’ and ‘ought not to’. He has 
not only transcended bad action but also good action or dharmé@. 
Secondly, action which is of three types, sattva, rajas and tamas, 
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is possible only if one guna predominates at a time and thus 
belongs.to the realm of prakrti. The jivanmukta, who is a gundatita, 
one ‘who has transcended the three gunas’ cannot perform action, 
since no guna can predominate in him for making possible such 
action. The action we see in him is the action caused by the 
existing body which acts due to the interaction of the gunas, as 
stated in the words ‘gund gunesu vartante’. This action cannot be 
equated to the action which is caused when a particular guna 
predominates. When the ego or the sense of agency itself is 
destroyed, one cannot attribute any action to the sage. The awar- 
eness ‘I exist’, as stated by Sankara, itself is due to the unspent 
portion of the prdrabdha-karma, and as the. released arrow has to 
reach its target, the body of the sagehas to exist till its karma gets 
exhausted. 

An action has to yield a result which may be.a perceived fruit 
(drsta-phala) or an unperceived fruit (adrsta-phala), which would 
cause another embodiment. Consequently, two types of ethics 
based on the two kinds of effects are possible. For the second 
type, Veda is the pram4na; and it holds good for the universe of 
the three gunas. It deals with obligatory, occasioned, desired and 
prohibited acts. The Gitd is not concerned with the types of such 
actions, their causes, etc. It only shows the way for the aspirant 
by advising him to accept only the Sastra-ordained acts. The 
Gita advocates karma-yoga, the performance of desireless action 
(niskama-karma) as dedicated to the Lord, as the first step leading 
to liberation. Here, it is to be noted that the Lord rules out 
k Gmya and pratisiddha karmas. Thus dharma or the performance 
of duty enjoined in the sdastra which is the right action, is to be 
carried out as a dedication to the Lord. This is karma-yoga. Tilak 
does not seem to be right in equating right action with karma-yoga. 
In the next stage, the Lord commands Arjuna to perform action 
only for His sake in the words ‘mat-karma’. Thus, even nitya and 
naimittike karmas are overlooked here. The third stage consists of 
practice in thinking of, or meditation on the Lord (abhydsa-yoga). 
Here the role of action is further reduced. In the final stage of 
duality there exists the devotee and the Lord. Sucha dhydna-yogi 
meditates constantly, thinks only of God. He can only bea 
sannydasin who is free from every action, but has not transcended 
duality yet. He considers God to be different from his self and 
meditates on Him, The Lord promises that He will uplift him, 
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The sadnkhya-yogin is the one who has a strong conviction that the 
Self alone exists. If he gets the immediate knowledge of the non- 
dual Brahman, he has understood the oneness of God and. himself. 
For him, there is no God apart from himself, i.e., the true Self. 
Thus no activity is necessary for him to attain, to purify, to 
Originate or to change anything. When a man sees everything 
in his self, there is no possibility of action.. Secondly, he has 
destroyed the tree of samsdra or the illusory world with the sword 
of knowledge. For him, the world disappears for ever, and thus, 
action after realisation, or coming back to the empirical world is 
not possible. Thus, Tilak’s conception of right-action after 
realisation stated to be ‘knowledge-originated, devotion-predomi- 
nant action’ is an impossibility. Thus, the Gitd is not a mere 
treatise on ethics, but it helps one to transcend even the scripture- 
ordained ethics by the gradual process of karma-yoga leading to 
dhydna-yoga, which in turn leads to jndna-yoga, finally culminating 
in naiskarmya-siddhi, the state of being free from action or the 
state of existing as the actionless Self.* 


12 Social Ideais 


Tilak upholds the varna system as a principle of stability and 
to him it is less harmful than the class structure of the western 
society. He writes : ‘“The institution of caste owed its origin, like 
so many other institutions, to the circumstances of Hindu society 
in ancient times, and as an organisation it has served its purpose 
by preventing the knowledge of industrial acts, by checking the 
abuse of despotic power and generally by keeping up feelings of 
morality, self-respect and superiority amongst people. Excepting 
the lowest, all Hindu castes are based on difference in occupation, 
trade, profession or calling. Caste must therefore be regarded as 
a secular and social organisation amongst the members of the 
Aryan race, for the preservation of hereditary occupations, and for 
the purpose of mutual help and cooperation liké the institution of 
social and Trade Guilds in Europe during middle ages ... ’” 

It is possible to organise and consolidate all the different 
sects of Hinduism into one unity by religious awakening, without 


*For a detailed study of the refutation of Tilak’s main thesis of jfdna- 
karma samuccayq vgdq please refer to the ¢o-author’s doctoral thesis. 
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creating a sense of hatred for or opposition to other religions. 
Hinduism is a great means and force to consolidate the majority 
of the people of India. Vedanta is useful in annihilating the 
tamasika qualities and realising the good qualities in man. The 
Bhagavad-gita exhorts us ‘to do unto others as we| would be done 
by’. The word dharma means our duties towards God and duty 
towards men. Hinduism provides for a moral as well as a social 
tie. Religious festival is the best occasion for the display of the 
best output of knowledge and intuition of the people in fine and 
aesthetic arts. To Tilak, the modern Sankaracdrya should be a 
man educated on modern lines, a virtuous man of resolute deter- 
mination who could win the hearts of the people and deliver 
speeches at big meetings. Just as in England highly educated 
persons took to orders, highly educated men in India should 
become sannydsins and preach religion as Vivekananda did. 

When a society is based on competition, wealth is not equally 
distributed and it is inevitable that marriage becomes a contract, 
and as a result, a number of women remain unmarried. Tilak 
accepts the inevitability of some change in the old social order 
due to the intermingling of the East and the West, spiritualism 
and materialism. He also points out that owing to the varna 
system we have preserved the special features of our society. He 
is not prepared to discard the traditional structure of the Hindu 
society but admits the inevitability of change. Tilak has proposed 
the following social reforms : girls should not be married before 
sixteen years, and boys, before twenty years; after forty years men 
should not marry or marry only widows; the custom of dowry 
should be abolished, widows should not be tonsured and every 
man should contribute 1/10 of his income for the promotion of 
these social reforms. Tilak is against the imposition of these 
reforms. He exhorts the youth of India to sacrifice even their lives 
for the cause of prohibition of liquor. 


13 Educational Ideals 


National education to Tilak is a part of national regeneration. 
The students should not be completely aloof from the national 
movement, our aim should be an education that will inspire them 
with patriotism, The present system failed to make the student 
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understand the present condition of his country; and also it has 
failed to prepare him for a vocation. To be able to read and 
write alone is not education; ‘that which gives us a knowledge of 
the experience of our ancestors, that which enables us to become 
true citizens and to earn our bread is called education’. 

The school text-book should not withhold vital knowledge 
from students; and technical and industrial training is an impor- 
tant part of education. The second item of National education is 
religious education which would remove mutual bickerings and 
quarrels. If true Hinduism is taught to Hindus and true Islam to 
Mussalmans, religious toleration and respect for each other’s faith 
‘could be promoted. The study of high principles keep us away 
from evil pursuits. As in America, children should be trained in 
politics; and Tilak pointed out that the text-books missed lessons 
on patriotism. In the system of national education, the medium 
of instruction must be the mother-tongue and English should be 
given only a secondary place. Such a compulsion for the study 
of foreign language exists only in India and we spend twenty to 
twentyfive years for education which could be easily achieved in 
seven or eight years. Tilak’s conception of National education 
is linked with the struggle for freedom as it is based on patriotism 
and emancipation of our country. 


14 Political Thoughts 


Political subjection obstructs social, industrial and other 
reforms; to avoid this difficulty, political agitation should be 
continuously maintained through national and provincial confer- 
ences. Public opinion should be roused through public meetings 
and the mass media. Tilak strongly objects to students taking 
active part in politics instead of devoting themselves to studies. But 
the students should be imbued with the spirit of patriotism, should 
take interest in national movements, obtain the knowledge of public 
institutions in order to discharge properly their public duties later. 

Swardj is the natural consequence of the diligent performance 
of duty. The karma-yogi strives for swardj and the jiiani or sage 
yearns for it. God does not help the indolent; and disinterested, 

and well-thought out action alone must be our guiding principle. 
It is our birth-right to rule our own house and nobody else can 
claim to do it. According to Tilak, boycott is not an unlawful 
method as rebellion is, When representation of grievances is not 
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effective, we should supplement it with boycott to achieve our 
objective. Boycott is the right weapon if we act with unity to 
improve the nation’s political and economic conditions. Tilak 
gives importance to the constructive and iadoat aspect of 
svadesi; to him boycott is a means of exercising pressure on 
Britain in order to get India’s legitimate rights. The two princi- 
ples of svadesi and boycott can be utilised to stop the drain of 
crores of rupees to a foreign country; and boycott is a legal 
method to be adopted when representation fails. The svadesi 
movement has been started for removing the poverty of the masses. 
When the Government is not in the interest of the people and 
when bureaucracy prevails, it should be replaced by Home-rule, a 
popular administration responsible to the people. The village 
autonomy of the old system has been destroyed by the depart- 
mentalism of the British rule. The village must be made a unit of 
self-government, and the village councils must deal with all or 
most of the village issues, education, medical relief, justice, police 
and sanitation. The combination of judicial and executive 
functions in the same officers should be discontinued. 

National language is an important element and the most 
powerful force that could promote national unity. Tilak is the 
first Congress leader to suggest Hindi written in Devanagari script 
as the national language of India. Disintegration in the past led 
to disintegration of national language and to loyalty to regional 
languages. In the political unity of the British rule, English 
became the national language of India. In Tilak’s scheme of 
svaraj, svadesi and boycott, English has to be replaced by Hindi. 
Tilak has anticipated the language problem, but has advised the 
Indians to subordinate their local interest to the national necessity 
of a standard script. The script we adopt must be easy to write, 
elegant, capable of being written with fluency, capable of express- 
ing all the sounds in different Aryan languages and must be cap- 
able of expressing the Dravidian sounds without diacritical marks. 
The Devanagari script is such a one and Tilak was opposed to the 
Roman script. 

Tilak realised the possibilities of developing Ganapati festival 
and Shivaji festival for the good of the community and of the 
country, and thus maintain national solidarity and national con- 
sciousness. Religion occupies a vital place in India and in the 
ancient India these festivals assumed a religious character and 
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were utilised for educating the people in the moral, social and 
political fields. In the recent past, saints like Ekanath partici- 
pated in such festivals and Ramdas started the Ramanavami 
festival. These festivals consolidated the Maratha people and 
enabled them to face Aurengazeb. The jatra festivals were 
occasions for the exhibition of the religious, industrial and social 
activities of the people. Tilak finally points out that a national 
festival is one of the principal means of the all-round development 
of the nation. The primary object of the Ganapati festival is to 
pray to Him to give the mental and physical strength for redress- 
ing our political grievances; and Tilak emphasises the need for the 
singing of songs on political subjects during these festivals. He 
requests the educated people to take a Jeading part in the 
organisation of such festivals. These festivals are the sure means 
by which villagers can be influenced to participate in the political 
activities and the moral and religious education can be imparted to 
them.® 


15 Appraisal 


From the study of Tilak’s social, educational and political 
concepts it is very clear that his only ideal was freedom. from the 
British rule. He has rightly judged that religion is the greatest 
potential energy that could be tapped easily, and hence, has 
utilised the scriptures, the religious festivals, etc., for his cause 
of the freedom movement. Every Indian has to accept such of 
the social reforms advocated by Tilak, which would be conducive 
to preserving our culture, the need for national education and the 
importance of Hindi on the national level, the medium of instruc- 
tion being the mother-tongue. Tilak is the first Congress leader 
to stress the importance of a national language for national 
solidarity and national consciousness. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
(1861—1941) 


I Life and Work 


RABINDRANATH WAS THE fourteenth child of Debendranath Tagore. 
He was born in Calcuitta, and he wrote his first verse in his eighth 
year. Santiniketan was a private retreat and family villa to which 
his father took him when he was eleven. Ata young age he was 
introduced to the Upanisads and the Rdmdyana. He wrote his 
first long. poem Abhilash (yearning) in 1873. In the same year his 
mother died; and in 1875, he gave up going to school altogether. 
His brother Jyotindra started a new monthly journal Bharati in 
1877, to which Rabindranath contributed a number of poems, 
articles and reviews. In 1878, he sailed for England to study Law, 
but in 1880, returned home with no academic degree. He was 
highly influenced by European poetry and music. 

His poem Sandhya Sangit roused the admiration of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee. His marriage took place in 1883, and he took 
charge of the management of the Tagore estates in 1890 at 
Shelidah, but left the place in 1901, settled down at Santiniketan 
and began his educational experiments with 5 pupils. His wife 
died in 1902, eldest daughter in 1904, aged father in 1905, and his 
youngest son in 1907. 

The 1905 partition of, Bengal drew the poet to politics. 
Tagore composed patriotic songs but after 2 years, suddenly with- 
drew to Santiniketan. He left for England on 27th May 1912. The 
artist Rothenstein met him and sent copies of Tagore’s works to 
Yeats, Brooks, Bradley and others. In 1913, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity conferred a D. Litt. Degree; and in 1914, he received the 
Nobel Prize for his Gitanjali. In 1915, the Government made him 
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a Knight. He visited the United States in 1912, delivered lectures 
at the Harvard University and returned in September 1913. He 
sailed for Japan in May 1915. On his return to India he visited 
Gandhiji’s Sabarmati Asram. When he went to England subse- 
quently he had a cold reception because he had given up his 
Knighthood and criticised the British rule. He returned in 1921. 
He was against Gandhiji’s non-cooperation movement. On 22nd 
December 1918, Santiniketan became a world university, and 
Visva-bharati, a centre of Indian culture, was formally inaugurated 
on 23rd December 1921. 

Rabindranath undertook a tour in Europe in 1922, where 
Mussolini, an admirer of Tagore, interviewed him. In 1927, he 
went to the East. In 1928, he met Sri Aurobindo at Pondicherry 
and Mrs Besant at Adyar. Later he undertook a lecture tour in 
the United States and in Russia. Tagore left for Iran by air at the 
invitation of Shah Pehlavi. He met king Faisal of Iraq at Baghdad. 
He was invited by Dr Radhakrishnan to Andhra University at 
Waitair. At the instance of Gandhi, Tagore received Rs 60,000 
as donation for his University, and in 1940 Gandhi and Kasturba 
visited Santiniketan. 

The Oxford University conferred its Doctorate degree on 
Tagore in 1940 at Santiniketan. 


- 


2 Metaphysics 
(a) Reality 


Tagore says that the infinite is not a mere matter of philoso- 
phical speculation to India, but that it is as real to her as the 
sunlight. ‘“‘There is a point where in the mystery of existence 
contradictions meet; where movement is not all movement and 
stillness is not all stiliness; where the idea and the form, the within 
and without, are united; when infinite becomes finite, without 
losing its infinity. If this meeting is dissolved, then things become 
unreal.”’? When we observe a rose leaf through a microscope and 
see it in a more extended space than it usually occupies, the more 
we extend the space, it becomes more vague, and infinite, it is 
neither a rose leaf nor anything else. When the infinite reaches 
finitude at a particular point, it becomes a rose leaf. When we 
disturb this point either towards the small or the great, the rose 
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leaf begins to assume unreality. Similarly, by remaining in the 
normal plane of time, if we could condense the duration between 
the first appearance and the final disappearance of the rose leaf, a 
month into a minute, the leaf would rush through with great speed 
and we may not be able to see it. Things that are seen by other 
creatures are not visible to us, since their time is not synchronous 
with ours. The same phenomenon happens when a prodigy 
arrives at the result of a mathematical problem, in our perceptions 
of mental time and in the duration of dream. 

The infinite is always greater than any assignable limit, is 
- complete; on the one hand it is evolving, on the other it is perfec- 
tion; in One aspect, it is essence and in the other, it is manifesta- 
tion, both together at the same time as the song and the act of 
singing; and Brahman in one aspect is bound by his truth, in the 
Other, free in his joy. The infinite and finite are one as song and 
singing are one. The absolute eternal is like a music devoid of all 
definite tunes and therefore meaningless. The absolute eternal is 
timelessness and meaningless. When it contains all times, the 
eternal is real. 

There is one infinite centre, the Supreme Person, to whom all © 
the personalities and therefore all the world or reality are related.’ 
He is the satyam, the one supreme reality; jidnam, ‘has the know- 
ledge in him of all knowers, therefore He knows himself in all 
knowing’; and He feels in him the feelings of all creatures, there- 
fore he feels himself in all feelings. He is not a passive receptive 
being, but is the joy which reveals itself informs. It is His will 
that creates and the abode of this super-person, God, is the inner- 
most shrine of one’s own heart. 

Reality, sacciddnanda, is essentially one, but has three phases. 
The first is sat, the simple fact things are, the fact which relates us 
to all things through the relationship of common existence. The 
second is cit, the fact that we know, which relates us to all things 
through the relationship of knowledge; and the third is dnanda, the 
fact that we enjoy, which unites us with all things through the 
relationship of love.® 


(b) The Individual Soul 


Beyond the evanescent physical body and mental organisation 
of man, there is a personal man that asserts man’s immortality. 
“It is that deeper unity, that ultimate mystery in him, which, from 
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the centre of his world radiates towards its circumference; which is 
in his body, yet transcends his body; which is in his mind, yet 
grows beyond his mind; which through the things belonging to 
him, expresses something that is not in them; which, while 
occupying his present, overflows its banks of the past and the 
future. It is the personality of man, conscious of its paradox in it 
that is more than itself; it is more than as it is seen, as it is known, as 
it is used. And this consciousness of the infinite, in the personal 
man, ever strives to make the whole world its own.”’* The per- 
sonality is an organic complex of matter and manner, thoughts 
and things, and motives and actions. 

There is a consciousness of oneness the consciousness, of the 
soul that goes beyond the movements of the bodily organs and 
the thoughts of the mind, carries the whole of eternity in its pre- 
sent moment and through its presence urges the life forces onward. 


The [Sa Upanisad says: ‘It moves. It moves not. It is distant. It 
is near. It is within all. It is outside all’. 


The self can be viewed in two aspects, the self which displays 
itself and the self which transcends itself and reveals its own 
meaning. To display itself, it retains its accumulation to itself. 
“To reveal itself, it gives up everything it has, becoming perfect 
like a flower that has blossomed out from the bud, pouring from 
its chalice of beauty all its sweetness.”® The former is comparable 
to an unlighted lamp which is separate from all the surrounding 
objects and is miserly; and the latter, the lighted lamp, finds its 
meaning at once, its relation with all things far and near is 
established; and it freely sacrifices its fund of oil:to feed the flame. 
Tagore thus compares the self to a lamp which in ignorance 
hoards its possessions, and when enlightened, forgets itself and 
serves the light with everything it has. 


(c) The World 


The world takes its form in the mould of man’s perception 
and remains as the partial world of our senses and mind. It 
becomes completely our own and part of our personality if it 
comes within the range of our emotions like love and hatred. It is 
the content of our personality, grows and changes with our growth 
and change. The world of science, the abstract world of force, ‘is 
not a world of reality; with the help of our intellect we utilise it, 
but we cannot realise it. On the other hand, the world of art is 
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real to us, we deal with our emotions, we cannot analyse nor 
measure it, but can realise it. 

The relational world is not arbitrary. It is individual, yet 
universal. In the words of Tagore, “‘My world is mine, its 
element is my mind, yet it is not wholly unlike your world. There- 
fore, it is not in my own individual personality that this reality is 
contained, but in an infinite personality.”* The world is a moving 
one, the world is movement. In its negative side all its forms are 
transitory, it has an eternal claim of relationship and its movement 
reveals something which is eternal. Form is necessary for revealing 
an idea; the infinite cannot be expressed in forms which are 
absolutely finite; and hence forms always move and change to 
reveal the deathless eternity. The truth of the world is its law of 
relatedness, the law of keeping in step together. The world is 
movement which should not be retarded by any of its parts. When 
the world takes its shape, it transcends its shape, ceaselessly runs out 
of itself to show that its meaning is more than what it can contain. 


(d) Maya 

Tagore defines maya as the separateness of our self, as an 
illusion which has no intrinsic reality of its own. Life is dualistic 
which has an appearance as well as truth or satyam, the appearance 
is death or mayd, the inseparable companion to life. Mayda does 
not exist by itself, does not limit God’s infinitude from outside. 
With His own will God imposes limits to itself, just as the chess- 
player restricts his will with regard to the movement of the 
chessmen. “‘The player willingly enters into definite relations 
with each particular piece and realises the joy of his power by 
these very restrictions.’”’ 


(e) Creation 


Tagore defines creation as the revelation of truth through the 
rhythm of forms. It is dualistic consisting of the expression and 
material; the material remains in the background and continually 
sacrifices itself to the expression. The harmony of creation will 
be disturbed and truth get obscured, when the material becomes 
aggressive and multiplies itself. Construction is purposeful as it 
relates to our wants, while creation expresses reality. In His play, 
God brings out songs of creation with His breath using our minds 
as the instrument. Creation is immeasurable, is the immaterial in 
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matter; and God in his creation, gives out himself in the abundance 
of His nature.® 

The activities of animals are mostly for the purpose of self 
preservation and the preservation of race, and most of their 
resources are used in the mere effort to live. But man has a 
surplus of energy that gives him the freedom to be useless and 
irresponsible. The animals should know the surroundings to 
adapt themselves to the environment, but man has a surplus to say 
that knowledge is for the sake of knowledge. Here knowledge is 
freedom and he gets pure enjoyment of knowledge. Thirdly, the 
altruism of animals is necessary for race preservation, whereas in 
man the surplus enables him to say that goodness is for the sake 
of goodness on which man’s ethics are founded. The surplus 
emotional energy finds its outlet in art, in the religious personality, 
in the splendour of the temple and in the rich ceremonial worship. 

In poverty, we look on an external object we need. Butif we 
have a surplus, the object arouses in us an excess of ‘feeling that 
can be completely absorbed by the object’, makes us conscious of 
ourselves by its return waves. This efflux of consciousness of 
our personality requires an outlet for expression and art serves 
the purpose. The forces of attractions and repulsions and the 
emotional forces are the principal creative forces. Man’s energies 
run in two parallel lines, utility and self-expression. In our 
habits we are economical in our expression when our _ soul- 
consciousness is at its low level and “‘it has just volume enough to 
glide on in accustomed grooves’. When emotions originate, our 
personality runs into flood-tide and longs for expression. The 
feeling of ‘the touch of personality’ gives a centrifugal impulse in 
our heart in order to ‘break out in a ceaseless flow of reaction’ 
in songs, pictures, images, temples and festivities, which serve as 
the centripetal force that attracts man to form groups and clans, 
and communal organisation. 

The harmony realised in things bound is beauty; and love is 
the harmoy realised in wills which are free. These centres of 
freedom have been created by God. God creates the material 
world and gives it to man who receives it and assimilates it. In 
the creation of the spiritual world, man is God’s partner. God 
has to wait for man till his will harmonises with God’s will. Thus 
if man allows nature to choose Him and select for him, he is living 
in a prison, in what is given. If he lives in his world of selection, 
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it is creation which is freedom. For this, man should feel the 
infinite, the divine or the creatorin him. This is the attainment 
of truth after which he creates and lives in his own creation, his 
own world out of God’s world. 

One side of our life is finite where we exhaust ourselves in 
every step. Our aspirations, enjoyments and sacrifices are infinite 
and when we realise this immortality, we extend its realm into 
every region of human life. Thus the function of art is to build 
man’s living world of truth and beauty. The scientist seeks an 
impersonal principle of unification that could be generalised. The 
artist but finds the unique through the personality which is har- 
mony. ‘“‘He finds the inner concordance of one thing with its outer 
surroundings of all things.”’® In art, the central creative power is 
the personality to which the facts and forms of the world are 
related. Science tries to do away with this central personality but 
has an impersonal and unalterable standard of space and time. 

The question why evil exists is the same as ‘why there is 
imperfection and why there is creation’. Imperfection is not the 
negation of perfection; finitude is not contradictory to infinity; 
they are completeness manifested in parts, infinity revealed within 
bounds. Tagore defines pain as the feeling of finiteness, as the 
measuring rod to gauge the true value of our joy, and as the hard 
coin that must be paid for everything valuable in this life. Hence 
what is immoral is imperfectly moral, it has a moral basis. The 
essence of evil is impermanence and it has to grow into good. 
Like meteors, evil is a stray fragment of life which needs the 
attraction of some great idea ‘in order to be assimilated with the 
wholesomeness of creatiofi..° To a man who has an extensive 
vision of the meaning of life and lives for an idea, for his country, 
for the good of humanity, pain becomes less important. For the 
sake of good he shuns pleasure and courts pain. 


(f) Ethics 


“Life, on its negative side, has to maintain separateness from 
all else, while, on its positive side, it maintains unity with the 
universe. In this unity is its fulfilment.”!1 Compared to plant 
life, in animals the negative element of separateness is more 
pronounced and the positive side is still wider. An animal has to 
seek its food and know it under the stimuli of pleasure and pain. 
This individuality has to be constantly maintained through a 
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complex relationship, and all obstacles to this are evils. This dualism 
is still varied in man, his needs are greater and more complex, 
requiring deeper knowledge of things. This gives him a greater 
consciousness of himself. His mind has also the two aspects of 
separateness and unity; it sepayates the knower from the object 
known and unites the two in knowledge. To the vital relationship 
of food and sex, a secondary relationship, the mental relation, is 
added which causes man to make the world his own by living in it 
and by knowing it. 

There is also a second dualism in man’s consciousness of 
‘what is’ and ‘what ought to be’. When animal conflict is between 
‘what is’ and ‘what is desired’, the human conflict is between 
‘what is desired’ and ‘what should be desired’. This is the second 
birth of man. The habits and instincts of animal life exist in him, 
but his true life is in the region of what ‘ought to be’. The neces- 
sity to fight with himself introduces into man’s personality an 
‘element of character’ that guides him from the life of desire 
to the life of purpose which is the -life of the moral world, the 
world of humanity, the living in the universal man. : 

The human infant is born in the material universe and the - 
universe of man at the same time; the latter consists of ideas, 
institutions, stored knowledge and trained habits. Whatever 
hinders this life of man from establishing perfect relationship with 
its moral world is an evil, a greater death than the natural death. 
In the natural world man tries to turn the forces of nature from 
tyranny into obedience; and in his moral world, he has to turn 
his own passion and desires from tyranny into obedience. All 
Our institutions are generally the outcome of this effort; they give 
directions to our will and thus avoid wastage of energy. Exter- 
nally, will should be free from pleasureand pain; and internally, 
from selfish desire; and the more it is freed and widened, the more 
our moral relationship becomes true, varied and large. When it is 
freed from its limitations and becomes perfect, it comprehends 
all men and all time. The feeling of perfection in love is the 
feeling of the perfect oneness. 

Consciousness of separateness implies consciousness of unity. 
The former is the initial stage, is the life of self, wherein the 
personality is narrow and dim in the light of truth. In the life 
of the soul, the consciousness of truth is primary and the persona- 
lity is large and bright in truth, ‘‘The whole object of man is to 
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free his personality of self into the personality of soul, to turn his 
inward forces into the forward movement towards the infinite, 
from the contraction of self in desire into the expansion in 
love." The ultimate object of attainment is the personality, the 
conscious principle of oneness. The world is also real only in 
relation to this central personality. 

When we know that the one in us is_ the one in all, we realise 
the truth of unity. This realisation of our soul has its moral and 
its spiritual side. The moral side requires training of unselfishness 
and control of desire; and the spiritual side represents sympathy 
and love. These two are complimentary; the emphasis on moral 
side leads to narrowness and hardness of heart and intolerant 
arrogance of goodness; and the cultivation of the spiritual side of 
nature results in intemperance of imagination. Knowledge 
through the intellect is partial and cannot be the means to know 
Brahman. Joy is knowledge by completeness or knowing by our 
whole being; and love knows the object by fusion giving an 
immediate knowledge free from doubt. Hence Brahman can be 
known only by joy and love. The ultimate is the union with the 
supreme infinite within our individual soul. Tagore calls it the 
marriage of the supreme paramdtman to the Gtman, the marriage 
of supreme love for which the Lord Himself choses His bride, the 
individual soul. This union takes place in the house of ‘I’ as the 
infinite dwells in the finite, and the finite dwells in the infinite. 
The finite cannot renounce its work; it joins the infinite in its 
work. 

So long as man is finite and does not give up his selfish 
nature, his destiny is not fulfilled, and the final consummation of 
becoming one with God is not attained. The soul has to pass 
through many lives before the goal is reached, has to renew his 
body. This renewal is what is called death which is only a 
preparation for a higher and fuller life.4* But when the individual 
completely surrenders himself to the Supreme and becomes one 
with Him, he attains the life eternal. He escapes’ births and deaths 
aid is above mere succession in time. 


3 Philosophy of Education 


Tagore despises the method of discipline that ignores indivi- 
duality and calls it a manufactory specially designed for grinding 
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out uniform results. The regular school snatches the child away 
from nature, the world full of the mystery of God’s handiwork 
which is full of suggestions of personality. Educating sympathy 
is ignored; education is merely informative when the child craves 
for epics. Children who love dust, sunlight and air, as flowers 
do, live in the world of habits conforming to social and pro- 
fessional conventionalism. 

Tagore’s ideal of education is that of the forest colonies of 
great teachers which are neither schools nor monasteries. These 
colonies, in the ancient past, gave shelter to those who lived their 
life in God; and men lived with their families to see the world in 
God, to realise their life in God. Though they lived outside 
society, they were the centre of society, and boys ‘grew up in an 
mtimate vision of eternal life’ before entering the stage ofa 
householder. The teachers lived a simple life pursuing their 
studies and helped the students in their studies. 

The object of education is to give man the unity of truth. 
The purpose of education in other countries may be unlimited 
expectations of worldly prospects, but in India it should be 
nothing short of highest purpose of man, the fullest growth and 
freedom of souls, in order to maintain the self-respect which we 
owe to ourselves and to our creator. Since religion can only be 
lived, the ideal schools of forest colonies holds:good even in this 
age. Religion is the true centre of gravity of our life and to 
attain this, the child should live in a place where the ‘truth of the 
spiritual world is not obscured by a crowd of necessities assuming 
artificial importance; where life is simple, surrounded by fulness 
of leisure, by ample space and pure air and profound peace of 
nature; and where men live with a perfect faith in the eternal life 
before them.!4 

The school should be the children’s own world whose guiding 
spirit is personal love. They must have a place in the school 
administration and have their own court of justice. The teacher 
and the student should sit at the same table to partake of their 
daily food and the food of their eternal life. Teaching should be 
personal, the teacher should be the source of it, and the subject- 
matter must be connected with life to facilitate understanding. 

Our university should be a centre of Indian culture in which 
music and art must have their prominent seats of honour. Since 
the highest mission of education is to help one to realise the inner 
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principle of the unity of all knowledge and al] the activities of our 
social and spiritual being, economic cooperation should be the 
basis of this university which should ‘not only instruct, but live; 
not only think, but produce.’ Our centre of culture should not 
only be the centre of intellectual life of India, but it should be the 
centre of her economic life also. It must take active part in the 
village life, produce all the necessaries, devising the best means, 
using the best materia!s with the aid of science. This will give an 
industrial training devoid of the greed for profit. Students should 
live in intimate touch with nature, serving all creatures, tending 
trees and feeding birds and animals. This self-sustaining institu- 
tion should attract and maintain a number of dependent bodies, 
and should aim at ‘imparting life-breath to the complete man, 
who is intellectual as well as economic, bound by social bonds, but 
aspiring towards spiritual freedom and final perfection’.15 

Tagore advocates an international university in India as one 
of the best means of promoting mutual understanding between the 
East and the West. Its objective should be the constant pursuit 
of truth. It should be an open house where the students and 
teachers live together with the common. aspiration for truth and 
share all the delights of culture. A coordinate study of all the 
different cultures of the world should be undertaken. 


4 Social and Political Ideals 


Man’s social world has been compared to a nebulous system 
of stars, by Tagore, with such abstractions like society, state, 
nation, commerce, politics and war. The idea of war makes us 
overlook miseries and obscures our sense of reality; the idea of 
nation is responsible for crimes; the idea of society gave rise 
to forms of slavery, has deadened our consciousness of centre 
of personality; in our schools children get crushed like flowers 
pressed between book leaves; and the government deals with 
generalizations and not with men, indulging in wholesale cruelties. 

Man feels the mystery of unity as he does in music and in the 
social communion. This sense of unity leads to the sense of God. 
Human society is for the best expression of man which leads him 
to the realisation of the divine in humanity. Society exists to 
remind us that the ultimate truth in man is in his illumination of 
mind and not in his intellect or in his possessions, in his extension 
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of sympathy; and in his recognition of the world as a habitation 
of man’s spirit. 

When our mind is diverted from the social ideals that create 
the human world, to greed. and power, we live in a world of 
abnormality in which our strength is not health and our liberty is 
not freedom. Hence political freedom does not give freedom 
when our mind is not free. In the so-called free countries the 
majority of people are driven by the minority to an unknown goal 
instead of aiming at moral and spiritual freedom. Tagore points 
out that man is reducing himself to his minimum in order to make 
his organisation more powerful. Our social restrictions are 
tyrannical and make us cowards; tyranny introduces hypocrisy in 
our political life; and political organisations become engines of 
coercion to crush every rational difference. The rigid perfection 
of the social organisation gradually paralyses the living nature. 

According to Tagore, woman is an inspiration to man, and 
she directs his restless energy towards an immense variety of 
creation in literature, art, music and religion. In India, woman 
has been considered the symbol of Sakti, the creative power. 
Women are not motivated by money power or knowledge. They 
aim at establishing and maintaining human relationships or moral 
grounds. Man is habituated to deal with the world as a machine, 
he multiplies his materials, ignores his happiness and sacrifices love 
to comfort. As Tagore remarks, ‘wherever there is something 
which is concretely personal and human there is woman’s world’. 
The domestic world where the value of every individual is the 
value of love and not the market value, is the gift of God to 
woman. Tagore wants woman to use her power to break through 
the surface and reach the centre of things, ‘where in the mystery 
of life dwells an eternal source of interest’. Woman should come 
out from her segregation for restoring the spiritual supremacy of 
all that is human in the world of humanity. She should utilise 
her intellect and her power of sympathy to the task of building up 
a spiritual civilisation. Tagore finally praises womanliness as the 
vital health that imparts the bloom of beauty to the oody, joy to 
the mind and perfection to life. 


5 Civilisation 


Civilisation must be the expression of some guiding moral 
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force evolved in society for attaining perfection. The Sanskrit 
word dharma is the nearest synonym for civilisation. It is the 
principle that holds us together and leads us to our best welfare. 
Through its opposite adharma, man prospers, gains what he 
desires, but perishes finally. Thus a civilisation remains healthy 
and strong as long as it sticks to its central creative ideal which 
binds its members with a beautiful and not merely utilitarian 
relationship. When some passion overpowers this central ideal, 
the civilisation gets destroyed. Organisations can gain a perfect 
unity and maintain the spirit of unity only if they have a living 
_ sentiment of dharma as their central ideal leading to cooperation 
and to a common sharing of life’s gifts. 

Tagore defines professionalism as the region where men 
specialise their knowledge and organise their power, and the cult 
of nation is the professionalism of the people. With the growth 
of nationalism man has become the greatest menace to man. 
Nationalism is primitive and its forces are elemental. It takes 
advantage of crowd psychology and newspapers, school books and 
even religious services are used for it. It trains people fora 
narrow ideal leading them to moral degeneracy and intellectual 
blindness. Every prosperous nation has prospered through 
aggressive selfishness in commerce or foreign possessions or 
through both. Nationalism inay assume the shape of the inter- 
national and become a new instrument of suffering. 

In Europe, people had racial unity and since natural sources 
are insufficient, civilisation has taken the character of political and 
commercial aggressiveness. They were free from internal compli- 
cations, but had to face the strong neighbours. Asa solution 
they organise and exploit the whole world. The problem of India 
is the problem of the world in miniature, it is not political but 
social. Her caste system is the outcome of the spirit of toleration, 
the result of evolving a social unity enjoying the individual 
freedom. She had failed to understand that individual differences 
are not like physical barriers but are fluid with life’s flow. Even 
trade and production were brought under law for social adjust- 
ment based on cooperation aiming at perfect satisfaction of social 
needs; but India emphasised law of heredity ignoring the law of 
mutation. 
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Tagore’s conception of extended and condensed space and 
time does not serve his purpose of explaining his theory of the 
finite as the manifestation of the infinite.. The rose leaf or the 
finite exists, but the process of extension or condensation does not 
affect its magnitude or dimension, it is only relative to the observer 
and the instrument used for observing. A shift tending to exten- 
sion or condensation from the normal plane tends to unreality, 
according to Tagore. Tagore judges the reality from the arbitrary 
frame-of-reference with his arbitrary abstraction without realising 
that the reality remains unaffected by his generalisation. Accord- 
ing to him, contradictions meet at a point in which the infinite 
becomes finite; the infinite is being and becoming; and his infinite 
contains all finites. The infinite but includes even that point he 
mentions, and his conception of ‘containing the finite’ with its 
implied fact of ‘demarcation of the infinite from the finite’ is 
unintelligible. Being, if it is infinite, even with reference to the 
space-time web, cannot become a ‘becoming’. Once we accept 
reality as infinite with its characteristics of perfection, omnipres- 
ence, etc., there is no place for contradictions in it and so 
contradictions cannot meet, as Tagore argues. The doctrine of 
two aspects of self also is unsound. Tagore asserts that the centre 
of personality or self is the finite or the centre where the finite and 
the infinite unite; he also describes the finite as the manifestation 
of the infinite. If we accept the two aspects of displaying and 
revealing, we cannot consider the self as a partless unity. The 
revealing aspect has its duration as long as the hoarding has its 
fund; once its possession gets used up, as in the case of the oil 
lamp, the self cannot reveal. The finite cannot depend on the 
infinite as its store-house, as Tagore thinks. In that case, the 
infinite cannot exist as it is limited by a finite being. In truth, there 
is no infinite if there is duality. Tagore’s presupposition of being 
and becoming has been responsible for his concept of the two 
aspects of the Self. In a unity without parts, there is no possibility 
of two aspects. Tagore’s unity is a mere equilibrium position of 
a system of forces, and if we accept his view of the mutability of 
the finite, his infinite would become a mere resultant force of a 
system of changing forces. If we accept such a change, then the 
infinite cannot be a perfect being, since change implies reaShing 
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another or becoming another. Further, it is not clear why Tagore 
wants to differentiate any two perfect finites or the finite from the 
infinite even in the ultimate stage. There is no possibility of 
duality in the perfect stage. 

Tagore’s theory of evil is not without difficulties. If evil is 
not the negation of, but is to be absorbed by good as in the 
finite and infinite relationship, when it is absorbed by a central 
ideal as Tagore argues, it can only be changed into good or com- 
pletely repressed or destroyed. Evil by itself can never be changed 

into good, only it is possible to change one’s mind that is the cause of 
evil. When the mind becomes perfect and causes good, an evil 
action cannot be performed. Evil is thus the negative charge if 
good is positive; and the result of these two opposite forces may 
be positive, neutral or negative. Thus good is the negation of evil, 
not its change of state. 

The realisation of unity takes place through joy and love, and 
the infinite has to choose the finite as its bride at the same time. 
Tagore thus gives importance more to grace than to effort. Even 
after the state of union or state of perfection, the finite has 
to work, has to join the infinite in its work. The conclu- 
sion that the infinite works or creates through the finite seems 
to be self-contradictory. 

Tagore’s educational philosophy is based on his conception of 
unity of truth. His system is best suited even to the present day as 
it comprehends social, cultural and scientific aspects. But there is 
no place in his ideal university for those who are after monetary 
gain or power. 

Civilisation must be an expression of some moral force evolved 
in society tending towards perfection or central unity; society and 
social organisations but serve this purpose. Even in such institu- 
tions a central unity should be the motive force. Tagore points out 
the dangers of nationalism, but accepts its reality within its 
limitations, and finally, appeals to womanliness to establish his 
spiritual civilisation. 

Though Tagore declares that he relies on scriptures, he seems 
to view the infinite through his sense-organs, through the finite. — 
This arbitrary fixation of locus to judge the external world and 
internal personality has led him to accept a bi-polar infinite and a 
bi-polar finite, and the everlasting world of creation as a joint 
effort. Being immersed in the central unity, the poet or the artist 
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creates. Even in the unitary act of creation Tagore is not prepared 
to ignore the dual nature of reality. It is not very clear in what way 
a perfect finite differs from another perfect finite or from the 
infinite. Tagore does not explain the difference in terms of embodi- 
ment. He is a mystic who gets merged in his personal God, be 
one with Him and performs ‘His work’. It is worth remembering 
here the Lord’s statement in the Bhagavad-gitd, ‘mat karma krt’ 
while He describes the grades of devotees. As in the Vaisnava 
tradition, Tagore’s God has to wait, suffer till the individual soul 
unites with Him. At the same time Tagore holds that God chooses 
his soul-bride for this union. The freedom loving poet Tagore with 
a craze for Nature, God’s creation, has advocated a poet’s religion 
as different completely from the philosopher’s religion, the polliti- 
cian’s religion, etc. 
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SVAMI VIVEKANANDA 
(1863— 1902) 


I Life and Work 


NARENDRA NATH DATTA belonging to the Ksatriya caste was born 
in Calcutta in 1863. He was agay youth at college, adept in 
boxing and wresling and in swimming and riding, an earnest 
student of philosophy and poetry. He was a member of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. He was craving for the experience of 
God, which the Samaj could not give him. He approached 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore and asked: “‘Sir, have you seen 
God”, he replied, “‘My boy, you have the yogi’s eyes.” 

Naren heard about Ramakrsna Paramahamsa of Daksineswar 
from his college principal. To his usual question, Sri Ramakrsna 
replied, ““Yes, I see him just asI see you here, only in a much 
intenser sense.”’ Naren met Ramakrsna once or twice a week in 
the early stages, and rediculed many of his ideas which were 
different from the teachings of the Brahmo Samaj. 

Naren’s father died before he received the B.A. Degree. He 
joined the law class. Even in the mourning period, he had to 
search for a job, because his family was economically in poor 
circumstances. He went to his Master and urged him to pray to 
his Divine Mother to give him relief. As advised by his Master 
he approached the image, and found there that the image was the 
living conscious Divine Mother and in ecstasy of joy he prayed for 
discrimination, renunciation, knowledge and devotion, and the 
_ original purpose for which he had gone was forgotten. Sri 
Ramakrsna asked him if he had prayed for the removal of his 
troubles. Three times Naren went to the shrine but each time he 
forgot the original purpose of his mission. Ramakrsna remarked 
that Naren was not destined to enjoy worldly happiness. He gave 
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a boon however, that his people would get enough simple food and 
clothing to sustain them. 

Naren was longing for Nirvikalpa Samadhi. One evening, 
a few days before the death of Sri Ramakrsna, while he was 
meditating, he felt a light at the back of his head, his mina 
became dissolved in it. One of his brother disciples reported this 
condition of Naren to Ramakrsna who remarked, “Let him stay 
in that state fora while. He has teased me long enough for it’’. 
Naren returned to his normal consciousness eventually. He had 
perceived what his goal was and all his doubts vanished. Rama- 
krsna declared that after the completion of his mission Naren 
would experience the samadhi state. 

After the demise of Sri Ramakrsna, in 1886, Naren had to 
keep the disciples together. They performed the Vraja Homa in 
1887, and became ascetics and took Sannydsa names. In 1888, 
2 years after Ramakrsna’s death, he started his life of wanderings. 
A station master became his first disciple and this Svami 
Sadananda accompanied his Guru in the Himalayan wanderings. 
Due to ill health Naren came back to the monastery at Baranagore. 
During the second trip, he met Pavahari Baba at Ghazipur and 
was tempted to take to yoga practices, but a vision of Ramakrsna 
made him go back to the monastery. 

He set out to the Himalavas in 1898 with Svami Akhanda- 
nanda, with a resolve never to return. He wished to become a 
parivrajaka, a solitary, roaming monk, and wandered for 2 years 
through deserts, and forests. He starved, sometimes lived on 
alm; yet at other times he was honoured by kings and nobles. In 
Kanyakumari, after worshipping in the temple, Vivekananda sat 
on a rock, started meditating on the past, present, and, the future 
of his motherland and felt the need for bringing back to her her 
lost glory. He wanted selfiess sannydsins to go to village to uplift 
them. ; 

Swami Vivekananda came to Madras; young men became his 
followers, collected funds for his voyage to America as they 
wanted him to attend the Parliament of Religions to be’ held at 
Chicago to represent Hinduism. As he wanted to know first the 
wish of the Goddess before taking a decision, he asked the funds 
to be distributed to the poor. In his dream, he saw the figure of 
His Master walking on the sea-shore, beckoning him to cross the 
waters of the ocean. With the freshly collected funds, with the 
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Rajah of Khetri’s help, he set sail from Bombay on 3lst of May 
1893, via Singapore to Vancouver, and from there he went 
to Chicago by train. In the strange land, he had to move 
in a strange dress, and he came to know that he had arrived six 
weeks too early, and that only a representative of an organisation 
could attend the parliament. But on his way to Boston, from 
Chicago, a rich lady who was travelling in the same tram was 
profoundly impressed by this Indian monk. At Boston she invit- 
ed him to her house and introduced him to J.H. Wright, Professor 
of Greek in Harvard University. The professor wrote to his 
friend Dr Barrows, the chairman of the committee for the 
selection of delegates: ‘“Here is a man who is more learned than 
all our learned professors put together’. She gave him a ticket 
for Chicago and letters of introduction to the selection committee. 
On reaching Chicago, Vivekananda found that he had lost the 
address of the committee. He had to sleep in an empty box in the 
railway station in the chill of night. The next morning as he was 
hungry, he begged for his food, and was insulted. He sat on a 
roadside and a lady from the opposite house asked him whether 
he was a delegate. Hearing his difficulties, she invited him to her 
house and took him to the office of the parliament. 

The first session of the World Parliament of Religions began 
in Chicago on September 11, 1893. Svami Vivek4nanda’s short 
address captured the heart of the people assembled. He delivered 
many lectures subsequently, conducted meditation classes, dictated 
the book Rdja-yoga and the translation of Patafijali’s Yoga-sitras. 
He spent some time at the Thousand Island Park with 12 disciples. 
Here he had an experience of nirvikalpa samadhi. Vivekananda 
came to New York and sailed for England in September 1895. 
Devoted personalities like Miss Margaret Noble, later known as 
Sister Nivedita, were drawn towards him. In December, he 
returned to America and lectured in Harvard on Karma-yoga, 
Bhakti-yoga and Jiiadna-yoga. In February 1896, he organised the 
Vedanta Society of New York, some Americans became his 
disciples. Svami Saradananda was brought to London. Viveka- 
-_ nanda also went to London, met Professor Max Mueller. Paul 
Deusson invited him to Kie:. Svami Saradananda was sent to 
America and Abhedananda was brought to England. 

Svamiji came back to India and went on a triumphant tour 
from Colombo, where he landed, to Almora in the Him4layas. In 
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Amarnath he was absorbed in meditation, had a vision of the 
Mother and started writing the poem Kali, the Mother. When he 
wrote to last word, the pen slipped down and he lost his conscious- 
ness, and fell down. After this incident, he was completely changed 
and said that all his patriotism was gone, ‘now it is only 
Mother.’ He wished for the life of the monk, remarked that work 
was nothing but illusion. He longed for rags, shaven head, sleep 
under trees, and food by begging. To him India is the only place 
the soul finds its freedom, its God. The Western pomp is only 
vanity, only bondage of the soul. 

He returned to Belur which become the Head quarters of the 
Ramakrishna Mission in October 1898. He took part in the 
consecration ceremony of the new monastery. In March 1899 
the Advaita Asrama was founded in Almora. In June, he sailed 
for America again with Sister Nivedita and Turyadnanda, as he 
wanted to see the work done there. He came to Paris on Ist 
August 1900 to address the Congress of the History of Religions. 
He returned to Belur on 9th December 1900. As his old mother 
wanted to go on a pilgrimage, he underteok the last tour in March 
and April 1901. ) | 

He had been suffering from diabetes and asthma, and was 
sinking. He would go around the monastery clad in a loin-cloth, 
barefooted, with a long staff. He told Premananda to cremate 
his body after his death at a particular spot. On 4th July 1902, 
he rose early, had tea, meditated for 3 hours, which ended up in 
a song, dined with his fellow monk and disciples, took Sanskrit 
grammar class for 3 hours, in the evening went on a walk with 
Premananda, rested for sometime, meditated between 7 and 8 p.m. 
and lay down on his bed. His disciples were fanning him. An 
hour later, his hand shock a little and he breathed his Jast. 


2 Religion 


Svami Vivekananda says that there are two modern theories 
of religion, the spirit theory of religion and the evolution of the 
Idea of the Infinite. The former upholds that ancestor-worship 
is the beginning of religious ideas, whereas for the latter, religion 
originates in the personification of the powers of nature. Man 
wants to know the truth behind death or the power behind nature. 
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These two theories according to Svami Vivekananda, get reconcil- 
ed in the third theory which relates to ‘the struggle to transcend 
the limitations of the senses’. | 

Man gets the first glimpse of religion through dreams. In the 
state of dream ‘when the body is apparently dead’, the mind still 
functions. Men may conclude that the mental work would continue 
even after the dissolution of the body. This, according to 
Vivekananda, is a more natural explantation of the supernatural. 
The human mind rises to higher conceptions through this dream 
idea. The prophets of religions reach a state of mind which is 
neither waking nor sleeping, experience a newseries of facts in the 
spiritual kingdom. In this supersensuous state, Buddha found out 
the eternal moral law. The human mind, at certain moments, 
transcends the limitations of the sense and the power of reasoning, 
and realises facts which are the ‘basis of all religions of the world.’ 
These facts are abstractions which are the highly organised 
religions, take the ‘purest form of abstract unity,’ an abstract 
presence, 'an omnipresent Being, an abstract Personality called 
God, a Moral Law or an abstract essence that underlies every 
existence. Men struggle to reach this ideal, the ideal of infinite 
power and the ideal of infinite pleasure. The sense and the body 
are too limited to express the infinite, since the infinite cannot 
become manifest through the finite. 

According to the generalisation principle, every science ‘wants 
its explanation from inside, from the very nature of things’ which 
religions fail to satisfy. The principle of evolution states that 
‘every effect is a reproduction of a preceding cause, changed only 
by the circumstances.’ Vivekananda arrives at the third universal 
generalisation out of which everything else comes. The primal 
cause Brahman must be identical with the most insignificant effect. 
This last generalisation, Brahman, is attributeless, is Absolute 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. Existence is the last generalis- 
ation the human mind arrives at; and knowledge is the essence of 
the ultimate fact, the essential unity of things and living beings. 
The matter in one’s body may have been in the sun many years 
ago. Thus all bodies are one, and thought is one ocean in which 
minds are only whirlpools. The essence of matter and thought, 
spirit, must be essentially one. Hence the saying “Thou art That’, 
the Self is the essence of the universe. 

Hinduism, Zoroastrianism and Judaism are the three religions 
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which have come down to us from the prehistoric times. Hinduism 
alone has drawn itself absorbed and assimilated all the sects that 
have opposed it. Hinduism is comprehensive as it includes the 
high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, the practice of 
idol worship and its mythology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists 
and the atheism of the Jainas. 

The Hindu conception of religion is that reasoning cannot 
validate religious truth. Since religious facts are based on experi- 
ence, experience alone can validate them. The laws that govern 
the spiritual world—the moral and spiritual relations between soul 
and soul and between individual and God—are eternal. The 
discoverers of these laws are perfect human beings called Rsis. 
The accumulated treasures of the spiritual laws discovered by 
different persons at different times constitute the Vedas which have 
neither a beginning nor anend. Thus the Hindus have received 
their religion through revelation, and in Hinduism there is no 
struggle and attempt to believe a certain doctrine or dogma. Its 
goal is realisation, through constant endeavour to become perfect, 
to become divine, to reach and see God and to become perfect as 
God. 


3 Knowledge and Ignorance 


Past experiences are arranged and stored in the mind. When 
we perceive a dog, the impression of it coinsides with the previous 
impressions and we are satisfied. This is knowledge. When there is 
no cognates of a new impression inside, we are dissatified and this 
state of mind is ignorance. Knowing implies discovery or unveiling. 
Knowledge is inherent in man and comes from the mind. The 
external world is only a suggestion, or the occasion that stimulates 
one to study one’s mind. A new experience is impossible without a 
fund of previous impressions of experiences. Instinct, according to 
Vivekananda, is the degeneration of will or result of voluntary 
action. This should admit previous experience. 

There are three instruments of knowledge in living beings, 
instinct, reasoning and inspiration. Instinct is the lowest instrument 
of knowledge, and is highly developed in animals. It is developed 
in man into reason. Inspiration is also a development of reaso- 
ning and is found in God-men. The three states--instinct, reason 
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and inspiration; or the unconsciousness, consciousness and 
superconsciousness belong to the same mind. Inspiration never 
contradicts reason, it fulfills it, is in harmony with it. 

The body cannot know itself, the mind waxes and wanes like 

the moon. The light that shines through the mind is the self- 
luminous knowledge, the basis of intelligence cannot belong to the 
changing mind but to that which has light as its essence, which is 
unchanging. This soul is knowledge, is existence and is happiness. 
Hence the soul is happiness itself. Wherever there are qualities 
they are reflected upon the substances; but the.soul does not have 
_knowledge, existence and bliss as its qualities. They are the essence 
of the soul. The gross body borrows its power from the mind 
and the mind borrows its power from the soul. 
To see a thing with the eyes, the real organ of vision. which is 
the nerve centre in the brain, and the mind are essential. The 
mind carries sensation to the intellect, the determinative faculty 
takes decision, carries it further and presents it to the ‘ruler of the 
body’, the soul. The order given by the ruler is carried back to 
the instruments through the organs. Perception constitutes thus 
two processes. The instruments are in the gross body, but the 
mind and intellect are in the ‘fine body’. The gross body perishes 
but the fine body can degenerate or become strong. The mind 
degenerates but not the soul. 

Svami Vivekananda compares the mind to a lake and thought 
toa wave. The thought wave does not disappear but becomes 
finer and appears at some other time. Memory is thus the calling 
back of a finer thought. The soul clothed in the fine body and 
its impressions comes out of the present body, and the resultant 
of all the impressions is the destiny of the soul. Each work we 
do, each thought we think produces an impression called samsk4Gra; 
the sum total of such impressions is called character. Thus character 
is created by oneself. After death, these samnskaras adhere to the 
mind which being very fine, persists. Ultimately the mind also 
dissolves and our goal is this dissolution of mind. 


4 Reality 


Whatever has form must be the result of combination of 
particles and needs a bright body to manipulate, which in turn, 
needs the soul or Afman to manipulate it. This Atman has neither 
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form nor shape and hence is omnipresent. Time.and space begin 
with mind and causation depends on time. Atman that is beyond 
mind and formless must be beyond time, space and causation. 
Hence Atman is infinite which cannot be two, but is present. The 
apparent man is only a reflection of the real man and is bound 
and limited by space, time and causation.” The central idea of 
monism is that infinite powers, existence and blessedness are within 
us and we have only to manifest them. 

The dualists believe in a God, entirely separate from them, 
who is a great king, a high mighty monarch, purer than the rulers 
of the earth; give Him all good qualities and remove evil qualities 
from Him. God cannot exist without evil just as light does not 
exist without darkness.- The first difficulty with the dualists is the 
existence of so many evils in the world under the rule of a just and 
merciful God. Destiny is the effect of our own past. The evils 
are caused by ourselves. Hence God is not to be blamed for the 
evil. The second doctrine of the dualists is that every soul has to 
attain salvation, reach the place of eternal happiness beyond the 
world of good and evil, being free from death and birth, eternally 
live in the presence of God and enjoy Him. Svami Vivekananda 
argues that if there is God, that God must be both the efficient 
and the material cause of the Universe; both the creator and the 
created. There is only one Existence, the infinite in which we 
dream all these dreams. Atman is the only Reality. This Atman 
or Self is the eternal God. 

The conception of Personal God leads to two difficulties. It 
is not a sufficient generalisation. Secondly, ‘itis not an explana- 
tion of nature from within itself’. It holds that the effect is not 
the cause whereas the effect is only another form of the cause. By 
the application of the second principle of generalisation, we have 
to conclude that the Impersonal Being is in ourselves and we are 
That. The particular has to be referred to the general and to 
understand the Personal, we have to refer to the Impersonal which 
is the true Self of man. 

Man can see God in the light of his own capacity; he attri- 
butes to God all the best he knows; each attribute is the whole of 
God; and this signification of the whole by one quality is the 
metaphysical explanation of the Personal God. The Personal God 
is true as much as the world is true, and He is not absolutely true. 
This conception is true and not true atthe same time, The 
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Vedantic statement ‘You and I are God’ does not refer to the 
Personal God. The clay mouse is different from the clay elephant, 
but when immersed in water, they are formless clay and one. The 
Impersonal is like the clay. In the rope-snake analogy, when the 
snake exists in the mind, the rope has vanished and vice versa. Ip 
the same way when the unchangeable noumenon is seen, the 
phenomenon disappears. 

In every theory, the idea of God is associated with the idea of 
unchangeability. The unchangeable alone is free, and change is 
either produced by an external thing or within itself when a thing 
is more powerful than its surroundings. What is changeable is 
bound by a cause which ‘cannot be unchageable’. If God becomes 
the universe, God has changed. When the infinite becomes the 
finite universe, what remains is the infinite God exclusive of the 
universe. Thus a changeable God would be no God. 


5 Creation 


Creation and creator are like two parallel lines and God is the 
ever active Providence with whose power systems after systems 
evolve out of chaos, become manifest for some time and again are 
destroyed. Creation therefore means combination and future 
dissolution. If the soul is created, it must perish. 

A tremendous potential power tries to express itself, but its 
environment and circumstances hinder it from doing so. Due to 
this struggle, the power takes new bodies. Thus the amoeba 
evolves into a man. The logical conclusion of this theory of 
evolution is that this power escapes from all its environments after 
conquering its environments. In evolution, fine forms gradually 
become grosser, after reaching the limit, become finer and finer 
again. Thus every evolution is preceded by an involution. The 
seed is the fine form of a tree, the whole universe comes out of the 
fine universe, and the man involved in a tiny cell, evolves as a man. 
Nothing can. be created out of nothing. The end implies-the 
beginning. In the end, we see perfection and so, it must exist in 
‘the beginning too. Even according to the Law of conservation of 
energy, intelligence must be present. in the protoplasm and the 
intelligence of the perfect man who is the other extremity of this 
chain of evolution is the same involved in the protoplasm. 
Thus intelligence must be Lord of creation and God is the sum 
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total of intelligence displayed. The mystery of the universe is that 
God comes down, becomes the lowest atom, slowly unfolds His 
nature and rejoins Himself. 

One part of the phenomenal universe is resolved by the Hindu 
philosophers into a material known as akdSa, and all the things we 
perceive are the different manifestations of it. There is a universal 
energy in the universe called prdna which become manifest as 
motion, attraction and thought. This prdna acting on the dakdsa 
creates the universe. The pradna sleeps in the beginning, in the 
motionless ocean of akdsa. When the prdana vibrates, creation 
starts. Creation is comparable to oscillation and during another 
period, it becomes static. The components resolve into a_ higher 
entity, mind or mahat, and thought is a finer manifestation, finer 
than the two components. 


6 Transmigration 


Bodies acquire certain tendencies from heredity, and soul, 
certain other tendencies caused by its past actions. By the law of 
affinity, the soul with its tendency takes birth in a suitable body 
that could display its tendency. The soul transmigrates from body 
to body, sometimes to heaven, back to earth as man or a lower 
animal. When it realises its nature, there is no need to work 
through the physical or fine bodies and there would be no birth 
or death. 

We forget our childhood experience and hence the absence of 
memory cannot be raised as an objection to the doctrine of reincar- 
nation. Secondly, the theory of reincarnation alone accounts for 
the wide divergence found in men. Svami Vivekananda refutes 
the heredity theory of transmission, according to which the impres- 
sion and impressed are one, both being material. In that case, by 
the birth of every child the parents must lose a part of their own 
impression, or if they transmit the whole of their impressions, after 
the birth of the first child, their mind would be a vacuum: 

The force, prdna, forms the body and mind out of matter and 
in the end, the mind is dissolved without leaving any samskdra. 
This is the state of freedom when the Atman realises its all-perva- 
siveness. Thus the bound soul, jiva, attains liberation. Those who 
have nearly attained to perfection with very little impurities reach 
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Brahmaloka, the sphere of Brahma, attain omniscience and 
omnipotence and merge in the universal soul at the end of the 
cycle. The middling who have done good work in order to reach 
heaven, obtain god-bodies, but have to take birth again as human 
beings in order to attain perfection. The wicked take birth as 
ghosts and demons, after, that they become animals, and later, 
evolve as men. On the earth alone known as karmabhiimi man 
performs good and bad deeds. In heaven one enjoys the result of 
the past good karma and as a ghost one suffers the evil results; 
and in these two embodiments, there is no addition to karma.. 
After the exhaustion of the good or bad karma, the resultant force 
of all Karma brings the jiva down to earth. Extraordinary good or 
evil karma yields the result quickiy. According to Vivekananda, 
the way to Brahmalcka is called Devaya@na or the way of gods, and 
the way to heaven is the way of the fathers, pitryana. 


7 Space, Time and Causation 


Time is dependent on the state of mind as it changes with the 
change of mind. The idea of time vanishes suddenly along with its 
related concepts, space and causation. Time depends on two events 
of succession, space on outside three objects or two limits, and 
causation is inseparable from time and space. Hence the three 
categories can be accepted neither as existence nor as non- 
existence. 

The central idea of Advaita is that the Absolute appears as the 
universe through space, time and causation which constitute 
maya. If the Absolute is seen through the glass of space, time 
and causation, it is seen as the universe, but there is no space, time 
and causation in the Absolute. When there is no mind, the idea of 
time does not exist; there is no idea of space in the Absolute be- 
cause, there is no external change; and where there is only one, 
motion and causation cannot exist. That which: exists by itself, 
that which is free, cannot have a cause and that which has relativi- 
ty cannot be free. Thus the question why the infinite became the finite 
is absurd and self-contradictory. We know by our mind only the 
finite, and if the Absolute becomes limited by the mind it is no 
more the Absolute. Hence, to know the Absolute is also a con- 
tradiction in terms. This question has never been answered; for, if 
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it were answered, there would be no more an Absolute. A God 
known will no more be a God, since He would have become finite. 
God cannot be known, He is always the unknowable. 


8 Maya 


To the question how the perfect Being, the soul, came to 
think of itself as ‘imperfect, as joined to and conditioned by 
matter’, the Hindu replies ‘I do not know’. Vivekananda points 
out that it is not caused by the will of God. Illusion can arise 
from illusion alone, and when the truth is realised there will 
be no illusion. Thus illusion rests upon illusion and not upon 
God, Truth, Atman. 

The world exists only in relation to our mind. ‘It is what we 
see with our five senses, and if we had additional number of senses, 
we would see in it something more. We cannot deny its existence 
since it exists, we have to work in and through it. Hence it is a 
mixture of existence and non-existence. The whole of human 
knowledge is a generalisation of this mdyd. Everything that has 
form (riipa) and everything that has name (ndma) is within mayd. 
Anything bound by laws of time, space and causation is within 
maya. 

To Vivekananda, the maya of Vedanta in its final form, is 
neither idealism nor realism, nor is it atheory. It is a simple 
statement of fact as to what we are and what we see around us. As 
we progress, we know that more avenues are opened to pain as well 
as to pleasure, and this is maya. Mdydis not a theory for the ex- 
planation of the world, but a statement of the fact that the very 
basis of our being is contradiction. Wherever there is good, there 
must be some evil and vice versa.® 

In the Svetdsvatara-upanisad it is said, ““‘Know matter to be 
maya, and the ruler of maya, the Lord Himself.”” The Lord 
says in the Bhagavad-gitad ““‘This My maya is divine, made up of 
the gutas and is very difficult to cross. Yet those that come unto 
Me cross the river. of mdyda’. When we follow this we are 
ethical and the battlefield of maya changes into something good 
and beautiful. . 
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The dualistic conception that good and evil are two separate 
entities and that they both continue eternally is absurd. They are 
but the diverse manifestations of the same fact. The differences jis 
not one of kind, but of degree, they differ in intensity. The same 
nervous system carries good and bad sensations, and when the 
nerves get injured we do not get any sensation. The same stimulus 
produces pleasure and pain at different times, it produces pleasure 
in one and pain in another. The Vedanta philosophy takes away 
the whole blame from nature, and puts iton men. Its remedy is 
‘to give up what is evil and to give up what is good’ and reach the 
real that is beyond good and evil. The Vedanta philosophy is 
neither optimistic nor pessimistic. It takes the things as they are 
and admits that the world is a mixture of good and evil. To 
increase the one is to increase the other two. There is no perfect 
good as what is good now may be bad later. The only way to 
stop evil is to stop good too. Many forget there is evil or try to 
forget this. Others deny the existence of evil and consider every- 
thing good. There are good and evil in this world, God has crea- 
ted evil. The craving for good, for health, wealth, long life, etc., 
is only delusion. Svami Vivekananda advises the aspirant not to 
resist evil but to face it. Every action produces evil for some- 
body. Seeking worldly good is avoiding evil that should be suffered 
by somebody else. 

Two forces ‘I’ and ‘no-I’ are working in living beings. The 
former is selfishness or acquisition and the latter, unselfishness or 
renunciation. The creator of evil is good as in the case of a man 
who murders being motivated by the love of his child. Then the 
motive power of the whole universe is love, unselfishness, renuncia- 
tion. The cause of all that is apparently evil is the limitation of 
the unlimited. . ? 

All codes of ethics are based upon renunciation or self- 
abnegation. Destruction and not the construction of the individual 
on the material plane, is the basis of ethics. Without the perception 
of the superconsciousness there can be no ethics, and thus the 
utilitarian standards cannot explain ethical relations and they can 
work only under present conditions. On the other hand, an ethical 
code based on religion and spirituality “has the whole of infinite 
man for its scope’. It relates the individual to the Infinite and is 
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applicable to society in any condition, since society consists only of 
individuals. 

Vivekananda classifies men as of four groups: the godly men 
whose self-abnegation is complete, who do good to others even at 
the risk of their lives; good men who do good to others as Jong as 
it does not affect them; men who are good to themselves but injure 
others; and men who injure others for injury’s sake. Vivekananda 
defines ‘pravrtti’ as ‘revolving towards’, activated by ‘me and 
mine’. When this tendency breaks down, it is replaced by ‘nivrtti’ 
or ‘revolving away from’. Morality and religion are based on 
nivrtti. Pravrtti is evil work, and nivrtti, good work. The culmi- 
nation of nivrtti is perfection, complete self-abnegation—the goal 
of the philosopher, the worker and the devotee. The devotee says: 
‘Thy will be done’ and keeps nothing for himself, and the 
‘philosopher realises that the apparent -self is delusion and gives 
it up. 

Duty implies helping others, helping the world, but it is really 
helping ourselves. Really the world does not require our help. 
By helping others or by performing our duties we get moral 
exercise. Each is great in his own place, the duty of the one is 
not the duty of the other. The householder should lead a life of 
sacrifice for the welfare of others, the sannydsin should not even 
look at beauty, money and power. 

The objective definition of duty is-an impossibility: “Dictates 
of conscience’ are not adequate to define duty. Killing is a wrong 
act, but is a duty for a soldier. The subjective definition of duty 
is that any action that tends towards God is a good action and is 
-our duty; any action that tends downwards is evil and is not our 
duty. But it is not possible to generalise an act as good or as bad 
for every person and for every condition. Vivekananda points 
out an universally accepted idea of duty: “‘Not injuring any 
living being is virtue; injuring any being is sin’. 


10 Liberation and the Means 


The most vital concept of Hinduism is that which relates to 
liberation, mukti or freedom from bondage. This bondage can 
fall of only through the mercy of God and purity which is the 
condition of His mercy. The Self is our own nature, pure and 
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perfect, and Nature is like a screen that hides the reality. Every . 
good thought or good deed tears the veil, ‘as it were’, and the 
infinite, the God behind, is manifested more and more. We are 
sure to attain liberation if we get three rare things. The first is 
the human body, since human mind is the nearest reflection of 
God and since we are God’s own image. Secondly, there should 
be an intense desire to be free. The third factor is the preceptor 
who has already crossed the ocean of dualism. 

The four elements, viz., philosophy, mysticism, emotion and 
work are equally present in full inthe mind. This, according to 
Vivekananda, is the idea of perfect man; and the ideal of religion 
‘is to become harmoniously balanced in all the four elements which 
could be attained by yoga or union. ‘‘To the worker, it is union 
between himself and the whole of community; to the mystic, union 
between his lower Self and higher Self; to the lover, union between 
himself and the God of love; and to the philosopher, the unity of 
all existence.”** The man who seeks after this union is a yogi—the 
worker is the karma-yogi; the. devotee, the bhakti-yogi: the 
mystic, the raja-yogi; and the philosopher is the jfia@na-yogi. When 
the senses are controlled, when they can no longer disturb the 
mind, ihe yogi has reached the goal. Our various yogas do not 
conflict with each other, each leads to the same goal, makes us 
perfect and one needs hearing, thinking and then practising. No 
one method can suit all, and the different methods are not steps 
necessary to be taken one after another. Ceremonials are the first 
form, next is ‘God external’ and the final means is ‘God internal’. 
Gradation may be needed in some cases but generally, only one 
way is required. 


(a) Karma-yoga 


The term karma is derived from kr ‘to do’. All action is 
karma, and this word means the effects of actions too. In 
metaphysics, it signifies the effects of which our past actions were 
causes. Neither intense activity nor calm retiring renunciation is 
perfect. The solution is to accept work as it comes to us, and 
_make us unselfish everyday. Every good deed takes away self- 
importance and leads to the highest idea of eternal and entire 
self-abnegation, in which state there is no ‘I’ but only ‘Thou’. 
Karma-yoga \eads to this end, and thus jf#dna, bhakti and karma. 
come to the same point. In karma-yoga, one gives up one’s whole 
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body, mind and everything as an eternal sacrifice unto the Lord 
and attains perfect peace. 

Duty is really attachment; when an atiachment has become 
established, we call it duty. Duty but checks brutality. In 
karma-yoga, work is not done as duty due to compulsion; the 
karma-yogi works as a free-being, being unattached, and considers 
his duties as God’s duties. The Bhagavad-gita refers to duties 
depending upon birth and positions in life and society, since they 
determine the mental and moral attitude of individuals towards the 
activities of life. It is our duty to do work which will exalt and 
ennoble us. The work based on the ideals and activities do not 
prevail in all societies and countries. Man should not be judged 
by his duties, but by the manner and spirit with which he performs 
them. The work with the sense of duty leads. to work without 
any idea of duty, when it becomes worship. Duty is sweet only 
when love greases its wheels to avoid friction, and love shines 
alone in freedom. The secret of work is the identity of means 
and end. 

To attain liberation through work, performance of work 
without desire is the means. ‘Such work leads to knowledge, 
which in turn brings emancipation’® The highest man whc 
rejoices in the Self, satisfied with the Self and is content in the 
Self alone cannot work as there is no attachment for him. 


(b) Bhakti-yoga 


Bhakti-yoga is a genuine search after the Lord, a search 
beginning, continuing and ending in love. Jfdna and bhakti 
converge and finally meet at the same point. Love of God grows 
and assumes a form called pard-bhakti or supreme devotion in 
which forms vanish, rituals fly away, books are superseded and 
all limitations and bondage like images, temples, churches, 
religions, sects, countries and nationalities fall off naturally. The 
renunciation of things, vairdgya, is caused by the great attachment 
anuraga to God. The central secret of bhakti-yoga is to control 
feelings and emotions and to give the soul higher and higher 
direction towards God. Love knows no second, it is for its own 
sake, it knows no fear and it has no rival. \ 

Vivekananda has also explained the relation of surrender and 
mercy. If we take refuge ina man who has already broken his 
bondage, in time, he will free us through his mercy. Higher still 
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is to take refuge in God, but it is a difficult method. One 
has to feel nothing, know nothing, do nothing, have nothing 
and give up all to God and say, “Thy will be done’. By doing 
so, we can cross the desert of mayd. Evil inheres even in our 
good work, but if we dedicate the result of work to God, neither 
good nor evil will affect us. Vivekananda points out that the 
world is a moral gymnasium to help our improvement; but it is 
foolish to imagine that we can help the world. 

One may invent an image to worship God, but the living man 
is an already existing better image. One may build a temple to 
worship God, but a better, higher one that already exists is the 
human body. The moment a man sees Ged in the temple of 
every human body, he is free from bondage. Other forms of 
worship are not errors but stages in the journey from lower truth 
to higher truth. If we are pure, we cannot see impurity; for, 
what is within is without, and one cannot see impurity unless it is 
inside oneself. The human brute does not worship due to his 
ignorance and the jivanmuktas also do not worship as they have 
realised God in themselves. 


(c) Raja-yoga 


RGja-yoga is the method of realisation through the mystic 
union of the lower Self with the higher Self. It restrains the 
activities of mind and stops them. With the cessation of the 
activities of mind, attachment and bondage dissappear. In the 
higher stages, Rdja-yoga produces certain super-normal powers 
like anima, mahimd, etc., but the aspirant should ignore them and 
aim -only at liberation. The feeling of ‘I’ belongs to the middle 
plane and above and below there is no feeling of ‘I’, yet the mind 
functions. In deep sleep, man enters the plane below conscious- 
ness. His body functions even in the deep sleep stage without 
the feeling of ‘I’: When he wakes up, his original sum total of 
knowledge remains the same without any increase. But when a 
man goes into samddhi or the superconscious stage, he comes out 
as a sage, attains metaphysical and transcendental knowledge. 


(d) Jitdna-yoga 


There are two birds on the same tree, one on top and the 
other below. The upper-bird is God and the lower is the human 
soul that eats the sweet and bitter fruits of this world. Now 
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and then a heavy blow aitacks the soul then it stops eating and 
goes towards the unknown God and understands the world as a 
vain show. But its senses drag it down towards the sweet and 
bitter fruits of the world. But when an exceptionally hard blow 
comes, the soul approaches God and thus gradually goes nearer 
and nearer to Him. Its old self melts away. When the soul 
comes near enough, it finds that it is none other than God Him- 
self. Thus j#dna-yoga explains the meaning of ‘Thou art that’ and 
tells man that he is essentially divine. The Upanisadic text, ““The 
Self is only attained by him whom the Self chooses,” means that 
we are the Self and we choose ourselves. 


(e) Jivanmukti 


The pure, perfect Being is one wheel, and the eternal hallu- 
cination of body and mind is the other, both are joined together 
by the pole of work, karma. Knowledge is the axe that cuts the 
bond between the two, when the wheel of the soul stops thinking, 
after realising that it is perfect and desireless. But in the other 
wheel of body and mind there still exists the momentum of past 
deeds and it has to live until the momentum gets exhausted or 
worked out, at the end of which the body and mind fall. The 
soul is free, there is no going to any sphere, not even to Brahma- 
loka, and coming back. The man who has attained this state in 
life is called ‘free while living’, The perfect cannot have any 
desire. The extremes look alike, the idiot and the perfect cannot 
have any desire. 

But the two are the opposite poles of the same existence. As 
stated by Vyasa, the liberated acquires all the powers like animd, 
excluding the three powers of /Svara which are creating, ruling and 
dissolving the universe. 

Unless the bad momentum is entirely worked out, it is 
impossible to realise the truth. Hence only the remnant of good 
deeds are left behind in the case of the perfect. Even if the 
perfect lives in the body, he works only to do good, speaks good 
and his mind can think only good. His presence is a blessing 
wherever he goes. By his very presence, he changes the most | 
wicked persons into saints. That perfect man will love his own 
enemy since he knows that the very enemy is God-Himself. Such 
a man becomes a world-mover. ‘For him the little self is dead 
and God stands in its place’. If mankind realises a bit of this 
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truth, Vivekananda asserts, peace would replace fighting and 
quarrelling. Brutal hurry fighting, hate and jealousy will vanish. 
Evil leaves the man who is good. 


Il Education 


Vivekananda mentions two principles of ancient Indian 
education. Truth is inherent in man, it is in his own heart. 
Secondly, the student has to practise and realise the knowledge 
of Brahman. Purity, a real thirst for knowledge, and perseverance 
are the conditions necessary for the taught. Vivekananda 
mentions three necessary conditions for the teacher. He must 
know the spirit of the scripture. The second characteristic is 
sinlessness, as a perfect man alone isa true transmitter. The 
teacher must be devoid of any ulterior, selfish motive for money, 
name or fame. He should work only out of love of mankind, 
as love is the only medium through which spiritual force can be 
transmitted. Education is the manifestation of the perfection 
already in man, as religion is the manifestation of the divinity 
already in man. Therefore, the only duty of the teacher in both 
the cases is the removal of obstruction, to clear the way. 

The poor boys go to the plough to earn their living rathér 
than to go to the school. Hence education must reach the boys 
at the plough and in the factory. The unselfish, good and educat- 
ed men must go from village to village, bringing religion and 
education to the door of everyone. Vivekananda wishes to orga- 
nise widows as instructors to our women. 

The villagers, after the day’s work, come back to the village 
and sit under a tree spending their time in smoking and talking. 
The educated sannydsins can get hold of them here, with a magic 
lantern, globes or maps, show astronomic or other pictures, 
scenes from different nations, histories, etc. Our work as teachers 
ends, when we instil into their minds ideas, morality and also hope 
for improvement. 


12 Social Ideals 


Social laws were created by economic conditions under the 
sanction of religion, but it is a mistake if religion interferes in 
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social matters. Vivekananda points out that social reform is not 
the business of religion and religon has no right to become a social 
reformer. The formation of society, the institution of marriage, 
the love of children, good works, morality and ethics are all 
different forms of renunciation or subjection of the will, of thirst, 
of desire. The different societies and social forms are stages or 
modes of this subjection of will. Love is the easy means tending 
towards this self-surrender or subjection of the will, and hatred, 
the opposite. | 

The objective society is a mixture of good and evil, every 
improvement is tied to an equal degradation. Human society is 
in turn governed by the four castes, the brahmin, the ksatriya, the 
vaisya and the siidra, each having its glories as well as its defects. 
When the priests rule, there will be exclusiveness on hereditary 
basis, the priests and their descendants alone have any knowledge 
and the right to impart that knowledge. At this period the founda- 
tion of sciences is laid, since the priests cultivate the intellect as 
they govern through intellect. The military rule is tyrannical and 
cruel but not exclusive. Arts and social culture attain their height 
in this period. The commercial rule is aweful in its ‘silent, crushing, 
blood sucking power’. Its advantage is the dissemination of ideas 
collected in the former two stages everywhere. It is less exclusive, 
and culture begins to decay. The advantage of the rule of labour 
is the distribution of physical comforts, but there is lowering of 
culture in it. General education will be widespread, but there will 
be a few extraordinary geniuses. The ideal state is to have the 
knowledge of the puiestly period, the culture of the military, the 
distributive spirit of the commercial community and the ideal 
equality of the rule of the labour intact, with the exclusion of 
their disadvantages. Society is ruled by the labourers at present. 
Vivekananda prefers socialism and stresses the need for redistri- 
bution of pain and pleasure. . 

As regards civilisation, Vivekananda remarks that the 
occidental nations have used every effort to improve their material 
conditions; but in India, people never went beyond their frontier 
to conquer any one and never coveted others’ properties. The 
lands are very fertile; Indians have keen intellect, and accumulate 
wealth by their hard labour. The only fault of this race is ti.2t 
they tempted other nations ‘to come and despoi!l them.’ Yet 
Indians reveal the visions of the Supreme, the secrets of humen 
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nature to the world. The Indian is ready to tace death since he 
knows that there is no death for the soul. The nation lives today 
in spite of hundreds of years of oppression, foreign invasion and 
foreign tyranny. ‘Asia produces giants in spirituality, just as the 
occident produces giants in politics, giants in the sciences.’ 

Man or woman represents the conscious or unconscious work- 
ing out of an ideal, an external expression, in any nation. The 
ideal of womanhood in India is motherhood, that marvellous, 
unselfish, all-suffering, ever forgiving mother is the first and the 
last. The wife is only secondary and it is her duty to imitate the 
life of the mother. The mother is the ideal of love and rules over 
the family. The great mission of woman, according to a Hindu, 
is to become a mother. 

The Western people are individualistic and live for their own 
satisfaction. The Hindu is socialistic; his social order is based on 
caste law; caste determines his marriage. In the upper class, there 
are more women and so widow marriage is discouraged as other- 
wise many ladies will remain unmarried. Very spiritual men and 
women would not marry. 


13 Analysis 


To Vivekananda, reasoning cannot validate religious experien- 
ces and one has to attain the superconscious state to realise the 
Absolute which is attributeless, impersonal and _ all-pervasive. 
Knowledge being inherent, knowing is mere removal of obstruc- 
tion or the veil, and this process ends in the dissolution of mind. 
the instrument for knowing. And what is left behind is knowledge 
or Truth, the Absolute Brahman or Atman. Vivekananda, the 
Advaitin, refutes strongly the different forms of dualism and the 
idea of a personal God. The personal God is true as long as the 
phenomenal world appears to be true. 

Using the theory of sat-kdrya-vdda, Vivekananda proves God 
as intelligence. His ideas of transmigration are the same as that 
of the traditional theories, except that he has not correctly defined 
~the two paths, devaydna and pitrydna. The way to heaven is 
devaydna and the way of fathers to the lunar region is the pitrydana. 
The passage to Brahmaloka pertains to gradual liberation or 
karma-mukti in. which there is no rebirth as in the two formér 
cases. 
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Svami Vivekananda’s explanation of the three categories, 
space, time and causation, is remarkable. He explains the 
absurdity involved in the question, ‘“‘why the Infinite became the 
finite?” and his explanation of the unknowability of God in this 
connection is also remarkable. jin the same way Vivekananda 
explains the indeterminable (anirvacaniya) nature of maya and _ its 
deep mystery. 

Vivekananda’s ethical theory is based on ‘self-abnegation’, 
the limit of which is liberation. Duty which is good implies 
attachment and holds good only in the empirical world. The 
purpose of duty is only to control the brutal nature and lead one 
to ethics and religion. The aspirant is advised to renounce even 
good in order to transcend evil and good and attain liberation. 
Vivekananda clearly explains here Lord Krsna’s carama-Ssloka of 
the Gita. 

The Advaita which Svami Vivekananda teaches in his speeches 
and writings is in essence, the same gospel whose consolidation 
and comprehensive exposition we owe to Sankardcarya. “It is 
argued that, according to Svamiji, release is to be gained not by 
the path of knowledge (here called “‘philosophy’’) alone, but also 
by any one of the other paths (work, worship, or psychic control 
karma-yoga, bhakti-yoga or rdja-yoga), or, by a combination of all 
the paths. But this is not his final view. A careful study of 
Svamiji’s writings will show that he is in perfect agreement with 
Sankara-Advaita in regard to the teaching about the means to 
release, and is not making any change or innovation whatsoever.””’ 

Karma-yoga involves bhakti and it is the performance of one’s 
duties as dedicated to God. The motive of the karma-yogin is 
‘Thy will be done’ as Vivekananda explains. Jt is also stated 
that the element of bhakti grows gradually to its culmination para- 
bhakti in which state the devotee is unable to do any work. Here 
Vivekananda accepts complete renunciation of work. Even in the 
Raja-yoga, Svami Vivekananda has to accept renunciation in the 
samadhi stage. Vivekananda himself im one context writes that 
karma-yoga leads to knowledge which, in turn, results in emancipa- 
tion. Vivekananda is convinced that the perception of duality is 
due to maya and the personal God is only relatively true; and the 
experience of the non-dual Brahman which is knowledge can only 
be possible after the removal of ignorance. Karma, bhakti. and 
rdja-yoga are the different methods involving duality, but aim at 
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union. Vivekananda himself stressed the need for Sravana, manana 
and nididhydsana in all the four yogas. As explained in the 
jiiana-yoga with the two-bird analogy, only knowing dnd the 
simultaneons removal of ignorance leads to the experience of the 
non-dual Brahman. This state of liberation can never be attained 
by any number of actions, nor even by-intense devotion to the 
illusory personal God, nor even by intense concentration of raja- 
yoga which aims at a merger. Yoga can only control mind but the 
final dissolution of mind is only possible by the knowledge that 
the real ‘I’ is identical with the Impersonal Self of the Personal 
God, which is Brahman or Atman. While explaining the state of 
jivanmukta, Vivekananda says that he does not worship a personal 
God. The jivanmukta’s work is good work attributed to his past 
samska@ra, the exhaustion of which ends in videha-mukti. His state 
of samadhi does not involve duality. The four yogas have no 
purpose in his case. The activity or the samdadhi state of the 
Jivanmukta pertains only to his body, not to the Self, and is seen 
by others only. Therefore, karma, bhakti, raja-yoga or jndna-yoga 
as seen in the perfect ones are not the same as the four means seen 
in an aspirant. The former is sddhya (what is attained) whereas 
the latter is only sddhana, the means. As explained earlier, karma 
leads to bhakti, bhakti to dhyana and finally jiana-yoga alone is 
the last stage in the gradation. The realisation of the meaning of 
the real ‘I’ or the major text ““That thou art” alone can lead to 
the final experience. 

Svami Vivekananda advocates the village upliftment and - 
socialistic pattern of society. He is proud of Indian civilisat‘on 
and Indian womanhood and points out how self-abnegation, che 
basis of social ideals, rewards the world with spiritual giants who 
are the world-movers, The world knows that Svami Vivekananda 
himself is such a one, 
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MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI 
(1896-1948) 


I Life and work 


MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI was born at Porbandar to 
Karamchand and Putlibai in a middle class Bania family. His 
grandfather, father, and uncle were prime ministers in Indian 
states. At the age of 13, he was married to Kasturba. In 1885, 
when he was studying in school, he lost his father. He joined a 
college at Bhavanagar, but discontinued. He sailed in September 
1888 for Southampton, passed his examination and was called to 
the Bar in January 1891. In England he studied the Gitd, the 
Light of Asia and the Bible. 

In 1891, he returned to India as a Barrister, started his 
practice in Bombay and the first small court case was a failure. 
He was more successful in drafting petitions than in conducting 
cases. 

Gandhi sailed for South Africa in April 1893 to instruct the 
counsel in a law suit for Dada Abdulla & Co. In Durban, he was 
asked to remove his turban and Gandhi left the court room 
refusing to do so. He was not allowed to travel first class in the 
trains and was refused accommodation in any European hotel. The 
two parties in the law-case came to a compromise because of 
Gandhi who had been approached for help and guidance by all. 

Accidentally he saw in a paper about a Bill that was to be 
introduced viz., to deny the Indians their voting rights and he 
brought this to the notice of the others. Abdulla Sheth and others 

' requested Gandhi to stay behind to protect their meagre rights. 
A petition was sent to the Natal Assembly, to the Crown and to 
the Colonial Secretary. The Bill was vetoed by the Crown, The 
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Indian community insisted upon Gandhi remaining in South 
Africa. Gandhi enrolled himself as an advocate of the Natal 
Supreme Court. 

In 1896, Gandhi returned to India to take his family to South 
Africa and contacted Gokhale, Tilak and Pherozeshah Mehta, and 
addressed public meetings in Bombay and Madras. He received 
a cable from South Africa to return immediately. On landing, he 
was assaulted by a white mob, reached his friend’s house with 
police protection, but had to leave that house in disguise as an 
Indian constable, when the mob threatened to set fire to the house. 

Gandhi continued his practice and'public work. During the 
Boer War, he organised an ambulance corps of Indians to help 
the British Empire. In 1901, he returned to India. 

Gandhi settled down in Bombay and began his practice. He 
was unhappy over the condition of the Indian National Congress, 
untouchability which was prevailing and the pervasive insanitation. 
But he had to go back to Africa to lead a deputation to meet the 
Secretary of State Mr Chamberlain. In 1904, he assumed the 
responsibility of a weekly Jndian opinion through which he 
expounded the principles and practice of Satyagraha. In 1906, 
Gandhi organised an ambulance corps of Indians and took charge 
of the Negro wounded in the Zulu rebellion, whom the white 
doctors and nurses would not touch. In 1908, he was arrested 
and sentenced to 2 months simple imprisonment in connection 
with his Satyagraha against the Black Act of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. The Satydgraha movement against the Government’s 
attempt at nullifying Hindu, Muslim and Parsee marriages was 
successful. Women including labourers headed by Kasturba 
joined the Satyagraha. 

In January, Gandhi returned to India and founded the 
Sabarmati Asram in May 1915. In February 1916, he delivered 
the first public address in India on the occasion of the opening 
ceremony of the Banaras Hindu University. The Champaran 
Satyagraha in 1917 showed the potency of Satyagraha. Gandhi 
called off the hartal against the Rowlatt Bill when people turned 


violent. 
In November 1919, he started the non-cooperation movement 


against the British Government. He was arrested on February 
22nd and released in 1924. In 1929, Gandhi became the leader 
of the Congress and on the 26th January 1930, he made the 
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Congress take a pledge for Pirna Swardj or complete independence. 
In March 1930, he started the Dandi yatra and was arrested for 
picking up salt at Dandi. In 1931, the Gandhi-Irwin pact was 
signed and in August 1931, he sailed for London to attend the 
Second Round Table Conference. From 1931, for six years he 
devoted his time mainly to the uplift of the Harijans. Gandhi was 
arrested in 1942, in connection with the Quit India Movement. 
His wife and his secretary Mahadeva Desai who were with him 
died in 1943. In 1946, he went barefoot from village to village 
in Noakhali district to put down the Hindu-Muslim riot. Gandhiji 
declined to attend the independence day celebrations at New Delhi 
on 15th August 1947, but went to Calcutta where communal riots 
were raging. On 30th January 1948, while Gandhiji was coming 
to attend the prayer meeting at the Birla Garden, a young Hindu, 
Godse fired three point-blank shots at Gandhi, and the Mahatma 
fell uttering the name of Goa ‘Ram’. 


2 Religion and Philosophy 


Mahatma Gandhi describes religion as a mighty tree that 
absorbs its sap ‘from the moral height of those who profess that 
religion.! ‘‘Life without religion is life without principle, and 
life without principle is like a ship without a rudder.” By 
protecting us from being tossed about on the stormy ocean of the 
world, religion helps us to reach our destined goal. The different 
religions are the different roads converging at the same point. A 
single religion for the whole world is an impossibility and there 
is no need for it. Gandhi does not advocate conversion and says 
that a man who is not satisfied with his religion cannot derive 
permanent satisfaction from any other faith.* Since religion is a 
matter of life and death, a man cannot change religion as he 
changes his garments; rather, religion accompanies him beyond 
the grave. One cannot profess religion to oblige others. 

Hinduism in its general spirit, is a religion acceptable to all.* 
It is an ethical religion and stresses the regard for other religions. 
‘Its essence is truth and non-violence and its central principle is 
liberation or moksa.® A Hindu is one who is “born in a Hindu 
family in India, accepts the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Puranas 
as holy books; who: has faith in the five yamas of truth, 
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non-violence, etc., and practises them to the best of his ability; who 
believes in the existence of the Atman and Paramdtman, and 
believes, further, that the Atman is never born and never dies, 
but through incarnation in the body, passes from existence to _ 
existence and is capable of attaining moksa; who believes that 
moksa is the supreme end of human striving and believes: in 
varnasrama and cow-protection,”’* The cow helps a Hindu to 
realise his identity with all the living beings. The cow was the 
best companion of Indians and also helps them in their agricultural 
pursuits.” 


(a) Scriptures 


Our scriptures have laid down certain self-evident truths as 
maxims and as axioms of life. Weare advised to live according 
to these maxims in order to lead a religious life. We should not 
only perform duties ordained in the Sdastras, but we should also 
understand the hidden significance of their aims and transcend the 
actions. If by Sdstra we mean that which contains perfect 
knowledge, one should inquire into every text. An injunction 
that is opposed to truth, non-violence and brahmacharya is not 
authentic. The scripture is not against reason.® 7 


(b) The Absolute Reality 


God is that indescribable entity which is unknowable but can 
be experienced. God is truth and love; God is ethics and morality; 
God is fearless; He is the source of light and life, but transcends 
all. God is conscience, the atheism of the atheist, and transcends 
speech and thought. For those who need his presence, He is a 
personal God. He is omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent and a 
great democrat, since He gives us freedom to choose between 
good and evil.® ‘“‘In truth, there is no being as Brahma and Siva. 
The only reality is the neuter Brahman.’?° There is one total, 
all-embracing, absolute, indescribable Truth which is God. The 
other things are only relatively true.’ Gandhi also describes his 
personal God Rama as unconditioned and formless." 

If every object and every state in this universé is God, then 
evil should be accepted as God. To Gandhi, Gou is different 
from both sin and virtue. The existence of good and evil in God 
is a miracle and this mystery is known only to God. God 
transcends good and evil and is beyond the three divisjons of 
time,’* , 
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God, the creator, who was not born in time, incarnates 
Himself as a human being. Krsna, Rama, Buddha and Jesus are 
divine incarnations. They lived in different times under different 
circumstances, and their achievements differed. When virtuous 
people living amidst a wicked majority suffer, a man of great 
moral strength who is not afraid of the wicked, of whom the 
wicked are afraid, protects the virtuous. Such a man is looked 
upon as an avatdra or incarnation of God. To say that Krsna 
becomes incarnate as a human being is to use the idiom of common 
speech. God never incarnates himself as a human being, but is, 
ever the same. It is human nature to call the person who has some 
‘special excellence in him an avatdra.14 The term avatdra means 
descent and as such descent as a human implies God’s descent 
also since God is present in all creatures. If we realise Sri Krsna 
as the ground of all beings and not as a human figure, all doubts 
get cleared. : 

Gandhi has defined God in terms of the identity principle of 
Brahman and Gtman. If one can conceive of one @tman when all 
the embodied jivatmans get liberated, that one dtman is God. 
God is immaterial and pure consciousness.’* If the dtman in 
each human being is identical with that of others, then one should 
accept the birth of all, if one is born, and vice versa. This is 
difficult to understand, and it is due to maya. Through this mdyda 
God becomes incarnate. It is not right to say that God descends 
from above, but the truth is that each one of us is an avatdra if 
we affirm it without egotism. When the ‘I’ is melted, God can 
be found to exist in water, land and on mountain tops. God, 
the individual soul and the universe are in essence one reality. 
Even God vanishes to the realised person.?® 

God is also described as having two aspects, Prakrti and 
Purusa. The world is ever changing, and is attributed to mdyd or 
Prakrti. The Purusa is a mere witness and isnot transient. All 
beings which are subject to death and have name and form are 
called ksara, the mutable; the immutable reality behind the 
mutable is the aksara. God transcends both ksara and aksara. 


_(c) The World 


This world is mdyd and is like a rotating wheel. Since no 
¢reation is possible without destruction, the world is in a state of 
flux. Jt is changing every moment and hence it is unreal. But 
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it has something that persists and persistent ground that is real. 
It may thus be called real and unreal. Though an Advaitin, 
Gandhi says that he can support dualism. He points out that he 
may be called an anekantavadi or sya@dvadi. His doctrine of love 
embraces the whole world and his anekdntavdda is the outcome 
of his doctrine of satya and ahimsa.™ 


(d) The Individual Soul 


The individual soul passes through birth and death, and the 
universe too comes into existence and disappears. Our body, the 
material objects and all such concrete things exist in space and 
time, but the dtman is unborn in time, eternal and all-pervasive. 
Gandhi defines dtman as that through which we come into being 
and through which we exist. Just as rings and chains are but 
gold, ‘I’ and ‘you’ are identical. Name and form are no more 
real than a mirage. “‘That into which things merge when they 
cease to have name and form is ever the same.”’!® In the ignorant 
state we see many, but in the awakened state there is only one. 

The doctrine of rebirth presupposes the existence of ‘I’. So 
long as ‘I exists, rebirth takes place. The man who realises 
‘God alone exists’, becomes one with God and is liberated.*® 

Those guilty of wicked deeds take birth in the evil order of 
beings.”° : 

Death is a final transformation of the same entity, an inevi- 
table transformation of the present state. ‘Birth is also a sign of 
the same process of change.’*! This change of state is only of 
the body and not of the dtman. The time of death is predetermined 
and can never be altered by any man. Individual and world 
deliverance from the two contingencies, birth and death, is the 
supreme purusartha or the ultimate value. 

The law of karma that has been instituted by God governs 
the world; and even God does not interfere with its operation.”* 
Every action gives its result, good or bad, and karma can never 
be undone. What we call accidental is predetermined and, even 
the time of death, can never be altered. Here, by karma Gandhi 
means the merits and demerits of our past deeds. Karma also 
means body and as long as the body is connected with the soul, 
it acts. Thirdly, karma means violence. Complete freedom from 
karma from the body, is liberation. 
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Every action is motivated, and one has to reap its ‘result. 
Hence, to Gandhi, all actions are kamya-karmas or desired actions. 
Renunciation of all action is sannydsa, and renunciation of the 
fruits of action is called tydga. Since the Gtman’s connection with 
the body remains till the time of death, total renunciation of karma 
or sannydsa is not possible while we live in the body.*? 

The three modes of prakrti, viz., sattva, rajas and tamas, drive 
everyone to action. A tamas predominant man works in a mechani- 
cal fashion, a rd@jasic man is restless and performs some work or 
other, and the sartvic man is the one who works with a calm mind. 
One is driven to perform work by any one or a combination of 

these three modes. Karma involves choice, and performance of one’s 
duty is thus a struggle. It involves violence too. To escape from 
its consequences one has to get rid of all attachment to it. Thus 
yajna, or work for the benefit of others by enlisting ourselves as the 
soldiers in God’s army and dedicating to Him our all, body, mind, 
wealth and intellect, is advocated by Gandhi. 


(e) Moksa 


We can grasp a part of the meaning of moksa or liberation, 
the rest can only be experienced. Moksa means ‘deliverance from 
having to assume the endless succession of various bodies and 
from the resultant suffering.’** In other words, when the dtman is 
free from the bondage to the body, it is said to have attained . 
moksa. It means destruction of the shackles of birth and death, 
escaping from that cycle, and deliverance from evil. There are 
two types of nirvana or liberation, according to Gandhi. “‘One is 
destruction of one’s body, after which, however, the necessity of 
being born again and again remains as ever. The other nirvana is 
brahma-nirvana, which is a state of void. But the void is in regard 
to the external world; within it is all bliss of illumination.’”*® 

To Gandhi, jivanmukti or mukti while one is still alive is an 
impossibility. A person can only be said at the most to have be- 
come fit for moksa; a-man who would attain videha-mukti or 
deliverance after death. He would not take another birth. The 
necessity for dcliverance remains as long as the connection with 
the body remains. If the ego ceases to exist, the body cannot 
survive. The body must perish if we do not wish to keep the body 
alive. ‘If we move our hand, the mind is bound to move too. If 
we completely withdraw the mind from the body, the latter should 
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become ‘“‘as the burnt silken. thread, only the form surviving”’. 
Some attachment is bound to persist while our bodies are capable 
of motion.”** The cravings of the senses die away only when we 
cease to exist in the body. 

We realise Brahman in the Brahmi state; and if it is attained, 
we are not overpowered by ignorance again, or we can never be 
deluded again. A person who is in this state at the time of death 
attains brahma-nirvadna or liberation. There are two possibilities 
here—either one attains the state at the moment of death, or one 
attains the state and exists in that state till the moment of death.?” 

It is now necessary here to give the various definitions of the 
terms wise-one, yogi-gunatita, etc., as defined by Gandhi and to 
describe some of his experiences in order to analyse his concept 
of mukti. Gandhi describes the knower of Self, one who has 
realised the Self, as having the sky as the only roof, living in a 
jungle and looking upon snakes and scorpions as his friends.** 
The one who has given up all desires and is free from the sense of 
‘Tl’ and ‘mine’, is unconscious of his embodiment and escapes from 
all concerns.*® “‘He who lives with the knowledge that his body is 
not his, that God makes it dance as He wills, may be said to have 
realised God. All karma done in that spirit is akarma. Sucha 
person loses the very consciousness of his body.”° A yogi who has 
attained freedom is the one ‘whose dtman is filled to perfect 
contentment with such jfidna and vijidna and dwells firmly like 
Kita. He is a Kifastha who endures blows, as the anvil does by 
remaining unshaken by extreme suffering, and has subdued his 
senses completely.*’ The yogi has controlled his mind, is com- 
pletely free from all desires, sees the Gtman through the dtman, lives 
forever content in the dtman, Gandhi also asserts that a man of 
unceasing love is a perfectly enlightened man.”*? ‘“‘A person who 
has risen above the gunas is one who has become a cipher.” A 
burnt rope cannot be used for connecting or binding things or 
drawing water from a well. The gundtita is like such a rope. Just 
as the rope produces the illusion of a snake, such a man may be 
viewed by others as an inert stone or a disinterested man. But he 
is not affected by such views.*8 

Gandhi describes his life as a life full of joy in the midst of 
incessant work. “I have all I need without slightest care of having 
to keep any personal treasure. ... In not wanting to think of what 
tomorrow will bring for me, I feel as free as a bird.’’>4 
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(f) Varnadsrama Dharma 


Till there exist among human beings impulses which tend to a 
godly life and those which tend to a demoniac life, society gets 
divided into communities.** The caste system of India and the 
class system of Europe are the two social organisations that lack 
solidarity and naturalness of family, the God-ordained institution. 
Both the institutions, meant to conserve certain social virtues, have 
produced certain evils. Caste is the extension of the principle of 
family and is not founded on distinctions of wealth-possession. 
“The spirit behind caste is not one of arrogant superiority; it is the 
classification of different systems of self-culture. It is the best 
possible adjustment of social stability and progress.’**® The caste 
system recognises different outlooks and corresponding modes of 
life, though a sort of hierarchy which is inevitable has evolved 
in it. 

The caste system is invested with religious meaning. It is an 
agency for self-control or for self-denial. Caste imposes limits 
within which one may enjoy life: Prohibition of marriage outside 
the community promotes self-control. “It is a very good institution. 
It has done much good to the country. It must be preserved.’’®’ 
The defects in the system should be removed. 

The way of varnadsrama is a necessary Jaw of nature to Gandhi. 
The highest place is assigned to brahmana-dharma which is soul- 
force. “If Hindus believe, as they must believe in reincarnation, 
transmigration, they must know that nature will, without any 
possibility of mistake, adjust the balance by degrading a Brahmin, 
if hé misbehaves himself, by reincarnating him in a lower division, 
and translating one who lives the life of a Brahmin in the present 
incarnation to Brahminhood in his next.’’*® 

Gandhi points out that the varna system as defined and 
described by him is not practised by Hinduism at present. Those 
who call themselves Brahmins have given up the pursuit of learning 
and are engaged in various other occupations. Even the others do 
not stick to their own duties. 

There are only four varnas and Gandhi believes that one 
acquires one’s caste by birth. One who is born as a Brahmin, dies 
a Brahmin, but in case he does not follow his svadharma or caste 
duties, he may be born as a Sidra or even as an animal in the next 
birth. A Sidra who follows the brahmin’s dharma will in the next 
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birth be a Brahmin. Persons belonging to other faiths may follow 
Hinduism, but they are not Hindus during their life time.* 


(g) Ethics 


Man should aspire to realise the Self and should therefore be 
concerned only with activities that promote spiritual welfare. A 
man’s duty is to worship God and a true devotee finds happiness 
in the happiness of others, does not speak evil of others, does not 
waste his time in the pursuit of riches, does nothing immoral 
and is fearless. His criterion of right action is the sanction of God 
within him.*! 

A man’s character is to be built on the foundations of five 
rules of life, truthfulness, celibacy, non-violence, non-stealing and 
non-hoarding. The vow of non-hoarding refers to abstinence from 
the use of such things that exceed our needs. Non-stealing refers 
to refraining from the use of such things. Ifa person needs only 
one shirt but uses a second, he is guilty of stealing. He also 
violates the vow of non-violence. With the ideal of non-stealing, 
our consumption of things gets reduced and we grow more 
generous. In its negative form, ahimsd or non-violence means 
non-injury to any living being whether physically or mentally. 
It requires deliberate self-suffering, not deliberate injuring of the 
wrong doer. In its positive form, ahimsd means the largest love, 
the greatest charity. The follower of ahimsd should love his 
enemy. This active ahimsd includes truth and fearlessness.** The 
ideal of non-violence makes us compassionate. The principle 
underlying all these vows is truth.44 Those who want to serve the 
nation or those who want to lead a religious life must lead a 
celibate life, whether married or not. To control one’s animal 
passions easily one has to take the vow of control of the palate. 
Gandhi mentions three more important vows, the vow of svadeSi, 
the vow of fearlessness and the vow, regarding untouchables. 
According to the vow of svadesi, one should not support a 
merchant from any other part, if there is a merchant in one’s 
neighbourhood. The vow of fearlessness declares that a God- 
fearing man is not afraid of any man or any earthly consequence. 
Gandhi believes that the spirit of ‘“‘untouchables” is not ancient 
but must have originated ‘when we are in the cycle of our lives at 
our lowest ebb’. This should be eradicated. 

Nothing in the world is wholly good or wholly evil and every 
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action involves evil.“ The remedy for evii is self-purification. 
When there exists one Self in all, self-purification will contribute 
to the welfare of the entire world. Self-purification is tapas or 
austerity.*® 

The idea that we work for others is an illusion.** It is true 
in one sense only, since all action is prompted by self-interest. 
If this self-interest stands for self-realisation, one’s work is for 
the benefit of others. Action then will be prompted by the motive 
of service.4? The utilitarian will never sacrifice himself, but an 
absolutist will ever sacrifice himself. 

Only goodness and not wickedness rules the world. Wickedness 
could prevail only when there are many wicked people, whereas 
a single perfect man can change the world. When goodness rules, 
order prevails, and the governed are happy. Whenever wickedness 
spreads, some men generate goodness by performing penance, 
and the wicked are tamed by goodness.*® 


(h) The Path to Perfection 


There are as many paths as there are human beings, and as 
men differ in temperament, paths also differ.*® The five rules of 
life—truthfulness, brahmacarya, non-violence, non-stealing and 
non-hoarding—are obligatory to all aspirants.5° Gandhi stresses 
the importance of a preceptor, but prefers to consider his own 
self as his guru till he meets a worthy guru. 

Though every action involves himsd or violence, only through 
action can we free ourselves from the bondage of action. This 
action must be spontaneous, rooted in compassion, must have 
discrimination, restraint, detachment and should tend towards 
ahimsa.*1 By being concerned with the present and by performing 
one’s duty, one can be free from birth and death. One should 
dedicate to the Lord the fruit of action and surrender oneself to 
Him. When the intellect is totally absorbed in God, one is said 
to have attained to yoga or to be established in yoga. The person 
is filled with ‘ecstatic love’ and therefore can be completely 
indifferent to the world.*? Ultimately, we become free from all 
desires, even the desire to see God and all action becomes 
spontaneous at this stage. 

By renouncing action one can never experience the state of 
Naiskarmya, freedom from experiencing results of action. The 
idea of renouncing karma is a futile one, and even a sannyasi, 
a renunciate, cannot live without performing action. 
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For those who are filled with the presence of God in them, 
life is one continuous prayer or act of worship. Others act only 
to sin, indulge in sinful and selfish activities. The middle path 
for the ordinary man is to have fixed times for worship.** 

True pilgrimage or supreme effort is to take shelter in the 
cave of the heart and perceive God there.*4 To the true devotee 
true knowledge is revealed without any special effort.® 

The Bhagavad-gita gives importance to all the three, karma, 
bhakti and jidna. Without bhakti human effort by itself will not 
succeed and without jfidna, bhakti will not be effective. Bhakti and 
jiidna are the means which help us in performing the right karma.* 
If jfidna and karma unite, Gandhi says, bhakti will also follow.*” 


(i) Appraisal of the Metaphysical Position 

The supreme reality, according to Gandhi, is the non-dual 
Brahman, and Gandhi declares himself to be an Advaitin. The 
jiva or the individual soul is admitted to be identical with God 
when the element of ‘I’ completely disappears, and the cause of 
the werld-appearance is stated to be maya. Though Gandhi _ does 


~~ not accept the possibility of jivanmukti, his definition of the two 


types of mukti refers to the videha-mukti, wherein the person 
attains release at the time of death; and the samadhi state of the 
jivanmukta respectively. In Advaita-vedanta, jivanmukti is the stage 
in which the realised person exists or the embodiment persists from 
the time of realisation till videha-mukti takes place at the exhaus- 
tion of the prdrabdha-karma. Thus the possibility of action 
without agency is a fact if one admits realisation of the non-dual 
Self when the ignorance is destroyed, and if one accepts the 
appearance of diversity as the effect of maya. Gandhi argues 
that the body should fall off when the ego gets destroyed, but at 
the same tinie he describes the brahmi state as the state of egoless 
embodiment. This conclusion is the outcome of the conviction 
that liberation is freedom from karma, from body and from 
action. Secondly, Gandhi correlates the existence of ego with 
the bodily action. Involuntary action, habitual action and some 
abnormal actions are ego-free actions or actions without the sense 
of agency even on the empirical level, and hence one has to admit 
the possibility of egoless action of the jivanmukta in the vyutthdna 
stage. Further, the definitions of gund@tita, kitastha and his own 
experiences emphasise his acceptance of actions without agency 
by the realised person which, according to him, is akarma. 
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Gandhi's ethics is based on his metaphysics. In his attempt 
to give importance to all the three factors, karma, bhakti, and 
jnana, Gandhi describes the effects of the permutations and 
combinations of these three factors, but has not raised the subtle 
question whether the three factors with different functions should 
be given equal importance in reaching the goal of the non-dual 
Self. Karma and bhakti involve duality belonging to the empirical 
world, but jidna alone serves the purpose of destroying the root- 
ignorance or mdyd and thereby of transcending the duality and 
experiencing the non-dual Brahman, the ultimate, which Gandhi 
himself accepts. 


3 Satyagraha 


Satydgraha, the divine, and durdgraha, the devilish, modes of 
action are the two methods of attaining one’s goal. “In Satya- 
graha, there is always unflinching adherence to truth.’ Satyagraha 
presupposes. the ultimate triumph of truth, it enkindles the freedom 
of the soul, whereas duragraha has the opposite attribute. 

The literal meaning of satyagraha is ‘insistence on truth, and 
force derivable from such insistence’ in order to cure evil.*® 
Satyagraha therefore means adherence to truth; conduct based on 
truth is impossible without love, and hence satyagraha is the 
Truth-force or the Love-force. It is an ethical weapon used only 
by men inclined to the ethical way of life. Gandhi thus concludes 
that satyagraha is soul-force as opposed to armed weapon- 
strength. Self-purification is another name for satyadgraha. 
Satyagraha is the way of non-violence. It is also defined as an 
attitude of mind. He who has that state of mind ‘will remain 
ever victorious, at all times and places and under all conditions 
irrespective of whether it is a government or a people that he 
opposes, whether they be strangers, friends or relatives.’ Satya- 
graha is also defined as a kind of education ‘in the real sense of 
the term’, and as ‘the important tool for the people’s education 
and awakening’. “In brief, the sign of satyagraha consists in the 
quest for a principal of life.”’* 


From the above definitions of the term ‘satyagraha’, it is clear. 


that satyagraha is the soul-force attainable by self-purification, the 
ethical and non-violent weapon that can be utilised in any 


—<— :-s-—— 
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situation to reach one’s goal. The terms ‘ethical’ and ‘non-violence’ 
imply adherence to truth and love and the term ‘self-purification’ 
signifies the need for a proper education to create such an attitude 
of mind. 

There are two ways of dealing with injustice. One way is to 
support the aggressor which usually results in millions of deaths 
and decline of a nation. The soldiers who were in active service 
tended to be anti-social. In the other method which is that of 
satyagraha, the person who encounters injustice undergoes suffering 
and is prepared to die.** With this inordinate strength to suffer, 
one who uses this process of satyagraha, refuses to submit to his 
enemy, though he has no illwill against him. He has a courageous 
spirit and a compassionate nature. He refuses to accept a law 
which he considers to be repugnant to his conscience, but submits 
to undergo the penalties for non-submission. 

Gandhi mentions three principles of satyagraha; the original 
demands should not be enhanced; whatever is obtained by satya- 
graha can be retained only by satydgraha; and thirdly, ‘what is 
attainable by satyagraha cannot but be achieved and satyadgraha 
knows no such word as “defeat.’’®* The first principle deals 
with the goal; the second with the means, and the third principle 
with the result of satyagraha. From the lower point of view, the 
objective is service of the people, and from the higher, it is moksa 
or liberation.** Regarding means and end; Gandhi says that 
whatever is achieved by certain means can be retained by the 
same means. A thing achieved by force can be retained only by 
force, and that which has been won by love can be retained only 
by love alone. Hence whatever is achieved by satyagraha can be 
retained only by satyagraha, and it is impossible to retain by 
physical force that which has been achieved by satyagraha. The 
result of -satyagraha is invariably good, if the principles are 
followed strictly. Securing one’s rights is one of the results, and 
it should not be the sole aim of satyagraha. It can be practised 
without thinking of the result; it makes no difference whether the 
result is achieved or not. Gandhi at the same time assures that 
every grievance can be remedied if one strictly adheres to truth, if 
one suffers in order to put an end to suffering. 

Satyagraha is feasible in every situation, and the satyagrahi, 
one who practises satyagraha, grows mentally strong by enduring 
physical suffering. To quote Gandhi, “I see that satyagraha is 
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assured of divine help, and that in testing a satyagrahi, the creator 
imposes on him at every step only as much burden as he can 
bear.’’®> There is no limit to self sacrifice, even to the extent of 
imprisonment or death. In satydégraha, one is indifferent to 
consequences, but with people consisting of the strong and the 
weak, if with patience and courage extreme sufferings are under- 
gone, the correct step to be taken will suggest itself at each stage 
of the struggle. Great suffering is highly correlated to great relief, 
and the suffering undergone in the purest form of satyagraha, is 
tapasya or penance. 

Transition from the path of satyagraha or clinging to Truth, 
to the: path of asatyagraha or clinging to untruth, is an impossi- 
bility. A real grievance is necessary to practise satyagraha. We 
can employ satyagraha for social reforms. In the satyagraha 
against oneself, the penance is fasting which is the extreme step at 
the risk of death, in order to prove the truth of satyagraha, to keep 
up the pledge taken. 

In a physical combat, extraneous factors like technical skill 
determine victory and one of the parties involved is always defeat- 
ed. But the extraneous factors do not affect satyagraha in which 
the victory of a single satyagrahi is the victory of all; and the 
defeat of the whole, is not the defeat of the unyielding satyagrahi.© 
The motive of a satydgrahi is not to harass the government, he 
does not seek any political power; but it is to preserve the self- 
respect and defend his religion. Gandhi mentions another type 

of strike which aims at bringing pressure on the government; it 
has a different motive like the improvement of economic condi- 
tions. In this asatydgraha or fight for untruth, the strikers may 
even overthrow the government which is the ultimate aim, or they 
may have to surrender to the superior force. Here the stronger 
party always wins irrespective of ethical basis, whereas in satyd- 
graha there is no room for failure. 

There is no mathematical rule to determine the time of 
satyagraha, a satyagrahi starts it spontaneously. He does not 
determine the time of starting satydgraha after weighing the pros 
and cons, and considering the chances of defeat and victory, as the 
politician does. 

Gandhi has also explained the different stages of satydgraha. 
The standard of measuring the intensity of satyagraha is the same 
in regulating the domestic relations, the relation between rulers 
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and the ruled in the interpersonal relationship. The brutal and 
barbarous men and women who do not recognise the domestic 
ties are not familiar with the law of satyagraha. In the next stage, 
people recognise the domestic tie and its obligations. “The 
measure of satydgraha is less than that of a drop in the ocean.’ 
In the further stages, this law of love extends from family to 
village, to province and to nation. People have not yet gone 
beyond the nation stage in the application of satyagraha.® 

Gandhi compares satyagraha to a banyan tree.jn which satya 
(truth) and ahimsd (non-violence) together represent the parent 
trunk with innumerable branches of which civil-disobedience is 
one.® The spheres of satyagraha are svadesi, social reforms and 
political reforms. To the extent these three are based on satydgraha, 
their existence is determined. 

In order to understand clearly Gandhi’s conception of 
satyagraha, it is necessary to know the meanings of the terms 
non-violence, svarajya, svadesi,non-cooperation and passive resistance. 


(a) Non-violence 

Satyagraha is based on non-violence whose essentials are 
compassion, freedom from anger and from desire.” In its negative 
form uhimsa means physical and mental non-injury to any being, 
and in its positive form, it means the largest love, the greatest 
charity. The foliower of ahimsd should love his enemy. Ahimsa 
consists of truth and fearlessness,7! and it allows others the 
maximum convenience at the risk of maximum inconveniences to 
its follower even at the risk of life. 

In non-violence one restrains aJl impulses. There is non-violence 
in violence as in the case of using violent methods to restrict the 
activities of a drunkard. As long as we live the mundane life, we 
cannot escape violence, but it is possible for us to restrict ourselves. 
Ahimsa is thus the highest type of renunciation.7? What is a 
dormant state in non-violence becomes !ove in the waking state. 
The world is ruled only by love and the two doctrines ‘might is 
right’ and ‘the survival of the fittest’ are contradictory to the 
doctrine of love.” 


(b) Svardjya 


Gandhi defines svardjya as the freedom to err and_ the 
power to correct errors.” Self-control or government of self is 
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necessary when conflict, passion of temptations affect one. This 
has to be extended to family, caste, city and to nation in regulating 
the respective affairs. In MHind-syardj, Gandhi observes that 
ethical living replaces the worldly pursuits, and violence in any 
form against any human being is condemned.”® 

Gandhi gives four main definitions of svardj: as the rule 
over one’s self, in terms of symbol or image which he explains as 
the complete control by the people of the country’s imports and 
exports, of its army and its law courts; as the easy availability of 
food and clothing to everyone and in terms of conditions in which 
a young girl even at the dead of night will move about without any 
fear. These four definitions, Gandhi writes, include many others, 
like removal of untouchability, end of Brahmin-non-Brahmin 
quarrel, unity of Hindus and Muslims, and complete religious 
freedom with respect for other religious faiths, self-sufficiency and 
self-protection of every village and town, mutual regard between 
the ruled and the ruler and between capital and labour; and the 
equality of all. Gandhi derives certain implications from the 
above definitions: the Government will not trade in liquors, opium — 
and such things; no speculation should be permitted in food- 
grains and cotton, none should break a law; and finally, wilfulness 
should not be permitted in the sense that a person charged with 
something should not be allowed to act as a judge but an 
established court should examine the charges.76 

The root meaning of svardj is self-rule, and thus Gandhi 
defines piirna svaruj as complete disciplined rule from within.” 
The term independence has no such limitation, it may mean licence 
to do what one likes. Thus svaraj is positive, while independence 
is a negative term. Purna svardj is not isolated independence, but 
healthy and dignified independence.”® Gandhi declares: “‘Svaraj 
means the control of the military in our hands, our control over 
income and expenditure, over land revenues and over courts. 
When we have such svaraj, we shall be able to prevent all 
misdeeds. Apart from the other things, economic freedom can 
be ours this very day. We can achieve it with the help of the 
spinning wheel. The country may not, of course, take up the 
idea today.”’?® Real svardj consists in restraint and only a moral 
man performing his duties can achieve it. Gandhi also points out 
that it is impossible to achieve svardaj by establishing big factories 
in India,® 
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Another term closely associated with svardj is svadeSi. It 
restricts ali Indians to the exclusive use of articles made in India, 
insists on economic independence, and means fiscal autonomy, since 
without fiscal autonomy svardjya has no meaning. Thus svadeSi 
is synonymous to svardajya and it is a universal religion.®! 


(a) Non-cooperation 


Non-cooperation is a clean, harmless but effective instrument 
and its intensity depends purely on the capacity for sacrifice. The 
right motto of intelligent subjects should be: “‘we are not going 
to cooperate with you in your injustice.”’ Non-cooperation is an 
intensely active state, more active than physical resistance or 
violence. It is non-violent and hence neither punitive nor 
vindictive nor based on malice, illwili or hatred. There are four 
definite progressive stages in non-cooperation. The first stage 
consists of giving up of titles and resignation of honorary posts. If 
the response is not effective, cooperation is to be withdrawn. 
Government cannot function if the subjects refuse to serve it. The 
third stage is the withdrawal of the police and the military and the 
fourth is the suspension of taxes. 


(b) Passive Resistance 


‘Passive resistance is a method of securing rights by personal 
suffering: it is the reverse of resistance by arms.** Passive resistance 
is also defined by Gandhi as satyagraha or Tlruth-force or soul- 
force or love-force. This great spiritual-force is opposed to 
violence and is independent of economic or other material 
assistance. It can be used under all circumstances ‘by anyone. 
The term ‘passive resistance’ is a misnomer, according to Gandhi, 
but he has used it since it is a popular term that appeals to the 
popular imagination. Gandhi also extols it as the noblest and the 
best educator and says that it should precede formal education. 
It is an all-sided sword that blesses the person who uses it and 
also the person against whom it is used, and without shedding even 
a single drop of blood, it produces far-reaching results. Finally, 
Gandhi deciares passive resistance to be the force which when 
universally adopted would revolutionise social ideals and remove 
despotism and militarism,*4 
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Passive resistance seeks to rejoin politics and religion. Since 
all our actions are to be based on ethical principles, passive resis- 
tance should be resorted to as the best resource in defending our 
dearest interests like national honour. Its use in politics is based 
on the “immutable maxim that government of the people is 
possible only so long as they consent either consciously or 
unconsciously to be governed.’’®4 Gandhi has also defined passive 
resistance in terms of the role of petitions to government. 
Two kinds of forces motivate petitions. The first kind, ‘‘we 
shall hurt you if you do not give this’’, is the force of arms that 
yields evil results. “If you do not concede our demand, we shall 
be no longer your petitioners, you can govern us only so long as 
we remain the governed; we shall no longer have any dealings 
with you’’, is the idestructible love-force or the soul-force more 
popularly but less accurately known as passive resistance.® 

The passive resister does not use any violent means to 
retaliate. Knowing that his action may be utterly wrong in spite 
of his pure motives, he leaves the judgment to God and undergoes 
the consequences. The passive resister who serves his country must 
observe perfect chastity, adopt poverty, follow truth and cultivate 
fearlessness. He cannot allow himself to be regarded as a martyr, 
nor can he complain of hardships. No payment should be given to 
the passive resister for his service, but maintenance may be given 
to the dependants for the barest necessities of life.** 


(c) Satyagrahi 


A satydgrahi is one who gives up his everything for the sake of 
truth. He renounces his property, parts from his relatives, and 
sacrifices his own life. Such a person will know the right way at 
the crucial moment. Strict adherence to truth for many years 
changes the satydgrahi into a realised, perfect man. He enjoys the 
highest degree of freedom as he is fearless, never becomes a 
slave of another and submits to any arbitrary action, does not 
harass either the government or others, and begins to act after 
deliberation without waiting for others to join the campaign and 
relying only on his resources. -No other power can intimidate him 
from completing his work, since he is afraid of none but God. 

A satyadgrahi must have faith in truth and pursue oaly truth, 
and consequently, he should be indifferent to wealth, as wealth 
and truth always ‘do not co-exist. Secondly, a satyagrahi is cbliged 
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to break away from family attachments.°? He alone can be a 
satydgrahi who has true faith in religion, who leaves everything to 
God and lives in contentment and happiness. But he is never 
defeated in this world. Knowing that his body has been given by 
God, he tries to be a worthy tenent by having healthy and sound 
constitution, having his tongue under control in order to control 
his speech and palate, has no false notion of prestige or status and 
has a sense of fortitude. 

It is to be noted that Gandhi equates satyagraha with passive 
resistance, and similarly, svardjya to svadesi. Civil disobedience 
and non-cooperation are the steps taken in satydgraha or passive 
resistance whose initial step is sending petitions to the concerned 
authority. Satyagraha is the soul-force, the ethical and spiritual 
weapon, the foundation of which consists of non-violence an4 
truth, and the goal of which is svarajya or self-rule or the govern- 
ment of self. 


5 Educational Philosophy 


“That which liberates is education’’®* according to Gandhi. 
Liberation is of two kinds, one form consists in securing the 
freedom of the country from foreign rule which may be temporary, 
and the other is the eternal liberation. That system of education 
which delays our freedom is satanic, sinful and is to be shunned. 
That alone can be called education which makes us men of 
character. Education is not an end in itself, it is only a means.™ 
The conventional means of education is knowledge of letters, and 
the teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic is called primary 
education. Education in this sense is merely an instrument which 
may be well used or abused. 

Gandhi condemned the then existing system of education 
which was defective on three grounds. It was based upon foreign 
culture to the entire exclusion of indigenous culture. Secondly, 
it not only ignored the culture of the heart and the hand, but was 
confined to the head. Thirdly, real education was impossible 
through a foreign medium. Text books dealt with unfamiliar 
things, children were not taught to have any pride in their 
surroundings, village scenes were unknown to them, Indian civili- 
zation was presented to them as imbecile, barbarous, superstitious 
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and useless for all practical purposes and education was ‘calculated 
to wean him (the student) from his traditional culture.” The 
system also ignored the general pattern of life in our. families, and 
our needs. Macaulay who formulated this system despised our 
literature, disregarded our religion, considered our institutions as 
defective and with the best of motives he raised a faulty structure. 
Secondly, the aim was to produce lawyers, doctors and clerks to 
help the rulers. ‘““Consequently books were written without any 
regard for our way of living.’’*! In Geography, the boys were 
made to memorize particulars about countries like England, instead 
of starting with the geography of the home. History instead of 
inculcating patriotism did not allow the student to take pride in his 
country. Similarly, traditional methods were ignored while teaching 
Arithmetic and allied subjects, science tended to be dry and dull, 
and Hygiene was not taught at all. Indegenous games were given 
up and cricket or such enjoyable games were introduced. The lure 
of academic degrees and the idea that our entire life depended on 
success at examination resulted in great harm. 

Generally, the aim of education seems to be vocational. The 
educational pattern is incompatible with that in home and the 
knowledge acquired cannot be applied to our daily life. With the 
mother-tongue as the medium of instruction the same knowledge 
imparted in twelve years can be imparted in seven years. English 
as the medium of instruction, impoverishes our languages and 
creates a gulf between us and our families. We have not coined 
the correct technical terms in our languages for various scientific 
terms, neither do we fully understand the English terms. By the 
time we complete our college education, we lose our mental and 
physical strength.® Gandhi asserts that he is not against Govern- 
ment schools or education, but he is ‘against the stamp’. Secondly, 
there is a lack of character in teachers, and pupils have no intimate 
contact with them. There is a wastage of time over certain sub- 
jects. And, fourthly, these schools become symbols of our slavery. 
Gandhi is against expensive education when millions are dying of 
starvation. “Expansion of the mind will come from hard 
experience, not necessarily in the college or the school room.” 

Gandhi has also suggested three remedies to the existing system 
of education. The rich ought to contribute money towards 
buildings and equipment, the educated Indians ought to place 
their education at the disposal of the community free of charge, 
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and the parents should take real interest in their children’s 
education. Gandhi, in this connection, praises the Roman Catholic 
community in which those who engage in teaching render free 
services, accepting only what is necessary for their maintenance. 
These mature teachers remain unmarried in order to devote all 
their time to the single job of teaching.®™ 

Gandhi praises the ancient Indian system of education as the 
real education in which the village teacher in the elementary stage 
imparts to the students the necessary knowledge for their occupa- 
tion. Those who opted for higher education studied arthasdastra 
or the science of wealth and ethics and religion or dharma-sastra. 
Education was not controlled by the state and the Brahmins who 
were in charge of education formulated the system with the welfare 
of the people as the aim and based it on restraint and celibacy. 
“Due to such a system of education Indian civilization had 
outlived so many vicissitudes,”’®* and Indians have the inner force 
that enables them to reject any other culture imposed by the rulers. 
It is also possible for Indians if they follow this tradition of the 
Sages to’transmit this message of love. In the words of Gandhi, 
“The practical knowledge boys in India possess is not due to the 
education they receive in schools, but is due to the unique Indian 
way of life. It is due to the meritorious deeds of our aacestors 
that we find healthy standards of behaviour, thrift, etc., around us, 
in spite of the repeated inroads of modern growing selfishness.” 

In his letters to Manilal Gandhi, Gandhi has defined his 
objectives of education. To the question ‘‘what class are you in?”’, 
Gandhi advises his son to give the reply that he is in “Bapu’s class’. 
The aim of this Bapu’s class is not earning one’s livelihood, for 
God gives food to all and one can get enough to eat even by 
manual work. If one wants to study for the sake of serving one’s 
country, the best means is service; if the aim is self-knowledge, one 
has to learn to be good; and “He who does his duty is all the 
while studying.”®” A person gets educated when he is serving, and 
learning to live a good life is in itself education. If he practises 
_ the three virtues truth, non-violence and celibacy, and if they 
become part of his life, his education is complete and he can earn 
his bread in any part of the world. This is the way to spiritual 
enlightenment.” 

Education must aim at building character which can be done 
only through religion.*® But before a child learns about liberation 
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or moksa, he must be allowed to a certain extent to have 
attachment to his body and the world around him in order to 
understand their transitory nature and to realise that his body 
has been given not for self-indulgence but for liberation. Similarly, 
the child must be mature enough to learn the doctrine of ahimsda or 
perfect love. 

Education of the heart is possible only by the personal 
influence of the teachers. Thus the primary school teachers must 
be patriotic and should not be those who are unable to find any 
other job.!% Since childhood is the most important period in 
which knowledge acquired is never forgotten, primary education 
‘must be given by ‘‘well educated and experienced teachers of high 
character, in surroundings which would reflect some regard for 
the beauty of Nature and safeguard the health of the pupils, we 
should see good results in a short time.’ 

Education must be free, but children must be made ‘to pay 
in labour’ partly or wholly and cloth production through hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving can be undertaken. The manual 
training is not only the fee for education but-also teaches the 
child an occupation for the future and makes him self-reliant.1™ 
Our duty is to provide education to the masses.1%* Even a small 
portion of the crores of rupees lying idle in the Vaisnava, Jaina 
and Svami Narayana temples can be utilised for educational 
purposes.’ 

Education should be planned with a view to the needs of the 
people. In our country 85 to 90 per cent are agriculturists and hence 
agriculture must have a place in our curriculum. Since weaving 
provides work to the farmers in their free hours, craft should be 
included; military science must be included for those who opt 
for it; music which soothes a person, calms a restless crowd and 
creates the spirit of heroism should be taught in our schools; and 
Gandhi recommends physical training consisting of indigenous 
games, ancient type of. wrestling and western drill.1% 

Schools should not be located in densely populated parts of 
towns and cities, but in places where big farms may be established 
in order to conduct classes in the open air and to impart the 
right knowledge of agriculture and weaving. In such schools 
sports for the boys will be ploughing the fields. The education 
imparted in these village schools should enable the student to 
follow the occupations of their fathers with greater skill and 
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scientific precision. These schools should aim at creating an 
attachment for the village schools, village crafts, for open air 
independence and for service in the villages.1°” 

The medium of instruction in our schools, Gandhi declares, 
should be the mother-tongue, and English a foreign language 
should be given the place of an optional subject. “‘No other 
language can ever influence our life as powerfully as the mother- 
tongue can.”?°° Gandhi suggests the following steps to implement 
the scheme. English knowing people should never intentionally or 
unintentionally use English among themselves. Those who know 
well the mother-tongue and English should translate good and 
useful books for ideas in English into their mother-tongue. 
Thirdly, societies for the promotion of education should get text 
books prepared. The rich should start schools in various places 
to implement this scheme. Conferences and educational 
associations send petitions to the Government for imposing the 
mother-tongue as the sole medium of instruction. Courts and 
legislatures should carry on their proceedings in the mother-tongue 
and people should use it in all their work.” | 

Foreign language has caused brain-fag, has made us foreigners 
in our own land, and has prevented the growth of vernaculars. 
Our graduates are a useless lot, emaciated without any zest for 
work and are mére imitators. They lose their capacity for 
original thinking, their creative spirit, and lack the spirit of 
enterprise and the qualities of perseverance, courage and fearless- 
ness. This is the reason, Gandhi points out, that we are unabie 
to make new plans and implement those we make. Education 
through English has created a gulf between the educated \classes 
and the masses. Lord Macaulay introduced English education to 
propagate western civilization and we gave importance to such a 
system as it gave an opportunity to earn money.}!° 

Gandhi defines a student as one who is hungry for learning, 
learning what is worth knowing about. But true knowledge is the 
knowledge of the Self and in order to attain this knowledge one 
has to know Jiterature, history, geography, mathematics, etc., 
regarding them as means. One who has realised this will give 
up anything which turns out to be an obstacle in the pursuit of 
this ultimate knowledge, dedicate himself to that which helps him 
in that pursuit, and his student life is never ending. _He has to 
develop his power of observation and would look upon the whole 
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world as his teacher and accept everything in it which is good.!™ 

The father of the nation advises the students to be very 
obedient to their parents, but he points out that voice of their 
conscience is more important than even the wishes of the parents. 
He also warns that only a person ‘who is full of humility, has 
always given obedience, has understood and followed the moral 
law’ can heed this voice of conscience and disobey. ‘He who has 
given the first place in his life to the duty of compassion, who has 
gained control over his senses by observing the rule of brahmacarya, 
who has not let either his limbs or his soul be polluted, who has 
observed the vow of non-stealing, who has not been guilty of 
hoarding material possessions, such a one alone can say, “This 
is what my conscience tells me.’’!!2 

Gandhi advocates National Education to be imparted in the 
regional language. The teachers must be ofa high calibre, the 
school should be situated in surroundings with fresh air and water, 
with a healthy and peaceful atmosphere and with an educatioanal 
pattern that would instruct in the main professions and religions of 
India.''* In the National school, education wiil be in the mother 
tongue. Both physical training and mental education will be given, 
and every pupil will be taught the means of preserving health and 
the home remedies for common ailments. Five languages, mother- 
tongue, regional language, Hindi, Sanskrit and English will be taught 
and mathematics will include arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry. History will deal with local, Indian, English, Greek, 
Roman and modern history and in the final year, the philosophy 
of history and sociology will be taught. In geography, the standard 
will not be lower than the one which is taught in schools now. The 
basic knowledge in astronomy, economics, law for practical 
purposes, drill for recreation and exercises and music will also be 
included. Instruction in the first year will be oral; general knowledge 
that promotes mental development should be imparted while the 
child is playing; knowledge of colour, shape, size, etc., that 
stimulates the child’s power of observation should be imparted in 
this play-way.. The aids to education will be the integral part of | 
National education. , 
Gandhi criticises the examination system which is of a recent 
origin. This system of examination has lent itself to serious abuse, 
every subject taught is examination-oriented, pupils have the 
strong conviction that passing in examinations is all that is 
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necessary, and teachers too have the same objective with the result 
that every knowledge acquired is very superficial. To avoid this 
abuse, pupils of the National schools will be tested periodically in 
two aspects, whether the teacher has made the right effort and 
whether the pupil has followed. The tests should be conducted by 
the teachers of the school and by others familiar with the institu- 
tions. ““The expectation is that a pupil who has attended the 
school for ten years will be as well equipped as the present-day 
graduate. In addition, he will have practical knowledge of agricul- 
ture and weaving. The use to which the student puts his abilities 
after leaving school will be the true measure of the worth of his 
education. Every opportunity will be taken to rid his mind of the 
fallacious notion that the aim of education is to get employ- 
ment.’”!14 If, after ten years of study, a pupil wishes to specialise in 
a subject, necessary arrangements for the purpose will be left to 
the future. Education should be free, expenses being met from 
donations received. Children should have the best college educated 
teachers in the early stages. 

The objectives of National schools is to adopt a new method 
of education, to pay special attention to character building in order 
to train 10 per cent of the pupils for national service, to raise the 
status of the mother-tongue, to spread the National language Hindi, 
to open model national schools to train teachers in the schools 
who would go to villages and run schools there and finally to get the 
new pattern adopted by the Government. Teachers must have the 
following requirements: knowledge of Hindi and mother-tongue, 
proficiency in weaving, strong health, readiness to travel in India 
and to take up other work besides intramural activities. Though 
Gandhi is in favour of co-education, he does not want to insist on 
it if the teachers have a different opinion. But Gandhi is not in 
favour of common residence, girls should not be kept in hostels but 
should be only brought up by their mothers. In summer, the 
schoois should be shifted to cooler places for holidays so that the 
teacher and the students spend their holidays together."5 

The basic principle is that education will have three: aspects— 
physical, intellectual and religious. For physical education training 
in agriculture, hand-weaving and in the use of carpenter’s and 
blacksmith’s tools should be given. Gandhi advocates drill which 
could entertain the pupils, and also the necessary training to 
encouater any accidents like fire. Health education including 
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home remedies for common :ilments, physiology and botany 
should be taught. For intellectual training, besides the languages 
mentioned already others such as Urdu, Tamil, Bengali could be 
taught. In the first three years, English will not be introduced. 
In mathematics that includes arithmetic, algebra and geometry, 
instruction in multiplication tables, Indian book-keeping and the 
measures and weights,’etc., currently in use will be taught in the 
beginning and the rest will be covered progressively. In religious 
education, general ethical principles should be taught, but the 
teachers should set an example to show that the essence of religion 
is good character. The intention of having oral teaching in the first 
few years is to give the children general knowledge which will 
promote their mental development." 

Every pupil of this school is likely to develop such confidence 
in a few years that he will not be troubled with doubts or fears 
about his job. A pupil who has been in the school for five years, 
if he desires, will be given a job in the school itself and be paid 
for it. Vocationai training will be given to the students in 
cooperation with some factories, and help will be provided for 
those who wish to establish their own concerns.}"’ 

Health and hygiene should be taught right from child- 
hood. Sanskrit should be taught in order to get the correct 
knowledge of our scriptures and of dharma which is the basis of 
every thing. General education should end with imparting general 
knowledge and: special education can be given for those endowed 
with extraordinary capacities. In teaching history and geography, 
the emphasis should be generally on knowledge concerning India. 
English should be taught only to a few, as a foreign language. 
So long as we are not free of our fondness for English, we 
cannot achieve real svardj. The key to svardj lies in our system 
of education.1!8 } 

Gandhi says that his ideas about education are very exacting 
and wants the teachers to meet once a week to exchange ideas to 
facilitate innovations. Secondly, intelligent students should be 
consulted and their suggestions should be invited regarding the 
_ methods of teaching. The students’ health is the collective 
responsibility of the teachers, the main responsibility rests with the 
teacher of hygiene.!}9 

Gandhi’s philosophy of education or the National education is 
the ideal one, economical at the same time very practicable and 
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universal in its application. It is the best system for imparting 
general education and as Gandhi himself points out, provision 
should be made to cater to the needs of special aptitudes. National 
education alone can solve the economical, political and social 
problems of India. 


6 Political Philosophy 


To Gandhi, politics means any activity meant for the welfare 
of the people;'*° as such a seeker of God cannot remain indifferent 
to these benevolent activities. Since God and Truth are one, 
Gandhi wishes ‘to see the rule of truth prevail even in the domain 
of politics’. ‘‘Politics separated from religion stinks, religion 
detached from politics is meaningless.”??! If divorced from 
religion, politics is like a corpse only fit to be buried. India is a 
republican country and her indigenous institutions and village 
paficayats have helped her to survive every shock. The vast 
organisation of caste system served not only the religious wants 
but also her political needs. With the help of this system the 
villagers managed their internal affairs and dealt with the ruling 
powers. 

Students taking active part in politics is not a healthy sign of 
national growth; they cease to be students and as a consequence, 
seek miserable employment with a miserable emolument. 
However, Gandhi stresses the importance of study of politics as 
it is a part of our being and since we should know our national 
institutions, and national growth from our infancy.” 

A country should be free so that it may die if necessary in 
order to save the human race. This is Gandhi’s idea of national- 
ism. There should not be any race hatred, and the resources of 
the country should be utilised for the benefit of all mankind. In 
his cult of patriotism, the individual has to die for the family, the 
-family has to die for the village, the village for the district, the 
district for the province and the province for the whole nation.?"% 
It is wrong for one nation to rule over another. Gandhi points 
out the dangers of emigration and immigration. Emigration 
does no good to the country from which people emigrate and the 
emigrants do not return as better moral men. As for the 
immigrants, they corrupt society, are not happier and have more 
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material wants. Since they aim at earning money easily outside 
their country, it is clear that they do not wish to work hard and 
remain straight in the methods of earning.!4 

‘“‘A nation which has despised its own language pays for 
doing so with the loss of its nationhood.”!*5 Simplicity and 
dignity in communication, and reformation of society is possible 
only through our language. A national language must have the 
following requirements. It should be easy to learn for Govern- 
ment officials, should be capable of being the medium of religious, 
economic and political intercourse throughout the country, must 
be the spoken language of a large number of people, should be 
easy for every countryman to learn, and finally, temporary or 
passing circumstances should not be the determinant. Only Hindi 
satisfies all these requirements. Members of the Assembly 
should have the right to speak either in Hindi or in their mother- 
tongue. In provincial matters, the provincial language may be 
used and one should not neglect his regional language. In order 
to solve the problem of language in India, we should learn as 
many Indian languages as possible and the trouble of learning 
these languages is nothing compared to that of mastering the 
English language. English need not be neglected since it has 
become an international language, but it can have only the second 
place. The valuable books in English must be translated into the 


various Indian languages. 


7 Social Philosophy 


In a well ordered society, securing of one’s livelihood will be 
easy. Orderliness depends not on the number of millionnaires but 
on the absence of starvation among its masses. Material advance- 
ment should subserve moral progress. Gandhi prefers truth to 
gold, fearlessness to power and wealth, and charity to love of self. 
These attributes of morality, superior to military force, can 
encounter any combination of hostile forces. Men should not 
-hoard money for selfish ends; but the rich should serve as trustees 

for the others. The key to economic salvation is to preserve the 


indigenous village professions. 
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(a) Civilization 


Gandhi condemns the modern civilization which is only a 
hundred years old, to be precise, only fifty years, within which 
time it has reduced the western countries to a state of cultural 
anarchy. With money as their sole aim the western countries 
have established large industries, are aggressive and are restrained 
only by the accumulation of armaments. The modern civilization 
is neither moral nor religious, its followers lack physical strength 
and courage, ‘they keep up their energy by intoxication’, are not 
happy in solitude, and women who are the queens of households, 
wander in the streets or ‘slave away in factories’.’?® The trans- 
port systems facilitate fast movement so that people sell the 
foodgrains in the dearest markets, bad men perform wicked deeds 
rapidly and holy places are made unholy. While nature has 
restricted the movements of man, he has found means to over-ride 
the limits; the intellect that has been given to man to know his 
Creator is abused by him. The basis of the new wave of civiliza- 
tion is enjoyment; as a result, men forsake truth and become 
powerless and wicked. 

“Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out to man 
the path of duty. Performance of duty and observance of morality 
are convertible terms.’!*? Mind-control is necessary for morality 
and civilization means good conduct. ‘“‘What we have tested and 
found true on the anvil of experience, we dare hot change.’ Our 
ancestors set a limit to our indulgence, pointed out that that 
happiness is only a mental condition, recommended only small 
villages instead of large cities that cause vices, and realized that 
the sword of ethics is superior to the sword of kings. The stress of 
Indian civilization is on moral development whereas there seems to 
be indifference to moral principles in the modern civilization. The 
forces born of spirituality of the Indian culture are very powerful 
and satyagraha is one of these factors. 


(b) Health 


The human body is made of five elements, earth, water, air, 
space and light, which are essential for its preservation. When- 
ever there is deficiency in any one of them, illness follows Gandhi 
is against the taking of drugs and he compares it to the action of 
covering up the refuse in the house. The refuse should be thrown 
out but not covered, Illnessis an jndicator of the existence of 
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Impurity in our body and nature has arranged within the body 
itself the means of clearing it. Illness indicates that nature has 
started her function of cleansing the body and it is better to allow 
her to have her own way instead of resisting her act. We can 
prevent the addition of further impurities by fasting for the dura- 
tion of illness, and by doing exercises in fresh air, and by ejecting 
impurities through the skin. 

. The mind, sense organs and the body are connected, and if 
one of them is affected, the other two get out of order. The body 
and soul are related, and hence without good character one can- 
not be healthy. The purpose of having a healthy body is to 
realise God. By means of the control of the palate one can 
control one’s body and be healthy. According to Gandhi, Nature 
has intended man to be a vegetarian, rather a fruit eater, since 
the structure of the human body closely resembles that of fruit- 
eating animals. Man can live on ripe fruits and raw vegetables 
and thus save his time spent on preparing food and space utilised 
in storing it. 

Complete fasting once a fortnight, eating once a. day during 
winter as the high percentage of humidity affects the digestive 
power are healthy habits. Once the physical development is 
complete, there is no necessity to eat much or often. Exercise is 
as essential to man as air, water and food; the farmer who works 
in the field needs. no separate exercise, and for others, walking 1s 
the best form of exercise. Celibacy promotes health of the body, 
mind, intellect and memory. One should deviate from this path 
only for getting children. 


(c) Social Institutions 


Thinking of the state of affairs in our country, very few 
Indians need marry at the present time. The purpose of marriage 
is to get progeny, but as Gandhi points out, all the progeny that 
is born now is the issue of passion, mean and faithless. He 
advises young men not to marry till twentyfive or thirty years. He 
prefers arranged marriages but remarks that the parents will consult 

-the young man if he is more than twentyfive years of age. In his 
letter to Changanlal, Gandhi has expressed his views on marriage 
and family. He says: ‘‘Never trouble yourself to get anyone 
married and provided for. The boy, on growing up, will arrange 
the business himself if he wants to marry. If it does become 
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necessary to find husbands for daughters, we would offer them with 
no more than a ftulsi leaf for dowry. We would not spend a 
single pie. We would wait till we come across such a candidate 
and teach the daughter to be patient...To have offspring is no 
religious obligation on us. It is none of our duty to multiply 
numbers in the world. The real secret of life seems to consist in 
so living in the world as it is, without being attached to it, that 
moksa might become easy of attainment to us and to others. This 
will include service of Self, the family, the community.and the state. 
We would not stop till we reach that stage.’’!*8 

Men and women are equal, complementary to one another but 
not identical. Home life is entirely the field of women and they 
ought to have adequate knowledge in domestic affairs, in the 
upbringing and education of children. Unless women cease to be 
a mere means of pleasure or cooks to men and come to be life- 
companions, equal partners in the battle of life, sharers in our joys 
and sorrows, our efforts are doomed to failure. 

The present education of women is faulty, according to 
Gandhi. The primary education for the two sexes can have much 
in common, but at all other levels, it is necessary to have 
difference. It is wrong to keep women under suppression, and it is 
‘a sign of decadence and it is tyrannical, to burden them with 
work which is ordinarily done by men.’”® The right course 
would be to constitute a committee of well-informed men and 
women of good character to formulate a suitable plan. Gandhi 
asserts that the educated women are capable of creating new ideals 
and translating them into action. He requests women to learn 
cotton-spinning and hand-weaving to the exclusion of fancy work. 
Gandhi entrusts the duty of preserving freedom with women who 
should nourish the body of children, inculcate in their minds the 
qualities of independence, fearlessness, firmness, etc. If women 
and children are ready to work, livelihood will not be a 
problem.}* 

Gandhi’s universal love, his sarvaétma-bhdya, has made him 
denounce the evils brought about by the extremes of the modern 
civilization and advocate the ancient Indian civilization as a boon 
to help solve the modern problems. His philosophy is completely 
based on the strong foundation of his experiences, and he has 
validated Indian philosophy and its four graded values, dharma, 
artha, kama, and moksa. Though he denies jivanmukti, his life 
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was an example of a perfect man and he has thus shown the way 
to svarajya. 
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5 


SRI AUROBINDO 
(1872-1950) 


I Life and Work 


AUROBINDO GHOSH waASs born in Calcutta in 1872. He was sen 
to England by his father to join St. Paul’s School in London in 
1885. In 1890, he joined King’s college, Cambridge and studied 
for 2 years there. His father wanted him to have only occidental 
education without any contact with the culture of India and the 
Fast. He became a scholar in Greek and Latin. In 1890, he passed 
the Indian Civil Service Examination but after the probation 
period was disqualified for the service as he failed to present 
‘himself at the riding examination. 

Aurobindo left for India in 1893. Till 1906, he was in the 
service of the Gaekwar of Baroda. He became Professor of 
English, and Vice-Principal in the Baroda College. During this 
time, he learnt Sanskrit, several modern india languages, and 
about Indian civilization and religion. 

In 1905, he left the Baroda service, and became the Principal 
of the Bengal National College, and joined the new party, of the 
Nationalist (Extremists) party. He was the acting editor of the 
daily Vande Mataram, which was closed down in 1908. He wrote 
also in the journals, Karma-yogin and Dharma. He was prosecuted 
for sedition in 1907 and was acquitted the same year. In connection 
with the Alipur Conspiracy Case, he was kept in Alipur jail as an 
under trial prisoner for about a year and thanks to the advocacy 
of Chittaranjan Das he was acquitted in 1910. During his intern- 
ment in the Alipur jail, he had a religious experience which caused 
a major change in his outlook. Ina vision, he saw the Spirit of 
God all around him, later in the law-court, he heard a divine 
message, 
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He retired from public life in 1910, settled down in 
Pondicherry, a French Territory. In 1914, he started a philosophi- 
cal monthly, Arya wrote on the Vedas, the Upanisads, etc. His 
Life Divine appeared in it in a serial form. Arya was closed down 
in 1921. Tagore met him in 1928. He passed away in 1950. 


2 Reality 


Sri Aurobindo says that the Vedantic formula “One without 
a second’’ must be interpreted in the light of the other truth “‘All 
this is Brahman’. His criterion of reality is that “Truth has to be 
sought in a larger and complete affirmation’. In the scriptural text 
‘Out of Non-Being Being appeared’ “Non-Being’ does not stand for 
absolute non-existence or negation of Being. It is something be- 
yond positive conception, not the blank nothingness, and it means 
‘freedom from all positive terms of actual existence.’ It contains all 
the potentialities of infinite manifestations; is the source and 
support of all that has become and all that has yet to manifest 
itself in multitudinous forms. Thus reality has two aspects, Non- 
being and Being, Silence and Word, the static and the Dynamic: 
the former is the basis and support of the latter. There is one, 
Truth, one Reality, the Being and the many are his becomings!. 
This Truth behind all dualities, all contradictions, all variations 
seen in the various levels of consciousness, is Brahman, the 
omnipresent Reality. 

The main tenet of Aurobindo’s philosophy of the Life Divine 
or the Realistic Advaita is “Brahman; Isvara is all this by His 
yoga-mayu’’. Reality has three fundamental aspects, Arman, 
Purusa and Isvara with its consciousness-force. Reality is saguna 
inasmuch as it is capable of manifesting qualities; and nirguna as 
it is not masked or limited by any sum of qualities. The many or 
infinite or the multiplicity is one of the potentialities of the One 
which is not the sum of many. Aksara or silence or ksara or 
movement are complementaries and constitute one Truth. The 
Divine is formless and nameless, ‘but by that very reason capable 
of manifcsting all possible names and shapes of being.” To 
Aurobindo, Reality is. integral, the One that becomes manifest in 
the individual and the cosmos, that transcends and holds them. 
Thus the unkpowable and formless is manifest through the universe 
and the individual, 
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Brahman is the absolute, it has no needs, no desires has no 
deficiency, but it has the potentiality for creating names and forms. 
It is absolutely free, not even ‘bound by his own freedom not to 
create’. Brahman is saccidananda, existence, consciousness and 
bliss; it manifests itself in the infinite names and forms and end-. 
lessly enjoys the delight of this variation. It is dnanda or delight 
out of which the world was originated, dnanda sustains it and 
ananda is the goal of the world. Sacciddnanda is the higher 
trinity, the source of all cosmic manifestations whose creative 
activity is called the Super Mind. This Super Mind is the Real- 
idea or the “Knowledge-will’ in which the Divine knowledge and 
will are blended in perfect unison. This Divine Gnosis connects 
the unity and multiplicity; it proceeds from the One to the Many, 
creates an apparent division; causes ignorance and division on the 
human minds and eventually urges the individual to exceed his 
limitation to reach the final goal of unity. The higher trinity and 
the Super Mind together constitute the Upper Hemisphere or 
parardha. The Supra Divine awakens from His state of self- 
absorption to a particular Truth of His own Being and His creative 
aspect, the Super Mind, casts out that Truth for manifestation. 
This results in the Lower Hemisphere, aparardha, consisting of 
the lower trilogy: Matter, Life and Mind, along with the fourth 
principle psyche, which is the subordinate principle of Divine 
Bliss. Thus Matter is the subordinate principle or the veiled 
expression of Existence; Life, that of Consciousness-Force; Psyche, 
of Bliss; and Mind that of Super Mind. Aurobindo’s conception 
of Reality consists of these eight principles of the two hemispheres. 

Aurobindo’s version of Reality as found in the Essays in the 
Gita may be represented by the following table; 


The Three Poises of Reality 


Ksara Aksara Uttama 
1 Mobile and Immobile, immutable, Lord, Supreme 
mutable silent, inactive self, . Brahman, Sup- 
unit of the Divine reme Self, Posses- 
Being, witness of ses both immu- 
nature, not involved table unity and 
in her movement. the mobile multi- 


plicity. 
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2 Purusa here Inactive purusa free 
is the multi- from prakrti 
plicity of the 
Divine Being. 

Purusa in prakrti 


Aurobindo defines Uttama thus: “It is by a large mobility and 
action of His nature, His energy, His will and power, that He 
manifests Himself in the world and by a greater stillness and 
immobility of His being that He is aloof from it; yet is He as 
Purusottama above both the aloofness from nature and the attach- 
-ment to Nature.’ The Gitd affirms that the Lord by His nature 
becomes the jiva.? 

Nature is the power, but the originator of the power is the 
soul, the conscious being. This soul is one and many.* Nature or 
prakrti is of two kinds, the lower and the higher. The cosmic 
‘inconscient’ prakrti with the three gunas or modes is the lower 
prakrti. The Higher is the “Supreme Conscient’, the Divine Nature 
which has become the individual soul jiva. In the ksara the soul 
is involved in Nature, ‘loses itself as it were in the moment of time, 
in the waves of the becoming’. In the aksara it is possible for the 
soul to be aware of its immutable being, because Nature ‘falls to 
silence and rests in the soul’. Aurobindo declares that these two 
States coexist and this reconciliation of the anomalies is only 
possible by the existence of JSvara. He is the presiding and all- 
pervading Impersonality in the Aksara and the immanent will and 
active Lord in the ksara. One and the same being exists in two 
aspects, impersonal and personal. His will is executed by Nature 
but he is not bound by this action on account of his impersonality. 
Thus Brahman ‘in the ksara’ supports action of the prakrti and in 
aksara is free from the action and unaffected. Ksara is Brahman, 
the adhyatma; the adhibhita is the nature in its becoming; the 
individual ksara is the adhidaiva; and adhivajha is the Purusottama. 
The Purusottama is immanent and transcendent. He dwells in 
Nature and in the. individual soul, possesses ‘the calm of the 
immutable’ and enjoyment of the mutable action simultaneously. 
The antinomies of self and nature, and the ksara and aksara get 
reconciled in God. There are three purusas, ‘a triple consciousness, 
three and yet one, present in the whole scale of existence.” There 
is one spirit underlying ‘the many appearances, and nature is its 
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power. The Godhead, Uttama, is hidden by his own maya, His 
own manifesting power. 

The body, consisting of the physical as well as the subtler fine 
sheaths, paficakoSa, is the field or ksetra. The knower of the field 
ksetrajfia is the embodied soul. Each body has a knower, who 
sees the world as it exists with his limited mind and when he gets 
enlightened, his consciousness enlarges and inciudes the whole 
universe. Aurobindo calls the jiva the microcosm in a macrocosm, 
‘which by itself is the field for the spiritual knower.’® 

Whenever there is the decline of dharma and the uprising of 
adharma, Godhead comes into birth by his self-mdyda@. Avatdra or 
descent occurs only when there is a crisis of spiritual character. 
Avatdadra acts upon the external world to maintain and reshape the 
Divine law, and also acts upon the soul of the individual. There 
are two aspects of the Divine birth, one is the descent, when God 
becomes manifest in the human form and nature, the eternal 
avatara; and the other is the ascent, the ascent of man into the 
Godhead. If God takes possession partly or wholly of the human 
consciousness and appears in visible human shape, the guide, 
teacher, leader of the world, He is known as the manifest avatdra. 
There is a possibility cf another type of descent wherein the human 
soul calls down the descent, becomes possessed of the divine 
consciousness or becomes an effective reflection or channel of it. 
This becoming one with Brahman or brahma-bhita is the partial 
avatara-hood. There are three grades in the veiled manifestation. 
The first is the dehi, the conscious embodied soul who is the spark 
of the divine fire. The second is the vibhuti, in which the divine 
pours itself. In the third, God takes the human form and human 
mode of action. This is the height of the conditional manifesta- 
tion. The eternal avatdra is the inner divinity. Thus the Indian 
religious consciousness perceived the one eternal Godhead in 
symbolic human image in temples, in the Avatdra, or in the human 
Guru. The Avatdra must assume human limitations and sorrows 
first, in order to show how to get over them with human _possibili- 
ties. Aurobindo reads an evolution even in the ten incarnations 
of God. He also suggests the following possibilities for the 
assumption of a body of the incarnation :—the body is prepared 
by a jiva, but assumed from birth by the Godhead or it is prepared 
by the spiritual fathers (Manus) of every human mind and body. 
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3 Involution and Evolution 


The whole of creation may be said to be a movement between 
two involutions. The Many involved in Spirit evolve downward to 
the other pole of Matter. In Matter too, all is involved, and evolve 
out of it upwards to the other pole of spirit.? The formless has 
descended, taken form or manifested through two essential 
appearances, the universe and the individual. It is alild or a 
Divine play of self-concealment and self-revelation. The infinite, 
the Super Conscience, has gradually descended step by step, 
covering itself veil upon veil, as it were, till it ‘disappeared com- 
pletely under the mask of inconscient matter’. It then traverses back 
ster by step by removing veil after veil, thus wakes up from its 
slumber of inconscience and proceeds towards self-revelation. Thus 
each step in the descent is necessarily a step in the ascent. This 
Divine creation is as real as Brahman is real and is not an illusion. 
Brahman expresses Himself in many forms of consciousness, 
instead of giving up the previous form, the form is taken up in the 
next step and transformed. Thus life emerged from Matter, and 
Mind and inteJligence in the human beings from life. When the 
hot gases and vapours gradually cooled down to solid earth, life 
appeared in plants and shrubs that sprung out of the earth; 
consciousness manifested itself in the tiny insects and in self- 
consciousness of the human mind. In the emergence of life and 
mind, Nature has transformed matter into bodies and mind, the 
preceding form serves as the basis of the next dominant principle. 
This process of taking up and transforming the physical-vital- 
mental being proceeds integrally in order to serve the basis for the 
final dominant principle, Super Mind. The Conscious-force or ‘a 
movement energy’ assumes the material forms, and Matter isa 
form of such a manifestation. This force is eternal in Existence 
and is its very nature. It may be in manifestation or non- 
manifestation. 

The infinite has infinite possibilities, illimitable truths are involv- 
ed init, capable of manifestation in infinite variations. The infinite 
consciousness or the conscious-force of the Divine, concentrates 
upon and selects a particular truth or a fixed order of truths and 
creates a world in conformity with that truth. This faculty or 
power of selection and manifestation in the Divine consciousness 
is termed mdyd. Thus the Divine maya or the Super Mind is the 
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creator, it obscures consciousness and creates all the ignorant 
divisions or limitations. This Super Mind has the power of 
drawing out of the One, one order of truth, and evolving it; and 
the power of making that. truth involved in Matter. The Super 
Mind is the pard prakrti, the nature of the Divine in its poise as 
the Lord and Creator, it is the Truth-consciousness involved in 
everything and also the secret or Divine impulsion obeyed by all 
existence “unconsciously, sub-consciously or half-consciously. Thus | 
the Super Mind is all-comprehensive, all-pervading and _all- 
inhabiting. It is the Divine Mother. 

There are three poises of the Super Mind. In the first 
movement it sees the ‘infinite potentialities of the Divine held in an 
inalienable unity’. Secondly, it modifies the unity by selecting 
one order of Truth which is the ‘Many’, the ‘many in one’ or the 
‘one in many’. It is a ‘stage of difference without a distinction’. 
In the third stage, a sense of exclusiveness that gives rise to the 
illusion of the Ego is develeped, the gradual lapse into ignorance 
starts in this stage. The Divine Super Mind is the omnipresent 
omniscient and the omnipotent God and the three poises are the 
real creative aspects of Saccidadnanda. Beyond this creative aspect 
lies the pure unitary consciousness of Brahman, the state of eternal, 
timeless and spaceless consciousnesss of Sacciddnanda in Itself. 

Life is the one all-pervading dynamic energy, va@yu or prana, 
that creates all forms of the physical universe. It is the force that 
creates, maintains and destroys all forms. It creates the bodies, main- 
tains them for sometime and disintegrates the body or causes death 
and uses the materials for forming other bodies. This universal 
force has three realms, the animal kingdom including human, the 
vegetable kingdom and the kingdom of not-life, like metal and stone. 
Breathing, emotions, etc., are the expressions of life. Life expresses 
itself in three stages, material, vital and mental expression. In 
Matter, it expresses itself as a blind energy which is the basis of 
all movements. Here consciousness that does not awake from 
its sleep of inconscience is concealed in its superficial action. Life 
appears as the blind and inconscient force that has given a form to 
this world. In the vital expression of life, consciousness has 
partially emerged. Life asserts itself through the three badges of 
limitations, death (and mutual devouring), desire (hunger and 
vital craving) and incapacity. The sense of incapacity is coupled 
with a struggle to expand. and possess, a constant struggle fot 
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survival and a struggle for perfection and a constant urge to adapt 
itself to the environment. It is a constant attempt at self-preser- 
vation, self-assertion, and aggressive living. In the mental 
expression of life, mutual devouring gives place to preservation of 
life through love and self-giving. Inthe three stages, two tenden- 
cies are seen, the will of the individual to retain its separateness 
and the sense of unity to mix or merge with others. There is a 
psychic being or Caitya purusa, the I[svara seated in the human 
heart which is the luminous inhabitant of the ignorance. This is 
our real Self. The mental being supported by the psychic being 
retains the sense of persistent personality and transmigrates. In 
the fourth status of life, perfect harmony of the realisation of the 
essential unity of One and Many, the individual and the eternal, 
can be achieved in the unity and freedom of the spirit.® 

Mind is a distorted reflection of the Super Mind which works 
through the frontal aspect of Mind. It is that faculty of the 
Super Mind which measures and limits, fixes a particular centre 
and views from that centre ‘the cosmic movements and its inter- 
action’. Matter is the substance of the conscient Being, it is an 
aspect of: Saccidananda and holds itself within consciousness in a 
state of complete self-absorption. Thus Spirit is the soul of 
matter, and matter, the form and body of Spirit. Matter is the 
‘final form and objective aspect of the Divine Existence with all 
of God ever present in it and behind it.”® In involution, the pure 
substance of Spirit has gradually assumed the grossness of matter 
and in the ascending series, the properties of matter like solidity, 
resistance to touch, impenetrability, etc., gradually decreases along 
with the progressive increase of the opposite characteristics of 
subtlety, intangibility, interpenetration, power Of variations of form, 
etc. In this world, the density of matter is greater than the sub- 
stances of the Spirit in the world beyond the material place where 
the basis is the conscious cosmic vital energy. In the next higher 
grade, Mind is the dominating principle and in the higher planes, 
subtle principles serve as the basis. 

There are different planes in the universe other than the 
material, and if the soul is developed, it gets the power of self- 
transformation to the other worlds. If it is not sufficiently 
developed, it takes repeated births. The psychic Being discards 
all the sheaths, retains the essence of the last personality in the 
latent memory, progressively passes through the other worlds, 
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decides the next incarnation and takes fresh birth. Karma is not 
the sole determinant of rebirth, it is only an instrument of the 
Divine will. The significance of rebirth is growth or progression, 
the psychic Being changes its personality which is a new physical- 
vital-mental-formation or frontal aspect. Every individual has 
the inherent capacity to attain the higher spiritual heights upto the 
Supramental level. 

The Caitya purusa or psychic being is the real centre of 
individuation; the surface consciousness with a predominant sense 
of ‘I’ ness and ‘My’ness is only a small part of our total being. 
The psychic being which is a spiritual stuff uses our body, life and 
Mind as its instruments. The jiva@tman, spark soul or psychic 
essence and psychic being are the three different poises of the 
same Reality. The jivadtman controls life in lower nature by its 
projections; the annamaya, pradnamaya and manomaya purusa 
controls life on the mental, vital and physical plane; and besides 
these the inmost being Caitya purusa is the undifferentiated Divine 
consciousness-force with the capability of creating any number of 
forms. Psychic being is formed by the Divine Spark which guides 
man during transmigration. 

Evolution consists of ascent and integration. Life emerges 
and gets integrated with matter; consciousness appears, ascends to 
the level of self-conscious mind in human beings and the integration 
of matter, life and mind are affected to a certain extent. There 
are four ascending steps of consciousness, through Higher mind, 
Illumined mind, Intuitive mind and Over mind. Beyond Over 
mind, consciousness undergoes certain changes to reach the 
summit, the Supermind or Divine Gnosis. The four levels are not 
regions of ignorance but are gnostic. 

A complete and radicai transformation of every part of the 
evolving being is necessary before reaching the higher level. Our 
inner nature or consciousness readily assimilates the higher 
influences, but the surface nature of environmental consciousness 
moulded by the force of Ignorance is slower in receiving and 
assimilating the descending spiritual light. A part of our being, 
being imperfect, impedes integral transformation. Just as the 
mental principle is encased in a suitable material body, so also the 
next dominant principle Supermind or the gnostic being or purusa 
would evolve with a gnostic Nature or prakrti, when the emerging 
Supermind joins the descending Supramental Light and power; 
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then the material encasement will be free from all ignorance, dark- 
ness and incapacity. The Supra mental gnostic being will be a 
spiritual person, but not a personality with frontal aspect, since 
there is no division of inner and outer, as it is one undivided 
gnostic existence. There is one Supramental being but there are 
grades of gnostic being. The Higher mind acts through the truth 
of thought, the illumined mind on Truth vision, the Intuitive mind 
on direct Truth-contact, and the Over mind on a more comprehen- 
sive and direct grasp of the Truth of things and beings. The 
gnostic beings will be able to influence the ignorant veople and 
formulate a new and greater order of human beings. 


4 Knowledge and Ignorance 


To Aurobindo, all experience is knowledge by identity. In 
the waking state, the ego differentiates the subject from the object. 
But a yogi, without the use of the senses, is aware of objects and 
events, near and distant. By the extension of the knowledge of 
identity, we become aware of our own existence. By direct. self- 
awareness, we become aware of the ‘content of our consciousness’. 
If we extend this faculty of ‘self-awareness’ to ‘awareness of the 
self beyond and outside us’ viz., Atman and Brahman of the 
Upanisads, we can be aware of the Truth that forms the content of 
Atman or Brahman in the universe, the knowledge of the Self which 
contains the universe. To Aurobindo, ‘the knowledge of the 
continent gives the knowledge of the contents’. 

There are four methods of knowing our Self and the not-self- 
knowledge by -identity, knowledge by intimate direct contact, 
knowledge by separative direct contact and the wholly separative 
knowledge by indirect contact. We get the knowledge of essential 
existence by direct awareness or knowledge by identity. Know- 
ledge of awareness of the subjective state of mind is obtained by 
‘intimate direct contact’, when the surface.mind partially steps back 
to be aware of a part of itself. Toa certain extent, it is know- 
ledge by identity, but mind is not completely identified with the 
object of knowledge. We get the knowledge of our body and its 
movement by a separative direct contact. Mind is separate from 
our body, but still we feel that the body and its movements as part 
of ourselves. Finally, through our senses, the surface mind gets 
the knowledge of the external world. 
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of the mind. Intuition brings the message directly from the 
unknown, but it cannot give a clear and precise idea of the Truth 
we expect, as in our intellectual knowledge. Our mind gets a 
direct vision of Truth from the higher grades of consciousness. 
But before intuition reaches the surface consciousness, it is 
influenced by ego-centricity. When our mind exceeds the ego- 
centric consciousness, at rare moments of mental detachment, 
inspiration and spiritual experience, such phenomena take place. 

By consciousness, we generally mean our waking mental 
awareness which is only a surface or superficial state of conscious- 
ness, below which there is a region of consciousness known as 
subliminal mind. The subconscious mind has a larger scope of 
awareness and acts behind the surface mind. The subliminal mind 
is a more illumined state of consciousness than the sub-conscious. 
Consciousness thus uses the brain and the human body for 
expression. There are forms of consciousness other than the 
mental consciousness. In the sub-mental consciousness action is 
performed automatically without mental awareness as in the case 
of the consciousness in the cells of-our bodies. In the animals, 
vital consciousness enables them to struggle and survive; there is 
sub-animal consciousness in animals; and there is inert and 
suppressed consciousness in the metals. Thus consciousness is not 
the same as mentality. Aurobindo defines consciousness as a self- 
aware force of existence with its two extremities, vital and material 
movements, and superconscient. The purpose of the movements 
is to gradually release a supreme intelligence of cit-Sakti which has 
imprisoned itself behind the phenomenal appearances. In the 
Superconscient state, consciousness and existence are merged in a 
state of pure self-awareness. The Supreme Being is conscious of 
itself. Inconscience is a state of involved trance. 

Ignorance, to Aurobindo is the power of knowledge and 
behind ignorance, knowledge is involved. When we concentrate 
on a book, we are ignorant of everything else. Thus concentration 
of our mind on a particular subject or action exclusive of all the 
other subjects or action results in ignorance. This concentration 
is the power of the mind or consciousness, not an incapacity. 
Aurobindo thus concludes that ignorance is not the negation, but 
a power of knowledge. It is temporary and’ tries to turn into 
knowledge that is concealed behind it. 
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Due to the ignorance of his surface consciousness man is 
ignorant of his Inner Being. The inner being, its components, 
the physical being, the vital being and the mental being (annamaya, 
pranamaya‘and manomaya purusa) are also instruments of ignor- 
‘ance, but the intensity of ignorance gradually gets reduced. The 
Inner being is capable of knowing the thoughts of the other selves 
directly without the help of the senses. When this veil of ignor- 
ance is lifted, self-knowledge can be attained and mind has to 
release itself from the absorption in its surface, and ignorance 
from its exclusive concentration on division and distraction. 

Ignorance is of seven types. 1 Ignorance of the Supreme 
Reality is the original ignorance. 2 Ignorance of the Cosmic Self 
is the cosmic ignorance due to which we mistake a part of the 
creative movement as the whole truth of cosmic existence. 3 Due 
to egoistic ignorance we consider our mind, life and body as 
our true self, and other things as not-self. We are ignorant 
of our eternal becoming, the transmigration of our soul-personal- 
ity, but consider this short system of life as the beginning and end 
of life. 4 This is known as temporal ignorance. 5 The psychological 
ignorance causes us to consider the surface-awareness as the entire 
existence, being ignorant of the super-conscient, the subconscient 
and the circumconscient. 6 The result of all this manifold ignor- 
ance is the practical ignorance that destroys integral knowledge. 
7 The constitutional ignorance is the nature and constitution of the 
human individual that makes us ignorant of the truth of our real 
self. In the process of evolution, the spiritual principle has to 
emerge in man and dispel constitutional ignorance. Constitutional 
ignorance is similar to psychological ignorance and the former 
cannot be got rid of without removing the latter. The double wall 
of ignorance surrounding the ego obstructs us from being aware 
of the Truth of our real Self and that of others. By breaking 
through these two walls of ignorance, the cosmic ignorance is 
dissolved. When we realise the truth of the cosmos, the Truth of 
the One and of the Many, of the Divine in the universe, and then 
approach the One Absolute as the eternal source, the original 
ignorance can be removed. Self-knowledge removes the manifold 
ignorance and practical ignorance that causes conflicts and 
disorder of life. The ascent of our consciousness from the seven- 
fold ignorance to the sevenfold knowledge will be accompanied by 
right attitude, right will, right action and right harmony. 
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Ultimately, the knower, the knowledge and the object of know- 
ledge will be integrated. 

Behind the surface-consciousness there is the subliminal being 
or dream self consisting of Inner mind, Inner life and Inner subtle 
physical entity; and behind this subliminal being is the psychic 
being or soul-personality which is the real centre of our individu- 
ation. There is a central being or jiva@tman which is superconscient. 
We can attain superior grades of consciousness by two successive — 
movements. Wecan break through the veil of ignorance by going 
inward and without the instrumentation of our sense, communicate 
with the universal forces. Secondly, by going deeper inside we can 
find the psychic being which gives us expanding awareness of the 
cosmos. We can then realise that our real Self is the true Self of 
ali beings, the all-pervasive Lord. The final spiritual state can 
thus be attained by the two successive movements of going 
inwards and ascending upwards. The mind here gets an integral 
view of all its experiences. When the mind reaches the level of 
intuition, it is known as Intuitive mind that gets direct vision of 
Truth, exclusive of all errors. There is an intermediate principle, 
Overmind, the mediator between the Supermind and the Mind in 
ignorance. It is a delegate of the Supermind, the link between the 
supreme knowledge and cosmic Ignorance and the first parent of 
divisions and ignorance. Overmind is also termed the inferior 
Supermind, as it is the Supermind itself with a thin veil. In the 
Overmental plane, there is an awareness of the essential unity, but 
in Supermind this awareness is integral, the essential unity is an 
intimate, ever-present secret. Thus the Supermind sees the Many as 
the Truth of One; and the One, as the Truth of Many. The Over- 
mental world is the world of harmony and our world of ignorance 
is the world of disharmony and struggle. In the Overmenta! plane, 
the individual creates his own world and lives with others harmoni- 
ously. Our present life of ignorance-is undivine life and the 
Divine Life is the life of knowledge where the consciousness has 
the direct awareness of Truth, but the essence of the undivine life 
is also Divine. 


5 Ethics 


Pleasure of existence is normal, or natural, pain is abnormal, 
and evil is a departure from the normal state. Pleasure of pain is 
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also attributed to habit when the surface mind feels a contact as 
pleasurable or painful, whereas, the subliminal mind takes delight 
in all these experiences. In such a state like sleep, great anger and 
hypnosis, there is no feeling of pain. Thus pleasure of pain is a 
reaction of the surface mind to a particular contact. The second 
reason for our miseries is the great attachment to the mundane 
things and happenings, and pain ceases to be painful if we are 
detached mentally and emotionally. The cause of sorrow and 
suffering is the egoistic ‘I’, the dissolution of the same is the 
solution to this problem. Pain is the device of Nature to recoil 
from any harmful contact. This jugupsd or recoil from what is 
not harmonious with its development is self-defensive, when it is 
replaced by titiksa or endurance then we are indifferent to pain. 
This is the quality or samatd. In the final stage, our reaction to 
all shocks will only be dnanda or delight. 

The cause of pain and evil is ignorance, which itself is caused 
by the involution of spirit in matter. In the words of Aurobindo, 
All ethics is aconstruction of good ina Nature which has been - 
smitten with evil by the power of darkness born of the ignorance,” 
Thus in the gnostic life where there is no ignorance ethics has no 
role to play. Aurobindo describes this state as the liberation from 
the sense of sin and virtue, and conduct will be the seif-expres- 
sion of the self-nature. 

Aurobindo attributes three principle factors for man’s un- 
happiness—personal incapacities and failure to achieve perfect per- 
fection; the inter-personal disharmony due to conflicts; and finally, 
improvement of the collective life or the life of the race or con. 1u- 
nity. Hence Divine Life is the spiritual fulfilment of man’s urge to 
individual perfection, to pragmatic inter-personal relationship and 
for the creation of a perfected collective life of gnostic beings. 
Thus the Life Divine is the life lived in the Divine, “a life of 
spiritual and supramental Supermanhood.” 

In the mental and moral world as in the physical world, there 
is an ordered energy at work and one should undergo the resuits 
of one’s past deeds. Aurobindo mentions the line of transitional 
laws of karma. Our imperfections may be reduced in consequence 
but if persisted in, it shall destroy our tapasya or penance. 
Secondly, a cosmic hidden force throws back our action upon our- 
selves. Finally, in the transitional line of karma, good produces 
good and evil produces evil, though on the cosmic level evil comes 
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out of good. Karma, consequence and will are the three steps of 
the Energy which moves the universe, and karma as also conse- 
quence are only the outcome of will When the willis limited in 
mind, karma appears as bondage and limitation; when it is infinite 
in the spirit, karma and consequence become the joy, the harmony 
and the play. It is the idea that creates all relations, the present 
is the product of the soul’s past idea and action, its inner and 
outer karma. But we can aspire to a nobler expansion, aspire to 
be a form of the universal Idea in which case, the soul has no 
independent existence. Finally, both the idea and karma may 
originate from the Spirit. This spiritual freedom is the freedom 
from all bondage of karma.” 

The ethical being escapes from all the fromulas of utilitarian 
or hedonistic theories that refer all virtues to pleasure and satis- 
faction of mind, to social sense and toa ruled direction of the 
social impulses. ‘“Utility is a fundamental principle of existence, 
and all fundamental principles of existence are in the end one; 
therefore, it is true that the highest good is also the highest utility. 
It istrue also that, not any balance of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but simply the good of others and most widely the 
good of all is the one ideal aim of our outgoing ethical practice;... 
Good, not utility, must be the principle and standard of good;...¥ 
Ethics cannot be a matter of calculation and one should stick only 
to ones principle of good, instinct of good, vision of good and his 
intuition of good. One is sure to err, but if faithful to the law 
of nature, one will be on the right road. In the pursuit of good 
one has to struggle with the pleasure-seeking nature arid even 
welcome pain for strengthening one-self. Thus the action of an 
ethical man is not even motivated by the inner delight or pleasure 
but it is due to the call of his being. He may have to go against 
the social demand, as he can obey only the inner standard. 

Aurobindo points out that the basis of ethics is condemnation 
or approval. Material nature or vital-nature is non-ethical, and in 
the higher level it is supra-ethical. In the first two stages nature 
acts impartially and the secret-will behind it creates and destroys 
according to the Truth of Being. The conscious force in man 
struggles for expression and hence whatever helps that expression 
is. good, and whatever retards it is evil. In the beginning, man 
was attracted by that which helped him to live or to progress and 
disliked that which threatened or injured him. Later, the feeling of 
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like or dislike gave place to approval or disapproval. This is the 
origin of the sense of ethical values. This ethical impulse is the 
means by which man struggles to reach the higher stage-of har- 
mony and universality from the lower harmony. In the final 
supra-ethical stage, man does not need the ethical codes as all 
the problems of harmony get resolved in final reconciliation. 
Thus in the three stages of evolution, infra-ethical, ethical and 
supra-ethical, ethics is only a stage. 


6 Path to Liberation 


To Aurobindo, sdnkhya yoga and karma yoga are not two 
distinct disciplines, but are complementary, promoting each other. 
Work is a necessity for an embodied person, even the very exis- 
tence is an action and ‘a living’ in God’s movement. Inaction is 
thus impossible and hence action controlled by mind is the only 
way out. The culmination of any action is the knowledge of the 
Divine, and action cannot be an obstacle but a means to know- 
ledge. Work purified by knowledge is the means. In the first 
stage, senses are to be controlled and this leads to the ‘extinction 
of the lower personality in the nirv@na of impersonality’. The 
second stage advocates nigkdma karma. Ifa man applies himself 
integrally to one, he gets the fruit of both, because in their inte- 
grality each contains the other. The union of knowledge and 
works helps the soul to ‘dwellin the Brahmic status’ either in 
activity or in inactivity. In the higher step cf the union of 
knowledge, work and devotion, the soul reaches the highest status, 
dwelis in the Purusottama4 Aurobindo describes three stages 
of development. In the first stage, the ignorant jira considers 
himself the agent and enjoyer. In the Intermediate stage, he 
becomes altruistic, and understands the powers of nature and the 
Divine. Using sdttvic principles, he tries to rise from the finite to 
the infinite. In the fi I stage, sacrifice is done as an offering to 
utfama and it is done with knowledge. This is the Integral yoga 
‘based on the Gitd’s synthesis of knowledge, works and devotion’. 
The person knows God integrally—as one in the self; in all and be- 
yond all; and all this unitedly and at once. This is the synthesis of 
mind, heart and will in the self.15 The liberated person becoms Brah- 
man. He sees all'as becoming of that Being, and all actions as the 
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action of the cosmic nature. He is beyond good and evil, is the 
ocean of consciousness, and desireless. ‘He extinguishes his ego in 
the One and lives in that unity’. 


7 Educational Philosophy 


The true aim and principle of national education is to take 
our culture as its foundation while not ignoring modern truth and 
knowledge. A true and a living education brings out “‘to full 
advantage, makes ready for the full purpose and scope of human 
life all that is in the individual man, and which at the same time 
helps him to enter his right relations with the life, mind and soul 
of the people to which he belongs and with that great total life, 
mind and soul of humanity of which he himself is a unit and his 
people or nation a living, a separate and yet inseparable 
member.’’’® Aurobindo states that the educational aim ‘know- 
ledge for knowledge’s sake’ holds good only in the case of 
exceptional mind or in exceptional eras. In the materially 
developed countries, it is one of the motives, but the vocational 
aim of education and education for maintaining ones status in 
society predominate. The national education must aim _ at 
developing the spirit of self-reliance, in order to build up able 
national men and not machines. Thc knowledge, character and 
noble thoughts of ancient India, the best knowledge that Europe | 
can give and the best methods of teaching must be harmonised 
into a system of national lines and under national control.!7 Man 
is a homogeneous part of the universe and the infinite energy that 
pervades the world is in him. This universat energy canbe - 
generated, stored and used up in man. When the energy is the 
highest in a man, he is siddha, the perfect man. Hence the aim of 
education should be to increase and enrich the energy in order to 

develop our potentiality, intellectuality and our achievement. In 
' his evolution, man rises from the physical and vital (annamaya and 
pranamaya koSa) to the manab koSa and budhi koSa. The highest 
term of evolution is spirit in which knowledge, love and action 
find their fulfilment. ‘“‘This is the Gtman in the Gnandamaya ko§a’’ 
and by identity with the universal Self God, the individual self 
achieves its fulfilment. The purification by morality and religion 
and the clarification by science, philosopby. art, literature and 
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social and political life, were done in the past. It is the task of 
the future to conquer the emotion and intellect by the Spirit with. 
yoga as the means. In yoga, the vital part gets purified and made 

the instrument of the higher emotional and intellectual self in its 

relation with the outer world. The basic qualities and ideas are 

replaced by the higher ideas which move within, finally all ideas 

and emotions are stilled, and the man acquires likeness, union 

or identification with God, and is placed at the service of God. 

This is the mukti, the eternal goal of freedom and immortality. 

Since mental nature rests upon the moral, the education of 
the -intellect divorced from the perfection of the moral and 
emotional nature is injurious to human progress. Man’s moral 
nature depends upon the three factors, the emotions, samskdra 
or habits and associations, and svabhdva of nature. The best 
method of giving moral training consists of suggestions and 
personal example, and not of commanding or imposing. Primary 
schools should give primary literary education along with such 
technical instruction to enable the students to earn a livelihood as 
small artisans. Ninety per cent of the students’ energy should be 
spent for ‘the education of the active mental faculties’, and the 
passive retaining faculty, which is memory should be given a 
subordinate place. The school or university examinations should 
test the active faculties but not memory. , 

The teacher is only a guide and he shows the pupils how to 
perfect their instruments of knowledge and helps and encourages 
them in this process. Instead of imparting knowledge, he shows 
how to acquire knowledge for himself. The second principle is 
to help the growing soul to draw the best in each individual and 
make it perfect for a noble cause. The third principle is to work 
from the near to the far, from the present to the future. The 
past is our foundation, the present is the material and the future 
is our goal. 


8 Aesthetics 


Art is interpretation and not creation. Everything is manifes- 
ted. Man is the ‘psychic instrument through whom God 
manifests that which He had previously arranged in Himself.’* 
In this way, art can interpret what was manifest in the past, it 
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can fix for us that which is, and it can interpret the future 
manifestation. Art interprets three things in its objects: the causal 
part or the thing-in-itself; the psychical part or its passing 
imagination, and emotions; or the physical part, the outward 
appearance, incident or movement seen. Aurobinao states that 
Indian art is concerned with the first two interpretations and 
European art with the second and the third. 

The Indian artist perceives the thing-in-itself by his siksma 
drsti or soul-sight, or by dhyGna, ‘a spiritual union with the 
object studied in which the truth it expresses dawns on the mind 
by the process of revelation’. He transfers it to the canvas by 
allowing inspired and informed will to guide his pencil or the 
brush. Indian art demands of the artist the power of communion 
with the soul of things.’® 

To appreciate our sculpture and painting, we should free 
ourselves from all subjection to a foreign outlook. “‘The sculptural 
act is static, self-contained, necessarily firm, noble or severe, and 
demands an aesthetic spirit capable of these qualities.’’?° 
Aurobindo attributes the greatness of the Indian sculpture to the 
artist’s familiarity with philosophy, religion, and aesthetics. 
Indian sculpture is closely connected with experience. It is the 
product of spiritual realisation and is comparable to the 
Upanisads and the Epics. The creation or expression at its 
greatest is the spirit in form, the soul in body, ‘the universal and 
cosmic individualised in suggestion but not lost in individuality’. 
Some element of this intention persists and is suggested in all the 
art. Hence spiritual beauty and not physical beauty is the aim 
of such creation. Aurobindo advises the onlookers to look at the 
form, even through and behind it to understand the underlying 
suggestion. 

The -sculptor expresses in static form, the idea of spirit cut 
out in mass and line, and ‘significant in the stability of its 
insistence.’ The painter on the other hand expresses the spirit 
in colour, there is a liquidity in the form, a fluent grace of 
subtlety in the line that necessitates a more mobile and emotional 
way of self expression. Painting being the most sensuous of the 
arts, the painter has to spiritualize this sensuous appeal, has to 
make the outward beauty a revelation of subtle emotions in order 
to express the inner significance of things and life. In Indian 
literature, the fundamental tendency is spiritual, intuitive and 
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psychic, and has included = intellectual, practical and _ vital 
activity. In the secular classical literatures, activity predominates. 


9 Social Philosophy 


True happiness, which is the right terrestrial aim of man, 
is to find and maintain a natural harmony of spirit, mind and 
body. A culture has to be judged by its method -of bringing out 
this harmony through its principles, ideas, and ways of living. 
India’s culture is spiritual, the involved spirit wins over the 
unconscious matter, enters the realm of conscious morality and 
aims at the identification with the pure spiritual consciousness. 
India’s social custom is built upon this conception. She does not 
aim at a prosperous and efficient material civilization but admits 
spiritual progress. Her system of society, varndsrama was a 
harmonious means, a framework for the progress of the soul, 
mind and life. The student life amongst the four stages of life 
was a groundwork, a training in the branches of knowledge, with 
an emphasis on ethical discipline. As an householder, a man 
satisfied his natural being and its interests and desires, paid his 
debt to society, and its demands, and prepared himself for the 
final purpose of his life. In the third stage, he retired to the 
forest to practise spiritua! disciplines guided the next generation 
as an educator and a spiritual teacher. In the last stage of life, 
freed from all social ties, he roams about with extreme detachment, 
communicating only with the universal spirit. On this noble 
basis, Aurobindo writes, Indian civilization became unique. 

While explaining the Human cycle or the Cycle of society, 
Aurobindo points out that in any society, in early stages, a strong 
symbolic mentality prevails. In this symbolic age of evolution, 
religious and spiritual elements predominate, though ethical 
economic and physical elements prevail. In the next typal _ stage, 
psychologic’ and ethical elements predominate. The typal stage 
creates great social ideals, its principal active contribution being 
social honour. The social honour of a Brahmin resides in purity, 
piety, pursuit of knowledge, etc., of the ksatriya, in courage, 
nobility, etc., of the vaisya, sound production, order, philan- 
thropy, etc., and that of the sudra, in obedience, faithful service, 
etc. The typal stage passes into the conventional stage of human 
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society, when the external supports or expressions are given more 
importance than are the ideal or spirit. Thus in the evolution of 
the caste system, the outward supports of the ethical fourfold 
order—birth, economic function, religious ritual, etc.,—began to 
exaggerate enormously. Capacity was given importance instead 
of birth in the beginning, but when the ‘type fixed itself’ 
its maintenance by education and tradition became necessary. 
The rigidity having been established, the system lost its 
importance. In the economic period of caste, the priests are 
known as brdhmins, the aristocrats and the feudal chiefs as 
ksatriyas, traders are the vaisyas, and the half-fed labourer and the 
economic serf are the sddras. When the economic basis also 
breaks down, the imperfect old system prevails. This imperfect 
form of the old system should be dissolved or it would effect the 
system of life that clings to it. In the succeeding period, when 
the gulf between convention and truth becomes intolerable, men 
of intellectual power arise and with their individual reason, 
moral sensé or emotional desire, seek the Truth that society has 
lost. The individualistic age of religion, thought and society is 
created. The age of individualism and reason took birth in 
Europe and the East has been influenced by it. The Truths that 
Europe has found in the individualistic age are concerned only 
with physical outward facts of life and practical utility. The 
unrestrained use of individual illumination without any outer 
standard is dangerous and will result in continual fluctuation and 
disorder of opinion. To avoid this, it must find a general 
standard of Truth to which the individual judgment of all will be 
inwardly compelled to subscribe, and secondly, it must arrive at 
some principle of social order equally founded on a universally 
recognisable Truth, in order to control individual desire and 
interest. This results in a new order of society with its rigid 
economic or governmental socialism in which the individual looses 
his freedom in his own interest and that of humanity, and his 
action is determined in every stage by the well ordered mechanism 
of the state. There will be initial equality of education and 
opportunity followed. by a subsequent determination of the 
individual function by experts. Marriage, generation and education 
of the child will be fixed by the scientific state; there will be a long 
period for work, and in the end, a period of liberation for 
enjoyment of lejgre and personal self-improvement taking the 
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place of the two stages of vdnaprastha and sannydsa. Aurobindo 
points out that rationalistic physical science has overpassed itself 
and the psychological and psychic knowledge. The individualistic 
age of Europe has fixed two idea-forces of the future, the democratic 
conception of the right of all individuals as members of the society 
and the acceptance that the individual is not a mere social! unit. 
The economic state and social iustitutions of individuals are 
determined by their psychological demands. The _ rationalistic 
ideal yields to intuitional knowledge and a deeper self-awareness; 
the utilitarian standard is replaced by _ self-consciousness 
and self-realization; the obedience to physical laws of Nature is 
replaced by the effort to life according to the veiled law of will and 
power, active in the life of the world and in the inner and outer 
life of humanity. Thus there is a transition from the rationalistic 
utilitarian period of individualism to the subjective age of society. 
This tendency is very obvious in art, music and literature of the 
world which tend towards an ever-deepening subjectivism.*? 

Subjectivism proceeds from within, recognises many powers 
of knowledge and many forces of effectuation. Its impulse is “‘to 
get at the self, to live in the self, to see by the self, to live out the 
truth of the self internally and externally but always from an inter- 
nal initiation and centre.’’*° “‘The ideal of human _ existence 
personal and social would be its progressive transformation into a 
conscious out-flowering of the joy, power, love, light, beauty of 
the transcendent and universal Spirit.”°* To produce the best fruits 
of the subjective age, mutual help of the nations is a necessary 
condition, helping not only economically and intellectually, but 
subjectively and spiritually. Aurobindo also points out a danger in 
subjectivism if we rely on formal, frontal, apparent or representa- 
tive selves instead of the secret or real self. The individual and 
society are interdependent, the society has no right to crush the 
individual nor has the individual the right to disregard society. 

In the process of social development, the community forms 
the link between the individual and humanity. The law of the 
individual! is to harmonise his life with the life of the socia! aggre- 

gate, the law for the community is to harmonise its life with that of 
the human aggregate and to strive for the growth and perfection 
of humanity by taking full advantage of that of the individual. 
The law of humanity is to pursue its upward evolution towards 
the finding and expression of the Divine in mankind. 
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The present ideal of mankind, the religion of humanity will 
be successful only if it spiritualises itself and becomes the general 
inner law of human life. Nature drives humanity to achieve the 
outward unity in two ways. The common interests cause the social 
union and widen the circle, or Nature uses means like war, con- 
quest, or temporary domination of powerful states and compels 
those threatened to formulate a close system of union. The common 
uniting sentiment also works in two ways. As an originating cause 
it unites the divided units and as a cementing cause it is preceded by 
a common struggle for liberty or a union in war against a common 
enemy. The international unification can either be a centralised 
world-state or a looser world union, a federation ora simple 
confederacy for the common ends of mankind. The last form is 
most desirable as it gives scope to variation necessary for the free 
play of life and healthy progress of the race. The world-state will 
efface individuality and even abolish national individuality. Auro- 
bindo also points out that a centralised socialistic state may be 
inevitable, but a reaction from it also is an essential necessity. The 
saving power is the psychical factor respecting the principle of 
freedom. 

The hope of the future is spiritual religion of humanity which 
would create psychical oneness. War and violent revolution can be 
eliminated if we eliminate inner causes of war, otherwise, only 
artificial peace will prevail for a temporary period. In the modern 
world, war is not a biological necessity, but is a psychological 
necessity. What is within us manifests outside. Getting rid of his 
ego-consciousness when rman lives in a large universal conscious- 
ness, war can be eliminated. 


10 Political Philosophy 


The whole secret of politics, according to Aurobindo, is to 
get a clear insight into our position by reflection or instinct and to 
make the most of it by dexterity.24 When the people are able to 
approve or disapprove of any action of the Government with the 
certainty that it will be absolutely effective, the spirit of democracy 
is present. In ancient India, this spirit of democracy was preva- 
lent. The Hindu king was an ‘executor of laws over which he had 
no control, secured the order and welfare of the society, and never 
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ignored the opinions of the people. India’s mission is to show the 
true source of human liberty, human equality, and human brother- 
hood. ‘When man is free in spirit, all other freedom is at his 
command; for the Free is the Lord who cannot be bound. When 
he is liberated from delusion, he perceives the Divine equality of 
the world which fulfils itself through love and justice, and this 
perception transfuses itself into the Jaws of government and 
society.”"*> When man perceives the Divine equality, it becomes 
the basis of religion, of philosophy, of social speculation and 
political aspirations, liberty, equality and fraternity take their place 
in the structure of society, Aurobindo says that this is the ‘Asiatic 
reading of democracy’ which India must rediscover for herself and 
propagate. The European conception of democracy is stated to 
stand on rights and duties. In the Indian conception of dharma, 
the artificial antagonism of rights and duties give place to eternal 
unity. Dharma is the basis of democracy and through dharma, the 
Asiatic evolution fulfils itself. Men of free mind and habits do 
not submit to any demand for the sacrifice of their principles; and 
party is necessary for self-government. When the intellect is stirred, 
feelings become acute and sincere parties arise to execute their 
ideals. Parties must have a common end irrespective of their 
specific differences. 

Aurobindo defines svardj as the direct revelation of God to 
the people. It is not mere political freedom but freedom of the 
individual, of the community, of the nation, spiritual freedom and 
social freedom. The ancient sages have declared spiritual freedom, 
and the social freedom was the message given by Buddha, Caitanya, 
Nanak, Kabir and the Saints of Maharastra. Social freedom is the 
freedom of the human intellect and the nobility of the human 
soul. Spiritual freedom cannot be attained in a land of slaves. 
“God has set apart India as the eternal fountain-head of holy 
spirituality;’** thus svardj has been revealed to us and by political 
freedom we should get spiritual freedom. 

Svaraj is an organisation of national self-help and national 
self-dependence. When a foreign organism dominates the body- 
poljtic, it compels the whole body to consider it as the centre of 
its activities neglecting its functions. This habit of subservience 
should be replaced by self-help. The village samiti or council 
should be the organ of executive work. It should set up schools 
in which our children will grow up as good citizens and patriots 
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and not as dependents in a dependent nation. The life of the 
village must be self-reliant and self-sufficient; the first condition is 
the awakening of the political sense of the masses. Finally, svardaj 
is not possible without the unity of speech, of intellectual convic- 
tion, the unity of hearts that spring from love. 

The idea of self must be replaced by the idea of nation if we 
want to attain svaraj. The self-dependent and self-sufficient village 
organism, the old foundation of Indian life must be revised. But 
the village should not be isolated as in the old system in our new 
national life. It should live with the neighbouring units for 
common purposes; each of such groups should be the part of the 
distinct unity which is the subordinate part of the province and 
the province, a part of the single life of a country. The cell of the 
national body, viz., village, should be healthy Svardj; begins from 
the village. 

Passive resistance is the method of abstaining from doing 
something by which we would be helping the government, the 
object is to force the hands of the government. It is suitable to 
countries where the government depends mainly on the voluntary 
help and acquiescence of the subject—people for the continuance 
of its administration. The passive resisters both as an individual 
and a unit of a mass, must always be prepared to break an unjust 
coercive law and undergo the legal consequence. They must be 
prepared to disobey an unjust executive order and to boycott 
persons guilty of deliberate disobedience to the national will in 
vital matters. The new policies, Aurobindo writes, favours 
passive resistance and it ‘has no intention of overstraining the 
passivity at the expense of resistance’. Aurobindo advocates 
defensive resistance mainly passive in its method, but active 
whenever active resistance is needed. The defensive resistance 
should be within limits imposed by human nature and by the 
demands of self-respect and the militant spirit of true manhood. 
The norm of any political action is that which promotes the 
progress towards national emancipation, and the sole object is 
Svaraj or national freedom. The circumstances of the country, 
the nature of despotism from which it seeks to escape, must 
determine the form of resistance most effective and best justified. 

When famas or inertia or torpor benumbs a nation, strong 
forms of rajas like hatred are necessary to break it and through 
rajas we rise to sattva and for the Indian temperament, this 
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transition is easier. The whole of politics is an interference with 
personal liberty, and interference consists of law, protection and 
rule of majority. The fundamental law of society is the right to 
prevent the use of personal liberty that would injure the interests 
of the race. Justice and righteousness of a warrior are the 
atmosphere of political morality. Hence, violence in times of war 
is justified. But the politicians ignore the fact that man is of a 
less. terrestrial mould and that he has an element of Divine. 


Il Nationalism 


For all great movement or ideas, there are four seasons of 
life. The first is the secret or the quasi secret growth ‘when the 
world knows nothing of their momentous birth which time has 
engendered’. In the second period of emergence of the struggle 
of the idea to live, the world looks with alarm and horror on 
this new and portentous force. The third period is the season 
of triumph when trials and tribulations take place. The last is 
the season of rule and fulfilment when the successful idea exists, 
works its will with the world as its material, creates what it has 
to create, teaches what it has to teach and gives up its body finally 
to return to the great source of all power and energy. Nationalism 
is such an idea. Aurobindo considers it an avatdra or incarnation 
and it performs its divine work before it returns to its source. 
The chosen agents of this Divine wisdom are leaders of revolutions 
and hence the patriot lives for his country because he must; he 
dies for her because she demands it.*? 

When the members of a nation are ready to sacrifice money 
or comfort for the country in order to secure greater security for 
their wealth, fame or position, the national ego means collective 
selfishness which is the curse of Capitalism and of Imperialism. 
The only remedy for this problem is to regard the nation as a 
necessary unit and not a common humanity. 

There are two stages in the life a nation, the stage of forma- 
tion, and the stage when it is formed, organised and is powerful. 
In the former, Nationalism makes its greatest demands on the 
individual and in the latter, it should abate its demands and 
preserve itself in cosmopolitanism as the individual preserves itself 
in the family, the family in the clan and the clan in the nation, 
by recognizing a larger interest. 
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Unlike Europe where the village is a mere feeder of a city, 
India is still a nation of villages. Though it may be an obstacle 
to national unity, it has been an assurance of national persistence. 
The village units were isolated republics and paid only the settled 
tax in return for protection by the supreme power. This was the 
cause of the failure of centripetal tendency because of which India 
failed to establish a distinct organised and self-conscious national- 
ity. Aurobindo warns us not to revive such independent villages 
or groups of villages but points out the need for a self-sufficient, 
self-centred, autonomous and exclusive nation, the ideal of national 
svaraj, by gathering the rural population into a mighty, single and 
compact democratic nationality. 

Absolute equality is non-existent in the world, but the world 
has tried to counteract the unjust and unnecessary inequalities of 
the old social order. Aurobindo’s ideal is ‘a free co-operation 
guided and helped by a wise and liberal central authority expressing 
the common will’, secular, democratic and socialistic, with liberty 
sacrificed to the need of equality; equality and aggregate efficiency; 
and the greatest of the three—liberty, equality and fraternity— 
or ‘Inner oneness’ ‘must take birth in the soul and rise froma 
hidden and divine depth within’.”® 

‘““Human society progresses really and vitally in proportion 
as law becomes the child of freedom; it will reach its perfection 
when man having learnt to know and become spiritually one 
with his fellow-man, the spontaneous law of his society exists only 
as the outward mould of his self-governed inner liberty.”*® Without 
individual freedom society cannot be progressive. The communal 
man is always conservative and static as his consciousness evolved 
slowly in the process of subconscient Nature. The free individual 
on the other hand, is able to impart his own creative and mobile . 
consciousness to the mass and facilitates a progressive society. 

Unity is the very basis of existence and life exists by diversity, 
and uniformity is not the law of life. Hence, the ‘over centralisa- 
tion which is the condition of a working uniformity is not a 
healthy method of life. The sound order must come from within, 
founded on the greatest possible liberty. The ideal is to secure 
unity of the human race to be entirely sound, in consonance with 
the laws of life and founded on free groupings which are the 
natural associations of free individuals. Aurobindo accepts that 
this ideal cannot be achieved in the present conditions, but a close 
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approximation to it will put us on the right road. A common 
language promotes unity, but it can be a real, fruitful, living unity, 
only if it is a natural expression of the race. Language is the sign 
of the cultural life of a people and in the absence of diversity of 
culture, there will be decline and stagnation. Aurobindo wishes to 
have not a uniform unity, a logically simple, scientifically rigid, 
beautifully neat mechanical sameness, but ‘a living oneness full of 
healthy freedom and variation’. 

A free world-union must be a complex unity based on diver- 
sity and that diversity must be based on free self-determination. 
Unity should be the largest principle of life, and freedom its 
foundation stone. Some kind of confederation of the people for 
common human ends, for the removal of all causes of strife and 
differences, for inter-relation and the regulation of mutual aid and 
interchanges which gives a full internal freedom to each unit is the 
right principle. A psychical unity is the first need for the growth 
towards a greater unity. It signifies a free development everywhere 
with a constant friendly interchange, a close understanding, and a 
feeling of our common humanity and common ideals. 

The family, clan or tribe are natural aggregations, evolutionary 
forms formed on the animal level. The nation idea arose 
from environmental evolution, out of not a vital, but a geographi- 
cal or a historical necessity. It has to be created by a force or by 
a reaction against a force, and the national ego developed with 
the psychological motive of patriotism without which there is no 
durability for the nation. 

There is neither vital necessity nor geographical necessity for 
the international unity. The historical necessity exists, the econo- 
mic, political and mechanical needs create some tentative 
preliminary frame work of international unity which could be 
verified by physical unitv. The national ego identifies itself with a 
geographical body of the nation, but a collective human ego will 
develop in the international body and will evolve in it the psychical 
instinct of human unity and the needs of its satisfaction. This 
““collective ego created, would have to rely on the instinct of unity 
alone for it would be in conflict with the separative instinct which 
gives the national ego half its vitality.’”*° 
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Aurobindo’s Reality is Integral Being and the many are its 
becomings. Creation is a Divine play, is real and not illusory. If 
Reality is one and infiniie, it cannot become many which is different 
from the one, even if one conceives a different-cum-non-different 
(bheda-abheda) reality. Sri Aurobindo ignores the Vedic passages 
describing the merging of the soul with the original ‘one’. It is 
natural for the amSa (part) which was involved first, to become 
‘one’ at the final state as in Kashmir Saivism. But Aurobindo’s 
conception of liberation reveals ‘Bheda-abheda’ even in the final 
liberated state. One may justifiably question Aurobindo whether it 
is ever possible to “become another’ by a ‘one’ without the agency 
of another. In that case, why a particular part becomes immanent, 
omnipotent, omniscient and transcendent; and the other which is 
also a ‘part of the one’ has to ever evolve, is not clear. 

Aurobindo reads evolution even in incarnations. In one passage 
Aurobindo says that the Supreme Godhead descends with his Mayda. 
He at the same time Jays conditions and possibilities of imperfec- 
tions for the birth of an avatdra. Aurobindo contradicts himself by 
first saying that avatdra is a purposeful manifestation made possible 
by God’s divine power, and it is a descent; and later, considering 
mystic experience and God-consciousness as partial avatdra. 
He mixes the concepts of vibhiti and mystic trance with that of 
avatara. 

If one can argue that God being omnipotent, omniscient, and 
infinite, is capable of being ‘finite’ too, then one can easily accept 
Aurobindo’s philosophy. In that case “‘sarvam khalu idam brahma”’ 
holds good. But everything being real, divinely determined and 
forward perpetual movement, there is no place for ‘disciplines’ 
which have ‘liberation’ as the goal. Aurobindo accepts the soul as 
actionless in nature. The question therefore is how the actionless 
one can become many, and if it has, why the author hesitates to 
accept the ‘one’ in the final stage also. The fusion of the four types 
of mukti also implies the existence of a superior one. But there is 
no possibility of ‘difference’ when the ego is extinguished. The 
extinction of the Gnandamaya koSa as a result of the identification 
of tat and tvam gives no room to plurality in the one. Spirit is said 
to be action-free. So it cannot be the molecular unity with its 
activity cum inactivity. Hence Aurobindo’s conceptions of reality 
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and liberation appear to be inconsistent with his basic principles. 

Aurobindo’s conception of the four means of knowledge are 
the same as that of Advaita Vedanta, in which the sense-organs, 
mind and the witness consciousness serve as the instruments in 
perceiving the externa] objects, our body and the mental modes. 
Perception itself is the knowledge by identity in Advaita, and the 
final experience of the non-dual Brahman also is the knowledge by 
identity. Knowledge is the remova! of ignorance, both at the 
absolute and at the phenomenal level, it is the removal of dvarana 
or veiling. Hence ignorance cannot be the power of knowledge 
or the concentration. Mere concentration alone cannot give the 
‘required knowledge, though it has to be accepted as a factor. 
There is only one original ignorance maya, the causal factor due to 
which alone we get involved in the multiplicity of ignorance on the 
phenomenal level instead of only the seven-fold ignorance. ) 

Aurobindo’s theory of ethics also is based on his metaphysics 
and his theory of evolution. Ethics is the middle range of ascent 
from the infra-ethics to supra-ethics. Whatever retards the expression 
of the conscious-force is evil, and whatever helps it, is good. These 
antinomies good and evil that affect the conscious-force have to be 
attributed to the Divine play. The conduct which is the self- 
expression of the conscious-force is thus free from both good and 
evil. Consideration of both the phenomena as real as Aurobindo 
‘does involves self-contradiction. 

Aurobindo identifies education with evolution and _ hence 
education has to do justice to the individual, to the society and 
to the Supreme Self. It is a process of generating, storing and 
consuming the universal energy in man, the teacher is only a guide 
in this process. as 

The expression of the artist or the sculptor or the painter 
is a revelation of a truth which is the result of the spiritual union 
with the object studied. Hence, art is not a creation but an 
interpretation of the spiritual intuition. It implies the free 
self-expression of the consciousness-force while the artist is only 
an instrument. Aurobindo also accepts the role of mind in the 
individual expression. 

In the cycle of society of Aurobindo, society passess through 
a symbolic typal, conventional, individualistic and subjective age. 
Instead of reading an ascending order in the social evolution, 
Aurobindo in a realistic way accepts the deterioration, points out 
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the dangers of even the subjective age and rocommends the 
psychical oneness of the spiritual religion of humanity for the 
elimination of war and for permanent peace. 

To attain svardj or the individual, social, political and 
spiritual freedom, our villages should be self-dependent and 
- self-sufficient, but essentially should be a part of the district, 
province and of the nation. The new politics of Aurobindo 
advocates defensive resistance, mainly passive in its method and 
he is not in favour of overstraining passivity at the expense of 
resistance. To Auorbindo politics is the interference in personal 
liberty and such an interference is justified when the personal 
liberty affects society. But politics should not ignore the element 
of the Divine in the individual. 

Aurobindo who has accepted evil in society and politics in a 
realistic manner, considers nationalism as an idea that emanates 
as an incarnation and merges back into its source as in the case 
of the creation of the world order by the Super Mind. But while 
discussing nationalism and internationalism, Aurobindo accepts 
environmental evolution; vital, geographical and __ historical 
nevessity; and psychic unity as the influencing factors. Thus it is 
clear that nationalism (and internationalism) is not an idea of the 
conscious force as Aurobindo defines it. If he attributes the 
conflict between the national ego and the collective ego to the 
interference in the natural expression of the idea nationalism, one 
must presume that both cannot have the same reality. 

To conclude, Aurobindo’s Reality is of the nature of eternal 
involution and evolution, eternal Being and Becoming. Reality in 
that case cannot be one as he argues, since if the finite is real, one 
cannot conceive the infinite ora distinct infinite apart from the 
finite; and without this distinction of finite and infinite, it i 
impossible to accept the finite as real or the becoming of the Being. 
This doctrinal consideration of Being and Becoming has 
influenced Aurobindo’s educational, aesthetic, social and political 
philosophy. 
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KRISHNACHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 
(1875-1949) 


1 Life and Work 


KRISHNACHANDRA WAS BORN TO Kedarnath Bhattacharyya of 
Serampore, Hughli, as the 8th child. He was a dark, thin boy with 
unusual sharpness of mind and love of learning. He studied in 
the Presidency College at Calcutta and graduated with triple 
honours in English, Sanskrit and Philosophy in 1896. In 1897, he 
entered Government Educational Service. He began his career as 
a Lecturer in Philosophy, he read a lot. He was awarded 
Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1901 and in 1904, he 
submitted his thesis “‘Studies in Vedantism”’. 

His career was not spectacular, he did not go abroad. He 
spent his life in Bengal in various Government colleges. In 1916, 
when a post-graduate department of Calcutta University was started, 
he became a part-time lecturer there. In 1930, he retired and became 
a Professor, resigned his post in 1938, joined the Indian Institute 
of Philosophy, Amalner, in July 1933 as its Director. He came 
back to Calcutta University in September 1935 as King George V 
Professor of Philosophy and retired in 1937. | 

Philosophy was his chief occupation, he did not confuse it with 
history of philosophy or with logic chopping. It is to hima 
‘meditative search for the ultimate basis of things’. He called his 
philosophy ‘transcendental psychology’. He read Husserl’s Jdeas 
in 1931 in English, and recognised a similarity in the general 
philosophical attitude and method between himself and the German 
thinker. 

His style was condensed and abstruse with a few illustrations 
and analogies. He wrote Subject as Freedom’ for himself. He 
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felt that it needed re-writing, but had no time and no patience 
for this work. ‘His aim is self-satisfaction with the ‘exposition of 
some dim region of his experience’ and his writing is a form of 
self-articulation, and aid to his thinking. 

His method is esoteric; his distinction of the levels of subjec- 
tivity and objectivity do not constitute a theory, but are posited as 
truths to be verified by direct acquaintance with them in ‘medita- 
tion’. There is no argument or persuasion. 

While lecturing, he spoke to his students as he was thinking 

on the subject in their presence. It is only a soliloque, not an 
address. But the students were impressed by his method and 
‘loved him. He created philosophy in their presence. He was 
not a good expositor of other people’s philosophies, philosophy 
was a living issue to him. He disliked speculation, comparative 
studies and book learning. 

He was a member of a very big joint family, had to edneate 
his sons, cousins, distant relatives, and perform marriages of his 
daughters. 


2 The Concept of Philosophy 


Philosophy including logic and epistemology is not actual 
knowledge nor a literal thought, but its contents are contemplated 
as true with the faith that it would give the knowledge of the 
Absolute. To speak is to formulate a belief, and philosophy 
presents beliefs that are ‘speakable’. Theoretic consciousness 
constitutes the understanding of what can be spoken, and this 
understanding may not be knowledge but involves belief in 
something ‘as known or to be known’. All forms of theoretic 
consciousness are sometimes called thought. Bhattacharyya 
distinguishes four grades of thought : empirical thought involving 
reference to an object perceived or imagined to be perceived; 
pure objective thought which has reference to an object but not 
necessarily to a perceived object; spiritual thought that is purely 
subjective; and transcendental thought which is neither objective 
nor subjective. The content of the four types are fact, self-subsis- 
tent, reality, and truth, respectively. Science deals with the first; 
and philosophy, with the other three. 

The grades of thought are the grades of speaking; speakability 
is the contingent character of scientific thought, but is a necessary 
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character of the philosophic thought. Belief in the latter three 
categories may be expressed in the form of a judgment ina 
symbolic form. In a real judgment about a fact, the predicate 
‘amplifies or explicates’ the meaning of a subject that is believed. 
In the apparent judgments of the latter type, the subject is believed 
as a self-evident elaboration of the predicate which is ‘believed to 
be self-evident’. Philosophy is such self-evident elaboration of 
the self evident which is spoken but not ‘spoken of’. In the 
Objective self-evident, the objective attitude is retained; in the 
subjective self-evident which is spoken as ‘I am’, ‘am’ means 
something that is subjectively enjoyed; and the transcendental self- 
evident is spoken as “the absolute self is’’. In the last type, the 
self-evident is not literally spoken, it is not meaningless, and it 
symbolises truth. 

The self-subsistent entity meant by ‘object is’ demands to be 
Known in absorbed contemplation; the real ‘I’ is pure enjoyment 
and in these two there is no demand to know the content without 
the speaking attitude. In transcendental consciousness, speaking 
is regarded as symbolising in the beginning, and in the end, the 
symbolising speech is avoided. Corresponding to these three 
attitudes, we have three grades of philosophy—the philosophy of 
the object, of the subject, and the philosophy of truth. 

The object is called ‘fact’ in which there is no reference to 
the subject or the “speaking function’. Science deals with this fact. 
In philosophy, the object is self-subsistent, it has a necessary 
reference to the subject. ‘Objectivity’ is common to both these 
two objects. Metaphysics involves objective attitude, according 
to Bhattacharyya, it is philosophy of the object, and there is no 
metaphysics of the subject. Metaphysical reasoning is only a 
systematic exposition of symbolic concepts. 

The concept of object is got in contrast with the ‘subject’ 
as the self-evident content of spiritual consciousness. The object 
is thus understood as ‘self-subsistent’ before fact is understood 
as object. Thus logic presupposes metaphysics. The contrast 
between logic and metaphysics suggests the distinction between 
the self-subsistent and the real. This suggestion is verified in the 
‘enjoying’ consciousness of a content ‘I’ as symbolised by a 
contemplated meaning ‘am’. This ‘enjoying’ understanding is 
introspection. Its content is understood as what object is not, as 
the speaking subjectivity. Introspection is to speak in the first 


 ' 
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person with the consciousness of the ‘I’ as the object is not. When 
such speaking involves the consciousness of being what is spoken, 
it is spiritual introspection. The subject ‘l’ is never enjoyed by 
itself, but it is always enjoyed as ‘unaccountably embodied’, as 
having personal relation to other selves and finally as having 
identity with the over-personal self. The study of the contents of 
these three types of enjoyment is the philosophy of the spirit. 
The object in the first is conceived asa shadow or a symbol of 
‘Il; in the second, ‘I’ and the other person are contradictorily the 
symbol of the other; and in the third case, there is a consciousness 
of the overpersonal reality as symbolised by ‘I’. This conscious- 
ness of being is the religious experience whose theoretic form is 
philosophy of religion. 

There is a theoretic consciousness of ‘I am nought’. We 
believe that the absolute is Reality apprehended in religion. The 
positive character of the Absolute is expressible only by the 
negation of ‘I’. The Absolute cannot be expressed, even as 
‘Absolute is’, since ‘Is’ means not reality but truth. Truth is 
believed as self-revealing. The Absolute may be truth, may be 
freedom or it may be value. It is each of them. This triple 
Absolute is the prototype of the three subjective functions, 
knowing, willing and feeling. Reality is enjoyed, but truth is not 
enjoyed. The consciousness of truth as ‘what is believed in’, is 
neither the objective nor the subjective attitude. It is extra-religious 
or transcendental consciousness. What is believed in, and under- 
stood as ‘literally unspeakable’ is self-revealing. 

The Absolute may be truth or it may be what truth is not 
or it may be their mere distinction without any unity in the back- 
ground, the indeterminate togetherness. What truth is not and is 
yet positive, is the absolute freedom of the will, and what is 
indeterminately either truth or freedom is absolute value. The 
Absolute is each of them, the three being spoken separately but 
not meant either as separate or as one. The Absolute as trans- 
cending the enjoyed reality of religion is positive being (truth), or 
positive non-being (freedom), or their positive indetermination 
(value). The Absolute is conceived as truth in advaita- Vedanta, 
as freedom in Madhyamika Buddhism, and as the indetermination 
in the Hegelian absolute. 
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Reflection is the awareness of peculiar relation between a 
content and a mode of consciousness, The relation between content 
and consciousness can be understood in terms of the relation 
between two contents of consciousness. To reflection, the relation 
of content and consciousness appears to be one of asserted 
implication. If A is asserted to imply B, the relation meant is 
between a term that must be definite and the implied term B. If 
the independent term A is not a definite nameable thing, in the 
reflective stage, there will be an indefinite relation between content 
and consciousness. This indefinite relations to reflection is at 
once distinction and non-distinction. This non-distinction can 
neither be asserted as, nor can it be denied to be an identity. The 
relation appears to be indefinite distinction and not as an indefinite 
identity. This demand is for this distinction to be defined and 
is a demand for a supra-reflective consciousness where this distinc- 
tion can be visualised. : 

Since consciousness is of three kinds, knowing, feeling and 
willing, the implicatory distinction is three-fold; and the correspond- 
ing non-implicatory distinctions will also vary. To Bhattacharyya, 
the Absolute is not a unitary something but an ununifiable 
triplicity. 

Reflective knowing is the consciousness of the known object 
as distinct from the knowing, reflective willing is the consciousness 
of the act willed as distinct from the willing, and reflective feeling 
is the consciousness of the distinction of content and consciousness. 
Each of these distinctions or relations is indefinite, demanding to 
be rendered definite. The demanded free definite is the Absolute. 
Knowing, feeling and willing have their formulation of the Abso- 
lute, truth, value and freedom respectively. 

Truth is the content as freed from its reference to conscious- 
ness, and it is felt as ‘what has to be realised supra-reflectively’. 
Truth is timeless and as, realised supra-reflectively, it is self- 
evident. 

The content of willing is something foreign to it, and hence 
is limitation to itself. In the reflective stage, this limitation is not 
realised asa self-limitation or free limitation of the will to realise 
itself. Reflection demands that the limitation should be realised as 
self-limitation. The relation between the willed content and willing 
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is the relation between two willed contents. Two contents are said 
to be willed at once if one of them is the means of the other. This 
relation is the contrast between ‘I will this act’ and ‘I will this act 
that I ought to will’. The willing that is represented by the former 
is ‘a being’ which should be superseded by the latter willing. We 
will an act in order to get rid of ‘the being of the act’. Reflection 
cannot understand this willing or freedom at its limit. 

In reflective feeling, one is conscious of an indefinite distinc- 
tion of the content felt and the feeling of it. Reflection demands 
that this indefinite distinction be resolved into a definite ‘self- 
subsistent unity’, the unity wherein the constituents are distin- 
-guishable from it. In the feeling of a beautiful object, the 
constituents, the felt content and the feeling appear to be 
imperfectly distinct, it is not a _ sclf-subsistent unity to be 
realised in reflection. Value, as such unity, is not realised as self- 
subsistent like the beautiful objects. The felt content and the 
feeling consciousness are not together distinguished from their 
unity, the value. | 

The known content has to be understood as what need not 
be the content of any knowing, as unrelated to knowing; the 
reality of willing has to be understood as the negation of ‘being’ 
or of an emergent distinct; and the being of value has to be 
understood as being from which known being is distinct. Unrela- 
tedness, negation of the emergent and indifference of being and 
non-being imply ‘unmeaning modes of negation to reflection’. 
The Absolute is free from the implicational dualism of content 
and consciousness. The content may be freed from its reference 
to consciousness which is truth, the Absolute for knowing. When 
it is freed from consciousness, it is the freedom of the will. In the 
Absolute for feeling or value, the implicational relation of content 
and consciousness may be freed from their distinction as a unity. 
The question of ‘one or many’ has meaning only in the case of a 
known content, and it is meaningless to assert that there are three 
Absolutes or that there is one Absolute. Freedom may alternately 
be called reality, it is meaningless to call it truth as it is not known. 
_ Truth, is self-evident and known though it is not a known-content. 
The real is not true, but the true may be real. In the same way, 
truth is not value, but value is not untrue. The predicates ‘valuable’ 
and ‘worthless’ do not apply to truth, and the predicates ‘real’ 
and ‘unreal’ do not apply to value. Reality or freedom cannot 
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be said ‘not to be a value’. We cannot speak of truth as a _ value, 
of value as real and of reality astrue. But value may be truth; 
reality, value; and truth, reality. In one direction their identity 
and difference are alike meaningless; and in another direction, 
their identity is intelligible though not assertible. In this sense, 
the Absolute is an alternation of truth, value and reality.’ 


4 Truth and Error 


Logic and epistemology consists of complete thoughts or 
accomplished meanings. The consciously unknown or unknowable, 
the false, the abstractly possible, the impossible or the unnameable 
and what is only willed or felt are ‘half-thoughts. The doctrine 
of truth and error constitutes a new discipline dealing with ‘half- 
thoughts’. Epistemology, the study of the knowing function is 
based on a kind of introspection which is neither logical mediation 
nor internal perception. It is a self-evident transition in self- 
consciousness. 

Knowledge is what alone is true, and truth is what alone is 
known. In perception the content is never distinguished from it. 
Perception or memory is psychological introspection, but cognition 
is known by epistemological introspection. Introspective knowledge 
of knowing is possible, but there is no such knowledge of feeling 
or willing. There may be a belief in the introspective knowledge 
of willing ‘along with and implied in’ the knowledge of knowing. 
Hence, there is no false knowledge; the known content must be 
coherent with the other known contents and no interpretation of 
knowing can be given in terms of noncognitive modes. 

The ‘knowing’ is known as distinct from the object, but the 
object is not known as distinct from knowing. The so-called 
distinction of the object from ‘knowing’ is only unrelatedness. 
This one-sided distinction is not a relation but has to be symbolised 
as arelation. This symbolism is real in willing and feeling, Confir- 
mation is not acharacter of the cognition nor of its object. 
Confirmation which is an awareness, ‘the awareness of a cognition’ 
implies a conscious distinction of it from the confirming cognition, 
but not its converse. Though not real, it has to be symbolised as 
a relation and this is a metaphysical or a spiritual process. 
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Fact is that which is believed; it may be ‘the existent’, the 
‘non-existence of a possible existent’ or ‘neither existent nor non- 
existent? as in the moral ‘ought’ or freedom. The possible 
existent or that ‘about which there can be an actual question of 
existence’ is a fact that is said to be ‘thought’. The ‘subsistent’ 
is a meaning or thought-content. A content abstracted from its 
possible existence is not a thought-content but is only a significant 
speakable. A speakable-content, not ‘thinkable’ may or may not be 
a fact. The false or the unreal is a significant unthinkable and is 
not afact. The purely disbelieved content has no reference to 
existence. In all negative assertions, belief in some fact is implied. 
The statement ‘the content is non-existence’ implies belief in some 
actual existent; to say that it is false implies belief in some possible 
existent, which is not anything determinate. It is unthinkable as 
an underterminate entity. 

A proposition or a subsistent is either an abstraction and 
therefore not a thought content, or if it is a thought content, is a 
possible existent. The relation is only a subjective act, and has 
no objective meaning. Like the abstract subsistence and their 
relations, the false is only a significant speakable. It differs from 
negation or the non-real. The assertion of falsity is pure 
disbelief without any reference to existence, non-existence orf 
possible existence. Unlike the contradictory and the imaginary, 
the false was once believed and was a possible existent, but is now 
without existence and the belief is also partially withdrawn. 
According to Bhattacharyya, partial withdrawal is due to the fact 
that the false is now disbelieved but there is still a belief in 
indeterminate existence-in-general. The false is asserted not- 
thinkable. Z 

The assertible, including the indeterminate existence, is 
distinguished as object believed from believing. The unassertible 
fact is not so distinct. It is believed as the subjective fact. The 
subjective fact is not the consciousness of fact but ‘it is itself a fact 
of which it is conscious.’ It is a concrete spiritual subjectivity. 
Any question about its existence is meaningless. The bare object 
is an’unquestioned fact and is not coordinate with self-evidencing 
spiritual fact. ‘‘Objectivity cannot be disbelieved but there may 
be spiritual doubt about its being other than spiritual. As the spirit 
realises itself by symbolising itself as object, the object may be 
only the self-symbolising function of the spirit.”* The consciousness 
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of the false is the consciousness of the subjective and it is the 
consciousness of a content that is net speakable except as the 
‘content of disbelief.’ Disbelief or correction is a form of reflective 
consciousness. It is a cognitive belief which involves something 
which is speakable without reference to the consciousness. 

In correction, there is reference to the subjective fact of a 
past believing: “What was believed as this snake’ is false. Error 
is not mere non-distinguishing between this and snake; and in 
correction, we do not feel that ‘we were aware of an indefinite 
content.” There is a disbelief in the content of the previous 
belief, and it is certified by introspection. The rejected content 
is only a meaning, it is not specifiable in purely objective terms. 
In the latter stage of disbelief in ‘This Snake’, it is not possible 
to assert ‘I perceived this snake’ nor can we deny ‘I perceived 
something as this.” The description of what was believed cannot 
be given objective terms and one cannot say that it wasa 
subjective fact of contentless beliefs. 

Illusion may be regarded as having some kind of abstract 
being or as contradiction. It may be a being only to be denied; 
it may be a positive different from a positive fact, but positively 
related to it; identical with fact, the relation being identity; and it 
may not be a being, but a negation transcending all being. The 
four views indicate four different attitudes towards truth. 

Bhattacharyya then analyses the negation of negation, the 
‘not-illusory’. In the first view, the object is not-illusory means, 
‘not merely subjective’ and is self-identical. In the second view, 
it is ‘what is different from the positively subjective and is yet 
objective.’ The relation between the given and its explanation, 
which is an abstract reason, is identity-in-difference, in the third 
view. It is the necessary identity of the subjective and the 
objective. In the fourth view, the neccessary identity is not 
positive. The reason or the explanation itself is unknown we are 
aware, of through the absence of positive knowledge. 

The uncertain alternation between the unknown and_ the 
awareness of the unknown develops into three forms of religion. 
The feeling is an absolute dissatisfaction with the definite dualism 
of truth and untruth. Secondly, there is an absolute condemnation 
of the ‘attitude in which any religion is taken to be false.’ The 
third form is the faith that all religions are true and identical. 
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5 An Approach Through Psychology 


Perceivedness of an object is a subjective character; the 
percept being the ‘external object perceived now explicitly as 
existing.’ Space is what is outside the object perceived when the 
object either “emerges in time’ (gets manifest at a definite moment 
of time) or “ceases in space as when a flame ceases to exist.’ That 
which’ ‘emerges in space and ceases in time’ is not perceived, 
since the outside of it is not defined. Internal perception is 
logically prior to external. Since the idea unconsciously animates 
“sensation, it is felt to be true. In will, there is a denial of the 
sense-order. and knowledge emerges from sensehomogeneity. 
Both knowledge and will serve the body. The moral will and 
aesthetic intuition are not slaves to the body, but affirm the 
‘independence of the idea. 

Bhattacharyya describes dieams as_ perceptions without 
sensations. In ideas and dreams, there is a felt abruptness or 
givenness of the impression. There are three types of mental states. 
An idea may unconsciously animate the perception. A perception 
may coexist with a conscious idea, where the idea is regarded as 
inferior in reality to the percept. Finally, to the pure idea, ‘the 
waking world would appear unsubstantial.” The percepts in the 
case of poet’s intuition, in clairvoyance, in the settled vision of the 
yogins and in dreams, belong to the third type. Dreams are illusory 
and most of them are self-conscious. In waking life, ‘the object 
reports itself by a sensational shock’ and in dream, the object 
‘comes in and goes out unquestioned’. The self seems to be free 
from the body in dream. The self apparently creates its world of 
space and time, its joys and sorrows which are the images of 
waking percepts. 

Till there is a sense of individuality, the dualism of subject 
and object has to be admitted. The object produces sensations 
and begets the association-traces which bring the right idea to 
the interpretation of the sensation. An individual is born with 
the seed of all ‘his future psycho-physical existence with instincts 
for action and original dispositions for certain forms of 
cognition’. The knowledge-seeds and action-seeds are not 
absolutely distinct but form a community of karma-seeds. In the 
deep sleep state, the self is dissociated even from the mind, and 
rests in itself. The direct consciousness of the absence of knowledge 
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and disquiet during deep sleep is ‘undifferentiated knowledge and 
bliss set over against negation.” All sensation and all concrete 
image ‘lapse into a black homogeneity’. 


6 Subject as Freedom 


‘Object’ what is meant, and is distinguished from the subject 
or subjective ‘of which there is some awareness other than the 
meaning-awareness.”* The subjective is speakable, but not a meant 
content as the object. A general term can signify an object, an 
identity of general meaning is possible by the speaker and the 
hearer and the word ‘this’ may be taken as the symbol ofan object 
or ‘what is meant’. 

There is no such identity of general meaning in the case of 
the word ‘I’. What the speaker conveys to the hearer when he uses 
the word ‘I’ is different from what the hearer would himself convey 
by the use of the same term. The ‘communicating act of the 
speaker’ is conveyed by the word ‘I’. When the project-conscious- 
ness of the speaker is communicated, the ‘object’ is meant but not 
‘the speaking of the object’. In the usage of ‘I’, when the ‘self- 
consciousness’ is communicated, not only the self but also the self 
as speaking, communicating and expressing itself is understood. The 
self-consciousness of the speaker is not only expressed by, but also 
incarnated in the word ‘I’. Thus what is expressed and meant by 
‘this’ is not what is conveyed by the word ‘I’. The object symboli- 
sed by ‘this’ may be an individual or a generality, but ‘I’ as in 
ending a subject is neither an individual nor a generality. ‘I’ 
indicates one speaker at a time, but different speakers can be 
understood to use it as a distinct thing-in-itself. Bhattacharyya 
points out that the world ‘I’ as used has a unique singular 
reference; but as understood, it is general, in the sense the term 
‘unique’ is general. 

The object is not the subject, but the subject may be “spoken 
of’ as object but not ‘meant as object’. The subject may be 
incarnated in the spoken word ‘I’ which is objective and as such 
the subject is the object which is yet distinct from the subject. 
Thus the statement ‘this is I’ is false as the object cannot be the 
subject; but ‘I am this’ cannot be false since the subject is spoken 
of as object. 

Personal identity is only a felt content not assertible. “You’ 
and ‘he’ are subjects individualised in on objective body, the body 
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distinguished from the subjects and also from the speaker of ‘T’. 
The individuality of ‘you’ appears to be ‘prior’ to the second 
persons body, but the individuality of ‘he’ is derived from ‘his 
body’. 

Thus the object is known as distinct from the subject which 
is known ‘in itself’, felt to be free from the object. 

The speaker of ‘I’ dissimilates the speaker of ‘you’ and his 
body, but is unable to assimilate with the speaker of ‘him’ or his 
body. The object in both the cases is a body identified with a 
subject which the first person cannot identify with himself. With 
one’s own body, one does neither feel dissociated from it nor 
identified with it. One is aware of oneself as ‘this’ not in the sense 
of one’s body but in the sense of ‘oneself’ in a temporal position— 
oneself as having been in the past, not known as distinct from 
oneself. The subject is known in itself, not as related to object, 
but as dissociated from the object ‘with which the subject was 
identified.’ | 

The exposition of subject is midway between mysticism and 
metaphysics, as its awareness is in between mystic intuition and 
the consciousness of a meaning. Since subject is communicable 
by speech, it is subject to philosophical enquiry. The attitude of 
metaphysics is objective, as it seeks to know reality as distinct 
from the knowing of it. Knowing it as not known, it is a self- 
evidencing fact. The distinctness of knowing from known is through 
the self-conscious act of distinguishing it. There is a belief in ‘the 
facthood of knowing as a function.’ It is a positive something which 
can be literally expressed only in the negative way, as ‘what the 
known object is not.” The knowing function is in terms of the felt 
reference of the subject as free from the object and has different 
felt modes like knowing, feeling and being. In the speaking 
of its function like ‘knowing’, the subject believes it neither 
as meant nor as unmeant, but as fact. This speaking creation 
of a system of subjective functions constitutes spiritual 
transcendental psychology different from metaphysics and 
epistemology. 
| In spiritual psychology, the subjective attitude is symbolised 

‘by the objective attitude from which the former ‘seeks to be freed’ 
and the modes of subjectivity are the modes of ‘freeing oneself 
from the modes of objectivity.” The spiritual psychology first 
interprets the empirical psychology in terms of the ‘positively felt 
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and believed, freedom of the subject from the objectivity.’ In the 
next stage, it explains the modes of freedom that have no reference 
to object, conceives the illusoriness of all objects and this is 
spiritual mysticism. The. dinstinguishing of ‘knownness’ as an 
abstraction from the ‘known object’ is psychological introspection. 
The consciousness of the subjective functions (knowing, etc.) as 
other than these abstractions is spiritual introspection. 

In psychological introspection, we formulate an ‘abstraction’ 
of the modes of subject-object relatedness from the object. This 
relatedness (e.2., knownness) viewed as a character of an object is 
the ‘psychic fact.’ It is a ‘floating adjective’ like beauty and hence 
an abstraction of the second degree. Psychic fact is the character 
of an object and is bound up with the object-cognition. Thus 
psychic fact should involve the knowledge of object as revealed 
through introspection. Knowledge involves awareness of the 
distinction of the object believed from the belief. This distinction 
is ‘presentation of the object.’ The object is given as distinct from 
the presentation that is abstracted from the object. Thus 
knowledge as the relation between the presentation and object 
ranges from perceptual knowledge to perceptual illusion. There’ 
are different grades of knowledge implying different modes of 
presentation. Perception is the basis of the other modes of 
apprehension. The objects of the non-perceptual modes of 
knowledge are adjectival characters of the perceptual object and 
are symbolised as substantive by objective metaphors. The 
presentation or the psychic fact is not known as distinct from the 
object in perceptual knowledge, but it is believed or symbolised as 
what should be distinct. It is not yet an accomplished fact but 
is to be accomplished or the presentation is ‘known as unknown 
and to be known as object.” The complete accomplishment of 
facthood would mean “‘the conscious objectivity of what in presen- 
tation is more than the sense-given object or the metaphysical.” 
The metaphysical element cannot be considered to be illusory, the 
appearance being incomplete, the demand to know it and the 
perception of the object by the constructive function of the subject 
cannot be denied. 

The distinction of the object known non-perceptually from 
its knownness signifies it as unknown. Itis the knowledge of 
‘the object as phenomenal’ with the belief in its reality. To know 
this phenomenon is to know it ‘as unknown’, but not to know 
- the reality constituting it. This knowledge of the unknown is 
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the necessary pre-condition in cognitive, moral or aesthetic 
realisation. 

The psychic fact does not appear as coordinate With the 
objective fact and it appears to be more concrete and real though 
it is actually less real than the objective fact. 


7 Bodily Subjectivity 


The body as observed and felt represents the subject in 
relation to the environment. As a perceived object, ones own 
- body has a unique singularity. The objectivity of the other per- 
ceived objects is in terms of their space-position relative to the 
percipient’s body, but in the perception of one’s own body, it is 
dissociated from the external world. This perception of one’s 
own body implies the ‘mystic awareness of the dissociation from 
the object’ that constitutes subjectivity. It is not perceived from 
outside, one is sensuously aware of it from within though it is not 
sense-perception. The ‘felt body’ cannot be distinguished from the 
‘perceived body’ which can be distinguished from the ‘felt body’. 
The relation between the two is similar to that of presentation and | 
the object in the non-perceptual knowledge. The introspection 
into body-feeling is not possible as there is no distinction between 
the body-feeling and the perceived body. Hence body-feeling is 
not a psychic fact but it is ‘the potentiality’ of the psychic fact. 

The feeling of freedom is the feeling of ‘the detachment from 
the object’ and the first given feeling is the feeling of the body 
and subjectivity is rooted in this feeling. To Bhattacharyya, the 
realisation of freedom from the felt body is the precondition of 
all distinctive spiritual activity. 

Objective fact may be said to be present as external, as 
internal and as absent.* As in the feeling of the body, the per- 
ception of ‘absence as a present fact’ is a fringe of object percep- 
tion’. The feeling of the body is a detachment from the perceived 
object other than the perceived body. But the direct knowledge 
of the present absence is a detachment from the perceived object 
and also from the perceived body, but ‘not from the felt body’. 
The cognition of absence is still sense-conditioned, different from 
perception,-but yet undissociated from it. It is a fringe either of 
the perception of the locus or of the perception of the body—but is 
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not detached from the feeling of the body. Cognition of ‘the 
absence of an object’ is different from the cognition of ‘the object 
as being absent’. In the former, the locus of absence is perceived 
as ‘without the absence’. Absence is a ‘floating adjective’ felt to 
be dissociated from the locus suggesting that the absence is outside 
the space where the locus is situated. This suggestion is the feeling 
of detachment from the objective space and Bhattacharyya 
calls this perception of absence aesthetic or imaginative perception. 
In the case of the knowledge of a particular object as absent, there 
is a conscious imagination of the object ‘as found to be distinct 
from it as absent’. This implies the feeling of ‘the object as 
being absent’ as being ‘outside the objective space altogether.’ 
This is the imaginative perception. The two kinds of cognition 
axe distinct, each may involve the other as secondary when it 
becomes a primary cognition. The secondary cognition in that 
case is called conscious non-perception, the primary is related to 
the perception of the body while the secondary, to the feeling of 
the body. Conscious non-perception is a transitional stage 
between body-feeling and imagination, it is free.from space but 
not from the present. It is the precondition of the ‘felt detachment 
‘ of the presentation’ from the present. The first clear hint of the 
subjective fact is realised in the knowledge of ON absence through 
conscious non-perception. 


8 Psychic Subjectivity 


The characteristic of the ‘facthood’ of the perceived object is 
its relative position to the percipient’s body. This is absent in 
the facthood of one’s perceived body. The facthood of felt body 
is characterised by ‘interiority or felt space.’ Perception of absence 
is a fact on a level with the felt body but its position is ona 
level with the perceived body. Absence through conscious non- 
perception is neither known as ‘with position’ nor known as 
‘without position’. The image appears to be present as a substan- 
tive something from which the object is distinct. It is known 
without position unlike as in the conscious non-perception and it 
is also not known as ‘now’. Hence the image has no space- 
position and cannot be asserted to have a time-position. In the 
knowledge of the absence through conscious non-perception, the 
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image of the felt absent object ‘is felt to be dissociated’ from the 
felt body and not from the ‘present absence’. In imagination 
which is a free psychic fact, the present absence is distinguished 
from the image. The image is not known in time, not felt dissocia- 
ted, but is potentially dissociated from the present absence. This 
potential dissociation of the image from the ‘now’ is realised in 
thought. The image appears to be a ‘ghostly object.’ Its awareness 
depends upon the perceiving attitude and is not introspective. 
When the image is introspected, it appears as ‘imaginary’, as 
functional, but does not cease to be substantive. The forming or 
the incomplete character of the image is not like the incomplete 
character of the perceived object. The image is incomplete in 
itself. In the image under introspection, the ‘forming’ is not prior 
to the ‘form’. The consciousness of the finished form that inter- 
prets ‘the forming’ is called the idea. | 
The idea. of an object which cannot be defined or concreted 
into image is thought. “Thought is thus a psychic fact, having 
a facthood apart from introspection.”5 The object of a thought 
is presented as unpicturable meaning. The image implies a belief 
in its possible objectivity, but thought is completely detached from 
objectivity though it is stil! about the object. Bhattacharyya 
accepts the possibility of pictorial thought, and thought in its 
higher grade, is fixed in the mind by the word and not by its 
figurative representation. When completely detached from the 
image and from time, thought is eternal but is a presentation as 
it is about the object. Thought is a presentation, is an ‘attained 
meaning, as distinguished from the possible meaning exemplified 
in our consciousness of ‘trying to think’. This ‘trying to think’ 
is beyond thought or meaning that is beyond all presentation. 


9 Spiritual Subjectivity 


“Thought is still presented as meaning, as the unobjective 
something about the object, being characterisable only in reference 
- to the object as what the object is not.’’® Feeling is also uncbjective 
in its negative aspect, but it is positive as subjective fact without 
any reference to objective fact. Feeling is the consciousness of the 
unknown as distinct from ‘what is known as object to be is also 
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unknown’. It is purely subjective, there is no reference to object 
even in the way of dissociation from it. It involves the belief in 
the unmeant. In the awareness of thought, the content of thought 
appears to be distinct from thought. In the awareness of feeling, 
the ‘unthought content of feeling’ appears as distinct in itself and 
not as distinct from feeling. 

There are two distinct stages of feeling, freedom from actual 
thought and freedom from possible thought or the will to think. 
The awareness of wanting a feeling itself is feeling, which is not 
introspection, but a stage prior to it. 

In introspection into feeling, the distinction of feeling from 
its presentative content is felt and symbolised. Thus the awareness 
of meaning is the symbol of feeling, completely free from the 
objective fact. Willing on the other hand is the free identification 
with objectivity, a playful expression of feeling. Hence, freedom 
from thought is as much a progress (feeling) as a regress (willing). 
There is a consciousness of being free where there is no objective 
attitude both in feeling when there is withdrawal from it, and in 
willing where there is conquest over it. There is freedom from 
both blindness and error in knowing. This freedom is the conscious 
experience of the unknown feeling and the conscious projection 
of objectivity in willing. 

Feeling is the positive consciousness of detachment from 
meaning, the awareness of a content ‘as unmeant’. It does not 
deny a possible meaning and hence, the will to objectification still 
persists. When a feeling is free from this will, we get the awareness 
of the unmeant and of the unmeanable. In this ‘indescribable’ 
content there are two stages of feeling. In the lower stage, there 
is freedom from ‘actual thought’; and in the higher, from the 
‘possible thought’. The lower is the feeling of ‘self-being’ and ~ 
the higher is of ‘self-negation’. The feeling of.a feeling is not 
introspection, but a feeling, a stage prior to introspection. It is 
the self-negation of feeling, the ‘attitude of knowledge of what is 
neither felt nor unfelt’, the knowledge of ‘unmeanable’. This 
awareness of unmeanable has two stages, “‘as the unmeant un- 
meanable’”’ and ‘“‘as the function of meaning.’”’ The former 
knowledge is of a contradiction and the latter, ‘is not of anything 
but merely ‘knowing’. The former is the feeling of feeling; and 
the latter, the introspection which is a complete detachment from 
the felt being. 
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The introspection into feeling is the function meaning the 
feeling, a subjectivity detached both from being and negation.. 
It is positive as freedom, its negation is not even tried to be meant. 
We can doubt the object and every subjective fact that is intros- 
pectively believed. Introspection as a function of believing or 
meaning ‘which is not itself meant even as the unmeanable’ is not 
subject to doubt. It is the first person ‘I’, not a believing in 
the ‘I’. 

Introspection into feeling, implies the possible detachment 
from the ‘being of feeling’, and it is the introspective awareness, 
the conscious identity of the self. The self is identified with the 
_ function of introspection, detached from feeling and thinking. 
It is a belief or a self-knowing, the-‘I’ which is neither ‘meanable’ 
nor ‘unmeanable’. It has a meaning function,: the I-function. To 
the speaker, the meaning function of the word ‘I’ is his actual 
introspection, but the understanding of the bearer is the ‘awareness 
of a possible introspection’. : 

The word ‘I’ symbolises and can be or is symbolised by one’s 
introspective self. It indicates a grade of self-consciousness higher 
than actual introspection which is an unrealised knowledge. 
Actual introspection is self-evidencing to another but not self- 
evident to itself. One’s own self should be evident and self- 
evidencing. 

Introspection into a possible mental state involves under- 
standing of the word ‘meaning the mental state’. To mean a mental 
state is to remember it or to want it, a stage of introspection prior 
to the introspection into an actual mental state. This is capable 
of being introspected into. 

Introspection into the awareness of possible subjective state’ 
is half-dissociated from the introspective self. Complete dissociation 
oceurs when the content of the awareness is an illusory subjective 
state. This subjective illusion is the explicit awareness creating a 
distinction that is not a fact. 

The introspective subject is free from objectivity and is thus 
freedom itself. The subject knows itself ‘not as itself’ but as a 
distinct subject that is possibly indentical with itself. It is aware 
of the demand to know the subject as actually itself. It is a 
demand for the self-intuition of the subject as freedom. 
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10 The Concept of Value 


The value of a known object is felt and judged, and this 
judgment indicates that there is a single conscidusness of the 
object and the value. This knowing and feeling are the objects of 
a single reflective consciousness. Thus value is reflective feeling. 
The object of valuation is reflectively known, while value is 
reflectively felt. Value is referred to a known object, but it is not 
known as the character of the object. The known object is not 
felt as one with the value, but the value is felt as one with the 
object. Value is with reference is an object which is understood 
as not really having the value. In this sense, value is a floating or 
free adjective of the object. Value is not felt as other than the 
object, but the object is felt as other than the value. Though value 
is referred to an object, Bhattacharyya argues, it is independent of 
valuation and is absolute. This valuation is a reflective feeling of 
‘an imperfectly distinct content,’—a possibly felt and the felt unfelt. 
The former is the feeling of a possible feeling; and the latter the 
‘feeling the want of a feeling.’ In the feeling of feeling in which 
there is not even this imperfect distinction, the value of the object 
gets freed as a substantive from the object, and acquires the status 
of an absolute. This is the feeling beyond the reflective feeling. 
The term ‘value’ should be confined only to this absolute. 

The valuation of a ‘willed content’ unlike that of a ‘known 
content’ is a feeling in which willing is involved. There is an 
element of ‘ought’ in a moral valuation. Valuation ranges from 
the pure aesthetic valuation of an object to the moral valuation 
of an act and it is expressed in an informatory sentence, though as 
a feeling it should be expressed as an exclamation. 

The aesthetic valution is not a logical judgment, but may be 
regarded: as an information which is least removed from the 
logical judgment. The consciousness of ‘willing being right or 
wrong in the willing’ is no valuation. The moral valuation of a 
finished willing as good (this act is good) is a purely subjective 
willing. Thus valuation in its different form is a process intermedi- 
ate between knowing and willing. 


Il Aesthetics—the Concept of Rasa or Artistic Enjoyment 


The word ‘rasa’ meant two things : essence and what is tested 
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Or felt. The aesthetic conception of rasa combines both the senses. 
Rasa is not identified with the idea or universal truth or with the 
ideal to be realised or as realised. “It is understood purely through 
feeling and in terms of feeling.®’ It is aesthetic enjoyment or 
aesthetically enjoyed. In feeling, the contrast between subject and 
object becomes obscured, the subject and object are mutually affec- 
ted by each other. To the subject, the object seems to have a value. 
In the feeling of an object, the subject feels attracted into it. When 
we sympathise with a person we feel him feeliag. 

_ Sympathy is affected by and limited to the particular feeling 
though it is free from the object of feeling sympathised with. It is 
- detached from objective fact but not from subjective fact. In a 
duplicated sympathy with a person’s sympathy—the sympathy with 
a mother feeling for her child’s suffering—feeling can be emotionally 
contemplated in a detached way. It is felt as dissociated from its 
character ‘as a given felt’ and is realised as self-subsisting value. 

In the duplicated sympathy, the expression of an object is a 
self-subsisting reality to which the object is a symbol. As detached 
from the object, it is a kind of eternal reality or a real eternal 
value. Beauty is such an eternal value, and aesthetics belongs to 
this level. Beauty of an object appears to be seen and implies that it 
has a separate reality. It does not manifest as the quality of an 
object. It is a reality to which the object is subordinate. 

Bhattacharyya discusses the aesthetic enjoyment involved in 
contemplating an old man affectionately watching his grandchild 
playing with a toy. The child enjoys the toy; the old man sympa- 
thises with this joy and the third person contemplates on this 
sympathy which is free from personal complexion. The third 
person is interested in the child’s feeling being reflected in the 
second person’s heart as an eternal emotion or value. In the third 
person there is freedom from the objective fact, or it is impersonal. 

Bhattacharyya differentiates between imagining an object as 
actual and imagining it as imaginary. The former is the case of an 
object that is imagined as presented to an actual feeling of the 
person imagining, and in the latter, ‘the object is imagined as what 
would be imagined by another person having the actual feeling’. 
A third person may have an ordinary feeling, a second person may 
sympathise with it and the first person may sympathise with the 
sympathy. The first person may imagine a second person imagi- 
ning a character in a drama as an actual person. The imaginary 
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second person is some one or any’ one person having the 
value of a concept of a person in general. . This person is felt by 
the first person who is aesthetically contemplating. This felt 
person-in-general! is called by Bhattacharyya as Heart Universal. 
To quote Bhattacharyya, “‘Every feeling ‘that is depicted in art is 
contemplated as reflected in or sympathised with by this Heart 
Universal and the person who contemplates the feeling merges his 
personal and private heart with this;ubiquity.’’® Artistic enjoyment 
is therefore not the feeling of the enjoyer in his own account, but 
involves a dropping of self-consciousness. It is the feeling of the 
third person ‘freed from its reference to an individual subject and 
eternalised in the Heart Universal., Hence it is a scheme of three 
persons or three grades of feeling—contemplative, sympathetic and 
primary. In appreciating the beauty of an object, the first person 
imagines the primary feeling like joy or sorrow. This feeling 
is imagined as the feeling of “some one’, of an indefinite third 
person. The indefiniteness is only felt and it implies that the 
third person is indifferent to the first person. The first person is 
interested only in the feeling of the third person. This feeling is 
next idealised by being contemplated as ‘felt by’ or ‘reflected in, 
the Heart Universal, as this idealised feeling is felt as the direct 
object by the first person. 

The beauty of an object appears as an expression or value. 
It implies three characters, expression, detachment from the object 
and eternity as distinct from a mere fact. They are the projection 
of primary feeling, sympathetic feeling and contemplative feeling. 
In aesthetic enjoyment, the three different emotional levels are 
enjoyed at the same time. 

Bhattacharyya argues that the conception of rasa or aesthetic 
essence may be interpreted in terms of feelings without any 
reference to the intellectual Idea or the spiritual ideal. In the 
three grades of feeling, there are two alternative directions—the 
projective or creative direction and the assimilative or abstractive 
direction. In the former, the subject ‘enters into the object freely’ 
and merges with the Heart Universal. In the assimilative direction, 
‘the value or soul of the object is drawn out as it were and 
reposefully enjoyed’. The object gets dissolved in the subject 
leaving behind the reality of the subject alone. To Bhattacharyya, 
Indian art is abstractive or contemplative as against dynamically 
creative. In the Indian theory of art, the aesthetic essence is 
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conceived as subjective absolute rasa rather than as an objective 
absolute beauty. _ 

Subjective association and not the objective formal element 
like symmetry or unity, is the important element of beauty. The 
aesthetic attitude does not create but discovers beauty or ugliness; 
to one who has the attitude, the object has an aesthetic value and 
there are objects which induce the attitude in many people. The 
objective aesthetic quality can be discovered only through aesthetic 
feeling. } 

Thought of an object implies a detachment from the object, 
but the feeling of an object implies an intimacy with it. In spite of 
this feeling of identity, a feeling of difference persists in sympathe- 
tic and contemplative feeling. In the former, it is implicit and is 
merged in the explicit feeling of difference. In contemplative 
feeling, both indentity and difference are explicit. The explicit 
feeling of identity consists in the idealisation of the objective fact 
and there are aspects of the objects that stand out unidealised that 
cause a feeling of distractive pain. When the distractive feeling is 
subordinated to the feeling of identity, there is a feeling of beauty. 
Otherwise, the feeling of ugliness emerges. When the aesthetic 
feeling is unable to assimilatea presented primary feeling like joy 
or sorrow and becomes subordinate to it, it turns into the feeling 
of ugliness. 

The aesthetic attitude survives the feeling of ugliness in two 
ways. It turnsinto the feeling of ludicrous, the joy of detaching 
oneself from or shaking off the repulsive experience. The feeling 
of ugliness is a contemplative feeling. The artistic spirit may 
rejoicingly contemplate the ugly in an attitude of superior detach- 
ment. It rejoices in being able to watch it or blows it away and 
turns it into thought with the explosive of laughter. These are 
the two directions of feeling of the ludicrous. In another aesthetic 
attitude ugliness can be transmitted into beauty with the ‘patient 
faith of courageous love.’ This makes aesthetic education possible 
which educates the taste and makes beautiful what immediately 
appears ugly. During this effort, the ugly remains ugly; the faith 

- becomes ‘objective’ as the suggestion of an unmanifest beauty; 
and 'when the aesthetic faith turns into vision and attainment, 
“there emerges a Beauty Triumphant in which ugliness is itself 
realised in its quintessence as an object of enjoyment.’’® This 
enjoyed quintessence of ugliness is bibhatsa-rasa. | 
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Conclusion 


Bhattacharyya has taken into consideration the different 
mcdes of experience involving object, self-subsistent, pure 
subjective experience and the transcendental which is neither 
subjective nor objective, in his analysis of the Absolute. This 
progressive interiorisation has led him to arrive at the conception 
of his Absolute. Secondly, the analysis of the threefold conscious- 
ness, knowing, feeling, and wiiling, the reflective modes, and the 
indefinite distinction between content and consciousness, has made 
him conclude that the Absolute is the demanded-free definite. Thus, 
he arrives at the three alternates cf Absolute as truth, value and 
freedom. Bhattacharyya argues that the guestion of one or many 
which is meaningful in the case of a known content, is not signi- 
ficantin the case of the Absolute. He also states that their 
identity is intelligible though not assertable. Bhattacharya is not 
tight in concluding that the Absolute is an alternation of truth, 
value and reality, when he is puzzled with this indeterminateness. 
The criterion of Absolute as the demand for free-definite itself is 
a presupposition. 

Bhattacharyya who considered knowledge, feeling and willing as 
the three bases of his formulation of the Absolute has not realised 
the existence of the agency or subject that knows, feels or wills. 
Sri Ramana’s method of inquiry of source that knows or wills or 
feels will enable one to understand the deficiency involved in 
Bhattacharyya’s conception of the absolute. The analysis of the 
three states, waking, dream and deep sleep has forced Bhattacharyya 
to accept subject-object dualism as long as there is a sense of indi- 
viduality and the transcendence of the same as the technique in 
the investigation of the nature of the Absolute. 

If the Absolute is capable of alternating, it is subjected to 
change or limitations, it must be finite hence, cannot be the Abso- 
lute. Bhattacharyya accepts the necessity of the transcendence of 
subject-object duality in the Ultimate Reality. Where there is 
duality of any form, there is no possibility of transcendence. 

In “Subject as Freedom’, Bhattacharyya starts with the 
consideration of one’s body as the subject of perception of the 
external objects. In the higher stages, he deals with felt-body, 
psychic subjectivity along with its image and thought, and spiritual 
subjectivity with its feeling and introspection. Finally, he concludes 
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that the introspective subject is free from objectivity and is freedom 
itself. Even in this analysis, Bhattacharyya considers transcendence 
of subject and. object as the goal. Gradual liberation from objecti- 
vity and the consequent subjectivity leads one to freedom. Here 
Bhattacharyya has not considered the os, of such a freedom 
in the deep-sleep state. 

Bhattacharyya has discussed only the epistemological process 
involved in understanding the concept of value. He has neither 
given the definition of value nor the criterion. It is to be noted that 
there is a possibility of arriving at good or bad as value, in 
_Bhattacharyya’s conception. 

Bhattacharyya’s theory of aesthctics also has been influenced 
by his idea of primary, sympathetic and contemplative feeling. if 
the artist merges in the Heart Universal before his discovery of 
beauty or ugliness, there can only be uniformity as against the 
prevalent individuality and wide range of difference in the products. 
In his interpretation of ugliness and the educative possibility, 
Bhattacharyya is forced to accept the predominance of the subjec- 
tive attitude and the possibility of the change of attitude. 

In short, the philosophy of Bhattacharyya is dominated by 
psychological and epistemological interpretations. A deeper analy- 
sis shows clearly the limitations and the consequent unsatisfactori- 
ness of such a reasoning. The emphasis on transcendence of the 
subject— object duality points out the influence of Advaita Vedanta 
in Bhattacharyya’s philosophy. 
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SRI RAMANA MAHARSI 
(1879-1950) 


1 Life and Work 


VENKATARAMAN ALIAS RAMANA, was bern in 1879 to Sundaram 
Aiyar and Alagammal in Tirucculi. There was a curse on his 
family that in each generation, a member of the family would 
become an ascetic. 

Venktaraman was sent to the local elementary school, con- 
tinued his education in Madura Scott’s Middle School and in the 
American Mission High School. He was interested in sports 
though he had an alert mind and a remarkable memory. When 
he was 12 years old; his father died and his uncle had to protect 
the family. | 

In 1896, Ramana came to know that one of his relatives came 
from “‘Arunacala’ or Tiruvannamalai, and subsequently he had a 
chance of reading Periapuranam which narrates the lives of the 63 
Saiva saints, A longing for renunciation and devotion arose in him. 
In the middle of 1896, when he was 17, while he was alone one 
day, he felt he was going to die. He thought about death calmly, 
stretched his body as a corpse. He realised the truth that the ‘I 
is not the inert body but the deathless Spirit. The boy thus 
became a sage on 29th of August 1896. After this incident, he | 
became indifferent to his surroundings, and preferred. to sit in 
samadhi. Daily he used to go to the Minaksi temple and was 
exalted whenever he stood in front of the idols. These states’ of 
absorption were noticed by his elder brother. After 6 weeks of this 
experience, he was punished for indifference to studies by his English 
teacher. As he had to write an imposition, Ramana copied twice 
the given. passage, felt the futility of the work, and sat in contem- 
plation. His brother scolded. him. Ramana. decided to leave 
home. and. go to Tiruvannamalai... He told his brother that he 
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would go to school at noon to attend a special class. His brother 
told him to take Rs 5 and pay his college fees. As Ramana felt 
that he would need only Rs 3, he took that amount, wrote a note 
in Tamil stating that he was leaving in search of his Father, and 
the fees had not been paid. 

Venkataraman walked half a mile to the station, bought the 
ticket and had only 3 annas left. In the train, a Maulvi told him 
that he could go to Tiruvannamalai straight. At dusk, he bought 
2 pears for half an anna as he felt hungry, at 3 a.m. he got off 
at Viluppuram, intending to walk the remaining distance. 

At dusk, he was tired and hungry, went to a hotel and asked 
-for food, but had to wait till noon. The proprietor refused to 
take money from him. He reached Mambalappattu in the after- 
noon by train, walked about 10 miles and reached Ariyaninaliur 
temple. He had a vision of bright light enveloping the whole 
place. The priests woke him up from his absorption, as they had 
to lock up the temple and go to another. Venkataraman followed 
them. The temple drummer who had been watching him told the 
priests to give his share of food to Ramana. When he asked for 
water, he was directed to go to a nearby brahmin’s house, where 
he fainted. 

The next morning, he resumed his journey. On the way as 
he felt hungry, he realised that he could dispose of his ear-rings. 
He went to a brahmin and asked for food which was offered to him, 
and pledged his ear-rings for Rs 4. The lady of the house gave 
him lunch and a packet of sweets. Vankataraman spent that night 
at the railway station and in the morning, got into the Tiruvanna 
malai train. 

On reaching Tiruvannamalai, he went straight to the temple, 
stood in front of the deity and experienced great ecstasy. When 
he came out of the temple, a man asked him if he wanted his head 
to be shaved, a barber shaved his head, and he threw away the 
remaining coins and the packet of sweets, his sacred thread, and 
all his clothes excepting the loin cloth. As he was returning to 
the temple, rain washed his body. 

The first few weeks Ramana stayed in the thousand pillared 
hall in deep contemplation. When some boys started pelting 
stones at him he moved to the chamber beneath the hall and set 
in samadhi in front of a Siva lingam, and remained unaffectcd even 
by the bites of insects. The urchins found out his whereabouts, 
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but he was protected by another sage Seshadri. One Venkatachala 
Mudaly saw the condition of Ramana. With the help of a sddhu 
and his disciple, lifted him up and placed him in the Subrahmanya 
shrine where he stayed for 2 months. He was fed even in the 
samadhi state. 

Some spiritual aspirants were drawn towards Ramana. Once, 
when they wished to perform abhiseka, a ceremonial bath, Ramana 
‘wrote on the wall with a piece of chalk, ‘This is the only service 
required for this’, meaning that the body needed only food. The 
disciples found out that the sage could read and write. A devotee 
pressed him to write his name for which Ramana wrote 
“Venkatraman, Tirucchuzhi’. 

-Ramana moved to a nearby mango-grove to avoid crowds. 
His devotee Palaniswamy would bring books like Kaivalya 
Navanitam, and Vasistam from the library The master would 
glance through them, and give the essence ofeach for the benifit 
of the devotee; and he discovered they confirmed his own 
experience. | 

Ramana’s uncle heard about the sage, and came to the mango- 
grove. The sage was extremely indifferent and refused to come 
and live in the Manamadurai shrine. Ramana left the mango-grdve, 
stayed in a temple, and started begging for his food. He woulg 
stand in front of a house, clap his hands and eat the food offered, 
in the street. 

The mother came to Pavalakkunru, saw her son lying ona 
rock with matted hair, unwashed body and dirty loin cloth. When 
she begged him to come, the sage wrote in Tamil that everything — 
happend in accordance with one’s karma and the mother had to 
go back. | 

The sage always remained in sahaja samadhi. Ramana wrote 
down answers to questions put to him by early aspirants with a 
piece of charcoal, and these were published under the title ‘Self 
Enquiry and Who am I’. 

The first European who met Ramana was F.H. Humphreys. 
He had a vision of cave and a figure infront of it, sketched it and 
showed it to his Telugu Master who recognised it to be Ramana. 
Humphreys went to the cave with Ganapati Sastri, a great devotee 
of Ramana, felt that the body of Ramana was a motionless corpse, 
from which God was radiating. Foreigners such as Paul Brunton 
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came to Ramana in 1931, Somerset Maugham in 1936, and 
Zimmer and Jung also had seen Ramana. 

Ramana moved to Skandasrama, found a stream near it. His 
brother also joined the community and became an ascetic. His 
mother who joined the sage in 1916, passed away in 1922 and was 
buried near Pali tirtham. Six months later, Ramana came to this 
spot and stayed there. It is the place where the present Ramanda- 
§rainam is situated. Snakes and mangooses visited Ramana, dogs 
joined his community, monkeys came to him whenever there was 
quarrel amongst them. Laksmi was an intelligent cow very dear 
-to Ramana. She was given a ceremonial burial after her death. 

The sage used to get up at 3 or 4.a.m. to help in the kitchen. 
At 5 a.m. there would be chanting from the Vedas. He used to 
participate in the dsram works, though he was detached from 
everything. People sat in front of him in silence, and sometimes 
he used to answer their questions. 


In 1947, Ramana’s health was deteriorating, a nodule appeared 
in 1948, and it was diagnosed as sarcoma. Ramana was uncon- 
cerned and on 14th April 1950, while the devotees were singing the 
hymns to Arunacala at 8.47 p.m. his breathing stopped. At the 
same time a comet moved in the sky and passed over the summit 
of the Arunacala hill. 

Sri Ramana Maharsi, as we have seen, experienced a sudden 
fear of death, one day while he was quite young. He felt that he 
was going to die and his body would be cremated and reduced to 
ashes. He realised that his inert and silent body was different 
from the real ‘I’ which is the spirit transcending birth and so death. 
This truth flashed through him. He perceived the real ‘T’, the fear 
of death vanished, and from that time, absorption in the Self 
continued., Sri Ramana remarks that he had never read scriptures 
before this incident, never heard of Brahman, samsdra, etc. Later, 
at Tiruvannamalai, when he listened to sacred books, he found out 
that these books were analysing and naming what he had felt 
intuitively without analysis or name. This statement of Ramana 
proves that the scriptures are but the direct revelations of great 
sages? 
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Reality must always be real, it is ‘that which is’ ‘as it. is’. It 
is not bound in any way, is limitless, transcends speech, and, as 
such, is beyond description such as being or non-being. Just as 
the mirror is not affected by the number or the quality of reflec- 
tions, reality which is one and is the substratum of the world is 
not affected by the world. Brahman or Reality cannot be seen or 
known, it is beyond the threefold relationshlp of seer, sight and 
seen, or knower, knowledge and known. It transcends both know- 
ledge and ignorance and all such pairs of opposites. 

Ramana describes the nature of Reality thus. It is eternal 
and is ‘existence’ without beginning or end. Reality exists every- 
where, is endless and infinite; it underlies form, force, matter and 
spirit; and it displaces and transcends the triads of knower, 
knowledge and known, etc., which are mere appearances in it. 

What is infinite and perfect cannot have parts. If there is 
finite being apart from the infinite, the infinite cannot be perfect. — 
There are no levels of Reality; there are only levels of experience 
for the individual. The Absolute is eternal; what exists in space 
and time and is gained, can be lost? and therefore is not real. 
There is no experience of the waking body either in dream or in 
deep sieep, but there is Self alone that exists. always. The Self is 
pure consciousness in sleep; it evolves as ‘I’ (aham) without ‘this’ 
(idam) in the transition stage; and becomes manifest in the waking 
State as ‘I and ‘this’. The universal principle underlies the 
correspondence between the ideas ‘within’ and the objects ‘without’. 
The world and the body that appear external to oneself are only 
mental constructions and only the ‘Heart’ manifests in all these. 
In the expanse of pure mind, in the core of the all-comprehensive 
Heart, the self-luminous ‘I’ always shines. It is manifest in every- 
body and is called the omniscient witness or the fourth state. Thus 
the infinite expanse is the Reality, the Supreme Spirit or the Self 
that shines as the consciousness within the ‘I’, as the one in all the 
individuals. Reality is not the unconsciousness of the deep-sleep 
state nor the self-consciousness of the present. The ‘Being’ or 
‘Existence’ which one cannot deny in all these states is the Reality. 
Hence, consciousness is the reality which is the unchanging common 
factor in self-consciousness, unconsciousness, sub-consciousness, 
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super-consciousness, human-consciousness, dog-consciousness and 
the tree-consciousness. 

In pitch darkness none can see a rope and mistake it for a 
snake, but the mistake occurs in dim light. The pure Being, Self 
which is the self-luminous light gets diffused through darkness 
which is original ignorance or original sin, emerges out as reflected 
light called Isvara or God. JSvara which is the reflected light is 
known to be associated with maya, the original ignorance. God 
exists in all, works through all, but in pure minds his actions are 
seen clearly. Being immanent everywhere, there is no particular 
place for God. The existence of /svara depends upon our concep- 
tion of /svara. The vision of God implies the existence of the 
eye to see, the intellect behind the eye, the seer behind the intellect 
and the consciousness behind the seer. Thus this perception is not 
as real as it is not intimate and inherent, and since it is the result 
of several successive phases of consciousness. But the underlying 
consciousness is eternal and does not vary. This is Siva, the Self. 
The seer of the vision cannot deny the existence of the Self as 
consciousness. The seer cannot see himself and cannot deny 
his existence. 


3 Knowledge and Ignorance 


Knowledge-jiidna and vijfidna—takes place in all the percep- 
tions. Vijndna in the waking state is viparita-jndna or wrong 
knowledge or ignorance (ajfidna). When it becomes clear 
knowledge (vispasia jiidna), it is Brahman. In deep-sieep state, 
wrong knowledge is absent, one remains pure, prajitdna (full 
knowledge). The sleep experience is prdjfia and one is full of 
knowledge prajfiana-ghana in this state. When a man says, ‘I slept 
happily’, ‘happiness’ was his experience. Prajiidna or Absolute 
knowledge is that from which relative knowledge or vijfidna arises. 
This distinctive knowledge or vijfidna is not self-luminous but has 
to rely on the Self and is related to the non-self. The Self is true 
knowledge; it is the witness of all mental modes. When it combines 
with the non-self, it is called ignorance. The former state is called 
‘aham sphurana or the pulsation of the Self and is a sign of the 
forthcoming realisation of the Self. Prajfidna-ghana is the sourg¢e 
in which this pulsation is revealed. Ramana concludes that alone 
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is true knowledge which is neither knowledge nor ignorance. What 
is known is not knowledge; the Self shines with nothing else to 
know or to make known; it alone is knowledge and is not a void. 


4 Perception 


In the waking state, the gross body perceives gross names and 
forms; in the dream state, the mental body perceives the mental 
creations in their manifold forms and names; and in the deep- 
sleep state, there are no perceptions since there is no identification 
with the body; and in the transcendental state, there is a sense of 
harmony with eveything as there is an identity with Brahman and 
there is nothing else to be perceived. Thus perception is relative 
to the state with which the person identifies himself. From the 
same light, the ‘I-thought’ and the ‘this-thought’ emanate, related 
to rajoguna and tamoguna respectively. The sattva-guna is the 
pure ‘I’ thought free from the ‘this-thought’, and this state’ 
intervenes between sleep and waking. If this state is prolonged, 
it is the cosmic consciousness or even ISvara. The world and God 
appear to have form only if one has form; and if one is formless, 
one cannot see these forms. The perceiving eye is the Self, 
the eye that is infinite. 

The seer cannot see himself and, therefore, perception or 
pratyaksa does not mean seeing, but ‘Be-ing’. When the Self 
identifies itself as the ‘seer’, it sees objects. Subjects and objects 
are creations in “Pure Consciousness which is compared to the 
screen on which pictures are projected. The term ‘witness’ is 
applicable in relation to an object seen and implies duality. 
Ramana interprets the word sdksi in the text ‘sdksi cetd kevalo 
nirgunasca’ as ‘sannidhi’ or presence. The presence of Self is 
necessary as in the case of the presence of sun for worldly acti- 
vities. The Self is the witness in the sense that its presence is 
necessary for any manifestation, though it does not get involved 
init. Ramana explains that the mind is only a force acting on 
the brain. In the waking state, the thoughts of the world are in 
the brain within the physical body. In the dream state, the dream 
visions are in the dream brain in the dream body which is different 
from the physical body. The brains are different but the visions 


appear in the mind and therefore the mind is not identical with 
the brain. 
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Perception involves action, the doer and the deed (karma, 
Karta and kérya). Both the perception of a thing and the percep- 
tion of its absence are the functions of the mind. Perception 
lies behind both the assertions. Jndriya perception is what is 
perceived by the senses, mdnasa pratyaksa or mental perception is 
direct perception by the mind and the sdksdt pratyaksa is the 
perception as ‘Being’. The last alone is the real perception and 
the former two are relative and not true. 


5 Mind and its nature 


In the Hindu scriptures mind is stated to be an entity which 

* is the product of the subtle essence of the food consumed. Mind 
is a generic name given to the diverse functions, mentality, 
intellect, desire and ego. Mind itself is objectified as the insentient 
objects cognised. Though insentient, it appears to be sentient as 
associated with consciousness. Having parts, it is capable of 
being moulded into any shape and assumes a thought-form when 
it thinks of an object already associated with the consciousness 
reflected in the brain. Mind is in contact with that object through 
the five senses that are operated by the brain. It feels ‘I am 
cognisant of such and such’, enjoys the object and is finally 
satisfied. 

In its pure state, mind is only consciousness. -The wrong 
identification of one thing with another is the outcome of the 
impure mind. Due to the predominance of tamas, mind becomes 
manifest as the physical world, and when rajas predominates, it 
identifies itself with the body and mistakes it for the reality. It 
performs good and bad deeds due to hatred or love. In deep 
sleep, there is no awareness of the Self or. of objectivity. The 
distinctive knowledge that arises from the natural state is ‘I woke 
up from sleep, I regained consciousness’. Mental modification 
belongs to rdjasic mind and the sd@ttvic mind is free from it. It is 
true consciousness that witnesses the rdjasic mind. The sdfttvic 

_ mind is only a reflected consciousness as it functions as the witness 
consciousness. 

The seer of an insentient object is sentient. The eye is the 
seer of the body, a pot, etc., the optic nerve centre in the brain 
perceives the eye which is seen by the mind; the seer of the mind 
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is the individual self or ego and that of the ego is the Self or Pure 
consciousness, the Ultimate Seer. The subject-object relation and 
the apparent subjectivity of the Self pertains to the plane of 
relativity and disappears in the Absolute. 

The mind is nothing else than the ‘I’ thought; and intellect, 
will, ego and individuality ate collectively known as mind. The 
different names are given to the same mind for its different 
functions. The source of the mind is the same as that of breath 
and vital forces, and the ‘I’ thought is the primal thought of the 
mind and is the ego. When the mind resolves, the breath and 
the vital forces also subside and the converse is also true. Breath 
and the vital forces are also described as the gross manifestations 
of the mind and are sustained by it till death, after which it 
envelops them and transmigrates. In the deep sleep state, the 
vital forces function according to the divine law, in order to pro- 
tect the body, otherwise sleeping bodies may be taken for dead 
and cremated. 

When our desires get fulfilled, the mind turns towards its 
source, the Self, and experiences the natural happiness. Similarly, 
the bliss of the Self is experienced in deep-sleep, in spiritual trance, 
in swoon, etc. The mind wanders out wards forsaking the Self; 
and returning to its source is also the function of the mind. 

Language is only a medium for communicating one’s thoughts 
to another, and it‘can be used only after the ‘I’ thought arises. 
Thus the ‘I’ thought is the root of all conversation. Silence is the 
universal language where there is no thought, but one understands 
the other. Silence is the over-speaking perennial flow of language, 
words interrupt and obstruct this mute language. Sri Ramana 
compares silence to the electric current which when obstructed 
manifests as words. Silence is the effective language as utilised 
by Daksinamirti for instructing his four disciples. One fails to 
know by conversation what one is able to understand in silence. 


6 Jiva, the Individual Self 


The individual is nothing other than the ego; which again is 
only the mind. It is inseparable from the Self. Jiva is not 
independent of Isvara. Only on waking up, we see the body and 
the world, but not in sleep. With the present knowledge, we 
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understand that we remained in deep sleep. Hence, it is to be 
understood that the jiva is in its pure state in deep sleep. 

The outermost sheath or the gross body of the jiva is the 
annamaya-kosa; pranamaya-koSa consists of the senses with the vital 
airs and the organs of action; the senses with the mind form the 
manomaya-koSa or mental sheath; the vijidnamaya-koSa or the 
sheath of intellect is formed by the two thoughts of idam (this) or 
the object, and aham (I) or the subject. Atman or Self is always 
existence-knowledge-bliss (sat-cit-Gnanda), the former two are 
experienced in all the states, whereas Gnanda is experienced in the 
deep-sleep state. In this state, the mind does not function, the Self 
shines as itself, while in the other states, only the reflected light of 
the Self is manifest. Sometimes, Gnanda manifests itself as love, joy, 
etc., as mental modes. When pleasure displaces fleeting thoughts at 
the sight of mangoes, for instance, itis called priya; when we 
get the mangoes, the pleasure is moda; and when we eat them, the 
pleasure obtained is pramoda. 

The dream experiences appear to be true in the dream state, as 
the experience in the working state appear to be in that state. The 
dream state is short and in it the mind assumes another form or a 
different bodily sheath. In the deep-sleep state, we are not associa- 
ted with the body and mind. Hence, it is clear that the ego is not 
one with the body. The ego can be experienced in its pure form in 
the intervals between two states or two thoughts. The cogniser, the 
cognised and cognitions are present in all the three states, but there 
are differences in their subtleties. In the transitional state ‘Aham’ 
or ‘I’? is pure and predominates, and the ‘Idam’ or the ‘this’ is 
suppressed. 

Ramana describes five states of the individual self—jdagrat, 
svapna, susupti, turiya and turiyatita. Jiva in the visva aspect and 
the Lord in the virdt aspect abide together in the Heart-lotus 
consisting of eight petals, function through the eyes and enjoy gross 
objects by means of sense-organs. The gross body consists of 
twenty-four elements, five gross elements, the ten sense organs, five 
vital airs and the four inner faculties. This jagrat state is charac- 
terised by sattva-guna. In the dream state, the jivd is in the taijasa 
aspect and isvara in Hiranyagarbha, abiding in the corolla of the 
Heart-lotus, function in the neck, and experience through the mind 
the result of the impression of the waking state. The dream body 
is subtle characterised by rajoguna consisting of seventeen elements 
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excluding the five gross-elements, the will and the intellect. In the 
susupti or deep-sleep state, the jivais known as prdjfta and the 
Lord, iSvara, they abide in the stamen of the Heart-lotus, experience 
the supreme bliss through the subtle avidyd (nescience). The causal 
body of the deep sleep state is made up of nescience characterised 
by tamas. In this state, one experiences pure being. If in the jdagrat 
state the mental activities are stilled without relinquishing the Heart 
and Brahman is contemplated, it is known as turiya. When the 
individual being merges in the Supreme, it is called turiydtita. The 
plants are always in the susupati state, gods in the jagrat state, man 
has three states and the animals have svapna and susupti. The yog 
reaches the turiya and the highest yogi remains in the turiydtita 
State. The first three states alternate involuntarily in men and the 
last two are the aids of liberation and are attained through practice. 
Each one of the three states is exclusive of the other two, limited 
by space and time. 

In between the two states of sleep and waking, there are three 
more states. There is a state free from thoughts before waking 
up, followed by a sense of happiness of the freedom from thoughts. 
In the fourth state there is an internal movement of the vdsanas 
Or sense impressions. The fifth state is the complete waking in 
which viksepa or projection takes place. 


7 World 


The world consists of gross name and form and appears when 
the mind goes away from the heart through the activity of the 
intellect and the sense-organs, whereas when it abides in the 
heart, the world disappears. The world does not exist apart from 
the mind which perceives it through the five senses. If one 
considers oneself as the body, the world appears to be external. 
The world is perceived when the man wakes up from sleep, and 
this perception is always preceded by the I-thought. The mind 
comprehends the world which consists of objects spread out in 
space. The mind is the mental ether (mana-dkdsa) contained in 
the transcendental ether (cidakdsa) and the space is the physical 
ether (bhitakasa). The rajas and tamas aspects become manifest 
as objects, and thus the universe is only mental. 
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8 Maya 


Ramana defines maya as the knowledge that the mind is 
divorced from the Reality. The knowledge, ‘the mind is in Reality 
and is not apart’ is the elimination of maya. Mayda is that which 
makes us regard the all-pervasive, eternal and self-luminous Self 
as non-existent; and the non-existent individual soul, the world 
and God as existent. She who is not is mayd or illusion. Similarly 
that which is not is ignorance (avidyd). Avidyd implies subject 
and object and it is the ignorance of Self. The Self is ignorant 
of itself. There are no two selves, the Self is differentiated due 
to ignorance. Avidyd is not independent of the Self, it is the 

- power of the Self and its locus is the Self. Ignorance affects the 
jiiva, the ‘TY conceit. Hence, ignorance is of the jiva; the rise of 
the ego itself is ignorance. 


9 Creation 


The creator JSvara or pure mind is associated with mdayd and 
is a reflected light. Pure mind implies impure mind, the rdjasic 
active mind or the ego which is projected from the sdttvic pure 
mind through another reflection. Thus the ego is the product of 
the second darkness, avidya. The tamasic or the dull mind manifests 
itself as the inner organs (2mtahkaranas) which appear as the 
world. All these phenomena are reflections of the substratum, 
the self-luminous Being. The rope-snake cannot be seen in bright 
light, nor the rope itself in thick darkness and so, the world does 
not appear in the samadhi state nor in deep sleep, swoon, etc. It 
is in the reflected light, knowledge mixed with ignorance, that the 
world appears to rise up, stay and disappear. This phenomenon 
cannot be real, since what is not eternal cannot bereal. The 
dream state is contradicted in the waking state which in turn is 
contradicted in the other two states. Similarly, ‘the universe 
cannot be real apart from the underlying Reality. 

The main purpose of the scriptures is to expose the illusory 
nature of the world and to reveal the only Reality, the Supreme 
Spirit. The theory of creation has been built up with this sole 
end in view. To cater to the needs of the lowest order of the 
aspirants, the scripture describes in detail the successive appear- 
ance of the Spirit, of the disequilibrium of reflected consciousness, 
of the fundamentals of elements of the world, of the body, of life, 
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and soon. Tothe higher order of the aspirants the scripture 
would say, in short, that the whole world appears like a panorama 
ina dream, and the apparent objectivity and independent exis- 
tence are due to ignorance of the Self. They aim to show the 
world as an illusion in order to reveal the‘truth. 

The Vedanta says that creation is instantaneous (yugapatsrsti), 
the cosmos springs into view simultaneously with the seer as in 
dream creations. To those who are very: much rooted in objective 
Knowledge, scripture describes krama-srsfti or gradual creation. 
Truth has to be expressed in different ways to suit the capacity 
of the seeker. The ajdta-vada or the theory of non-creation is 
the truth; to one who cannot grasp this, drsti-srsti-vada or the 
theory that one creates out of one’s mind and then sees, is advoca- 
ted and to those seekers who find even this difficult to understand, 
srsti-drsti-va@da or the theory that God created the world is given. 
Ramana declares: God created man and man created God, both 
are the originators of forms and names only. The truth is, 
neither God nor man was created. 

Ramana remarks that Sankardcayra has been wrongly criticised 
as mayavadin. Sankara made three statements: Brahman is real, 
the universe is unreal, and Brahman is the universe. The third 
statement explains the first two signifying that when the universe 
is perceived apart from Brahman, that perception is illusory. The 
phenomena are real when experienced as the Self, and illusory, 
when seen apart from the Self. 


10 Transmigration 


The Self is located in the Heart and the vdsands, the mental 
impressions or tendencies, exist there in an exceedingly subtle 
\form. The person is said to think when the vdsands are pro- 
jected from the Heart and are associated with the light of the 
Self.~The vasands, atomic in size in the beginning, grow in size 
in their passage from the heart to the brain which serves as the 
screen on which the images of the vdsands are thrown. The brain 
is also the place of their functional distribution; it is the seat of 
the mind, and the mind works through it. Hence no thought is 
original and new. No thought can become manifest unless it 
was already in the mind. Every action has its fruits (Karma-phala). 
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They are like cause and effect; the interrelation ofthe cause and 
effect is occasioned by a Sakti or power called God. Thus God is 
the dispenser of fruits. Just assleep is intermediate between two 
waking states, death is intermediate between two births. Both 
are but transient. Ifa man’s merits and demerits are equal, he_is 
reborn immediately on earth; if the merits outweigh the demerits, 
his subtle body goes first to heaven; and if his demerits outweigh 
the merits, he goes to hell. When the karma or the result ofthe 
past deeds gets exhausted, the individual self bas to take birth 
once again on earth in the latter two cases. In this reincarnatio 
or transmigration, the ego remains the same, a new body appears to-— 
hold it. Reincarnations are superimpositions and are similar to 
dreams. 

Prarabdha-karma is a portion of the past karma responsible 

for the present embodiment. Ramana declares that whatever is 
destined not to happen will not happen, and whatever is destined 
to happen will happen in spite of any prevention. Destiny is not 
an extraneous fate compelling men to do things without their will. 
If by destiny karma is meant, it is the result of one’s past deeds 
which is responsible for the present birth.’ {In the present life 
one has to reap one’s prdrabdha in the form of pleasant and 
unpleasant experiences. The only freedom that one has is the 
choice of either identifying oneself with the body or not. 


11 Liberation 


Happiness is inherent in the Self and at the moment we 
experience pleasure, we dive into the pure Self. The association 
of ideas foists this bliss on to the other things or happenings. 
These are the occasions when we unconsciously plunge into the 
Self; if we do so consciously, it is realisation. 

After continuous practice the intellect itself realises that it is 
enabled to function by some higher power and its inability to reach 
this power. The intellect ceases to function at one stage. This is 
realisation. The intellect is co-extensive with individuality, and the 
highest goal can be reached only after the loss of individuality. We 
identify the Self with our bodies and think of others as wife or 
chijdren, and that we are bound to them. If we entertain these 
thoughts, we are in bondage; and if we relinquish, it is liberation. 
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The paradox of self-realisation is that the ‘I’ casts off the 
illusion of the ‘I’ and yet remains ‘I’. The worshipper surrenders to 
God and prays for the merger. In the place of the original ‘T’, 
self-surrender leaves a residuum of God in which tbe ‘I’ is lost. 

As long as there is the sense of agency, man reaps the fruits of 
his action. When the Self is realised, the sense of being the doer 
disappears, the triple karma —sajicita, prdrabdha and dgami-—-is 
ended. This is the state of eternal liberation. If liberation is said to 
be with form, without form, or with and without form, Ramana 
remarks, the extinction of the three forms of liberation is the only 
true liberation. | | 

If a man is free from the pairs of opposites or qualities and 
lives in solitude, he realises the non-dual Self and perfect wisdom 
shines in him even in the present embodiment. Such a realised 
person is called’jivanmukta—who on discarding the body becomes 
videhamukta. When the subtle mind is destroyed, the experience of. 
bliss disappears and such a videha-mukta is drowned and dissolved 
in the fathomless ocean of bliss and is unaware . of anything else. 
Videhamukti is the end of all. There is no. difference between 
Jivanmukti and videhamukti; the difference exists only for the on- 
looker not for the jfiani. The realised one knows that he is the Self, 
the one reality unbound by any form or shape. The jfaniis hardly 
conscious of his body; existence or death of the body does not affect 
him. In sahaja-samadhi, one remains calm and composed during 
activity, not being affected by thoughts, words and deeds. Worries, 
anxieties and cares do not affect the person as there is no egoity. 
The realised person may continue to perform his duties or he may 
withdraw to solitude and may appear to act only to maintain his 
body. | 

There is no re-birth for a realised person. When the prdrabdha 
is exhausted, the ego is completely dissolved without leaving any 
trace behind, till then, the ego appears to rise up in its pure form. 
Consciousness and unconsciousness are the. modes of mind; even 
the state of sleep cannot be described; and so, samadhi that 
transcends mind and speech cannot be described. Peace is the sole 
criterion of the great sages. 

The classification of jfidnis as dull, middling and superior, is in 
accordance with the momentum of prdrabdha. If this momentum is 
strong, the jigni is weak; if it is middling, he is also middling; if 
the prarabdha is weak, he is superior; and if it is very weak, he is 
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in turyaga state. There is no difference in the samddhi state or in 
the knowledge of the sages. The classification is only from the 
standpoint of the observer. Seven stages of* knowledge (jfdna- 
bhimikds) are mentioned in scripture: subhecché or desire for 
enlightenment, vicdrand or hearing and reflection, tanumdnasi or 
tenuous mind, sattvdpatti or self-realisation, andsakti or non- 
attachment, padarthabhayani or absolute non-perception of objects, 
and turydgd or beyond words. Those who have attained the last 
four stages are called brahmavit, brahmavidvara, brahmavidvariya 
and brahmavidvarisfah respectively. 

To perform an act there must be agency (kartrtva) and agent 
(Karta) for ‘it. The sense of agency lasts till the dehatma-buddhi or 
‘T-am-the-body’ idea lasts, after transcending this idea, there cannot 
be agency nor the agent. Thus the jadni has no karma, but the 
ajnani or the ignorant one identifies the wise with the body and 
doubts whether the jf#dni is not affected by his pradrabdha-karma. In 
the scripture it is stated that the fire of jadna burns all karmas 
(sarvakarmani). The term sarva includes pradrabdha-karma too. If a 
man who has three wives dies, all the three become widows, so it is 
with saficita, pradrabdha, and dgadmi. When the sense of agency 
vanishes, none of the three can bind any longer. The second 
explanation, that the body of the sage exists till the prdrabdha gets 
exhausted, is given only to satisfy the enquirer. From the stand- 
points of a jfidni, only the Self is manifest in the various forms and 
hence actions do not affect him. 3 

Actions get imbedded as samskaras in the mind which the: 
jiiani has transcended. The mind has to be inferred in the case of 
the jfidni due to his apparent activity. Ramana points out that a 
jiidni’s mind is Brahman, ‘the vadsands cannot bear fruit in the 
soul’, since his mind is free from vdsands. Actions bear twofold 
fruits, the first, for the enjoyment of their fruits and the other leaves 
mental impression for subsequent manifestation in the future births. 
The second type of karma is not possible in the case of the jaani 
and his vdsands get exhausted by activities to be enjoyed (bhoktrtva- 
karma). These activities are seen only by an ignorant person; but 
_ in truth the jfidni remains actionless. He is beyond both liberation 
and bondage. Vdsands aire of four kinds, pure, impure, mixed and 
good, according as the jfidnis are varistha, variya, varaand vit. The 
fruits are reaped in three ways, of their own will, of others’ will 
and involuntarily. 
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For a jfidni; the Gvarana or veiling has been lifted and so, his 
causal body or kdrana-Sarira ceases to exist. Viksepa but continues 
to exist; but it is not the same as inthe case of ignorant person 
who has both the sense of agency and that of enjoyership. The 
jfiani has ceased to be a doer, even enjoyership does not overpower 
him and thus he appears to be living in the body. The kdrana- 
Sarira is destroyed and the sthila-sarira has no effect on the sage. 
The siiksma-Sarira or subtle body alone remains. It is called 
ativahika-Sarira. It is the cosmic consciousness that. one experi- 
ences just after sleep before the rise of the ego. It is only the 
reflected light, and when it ceases and abides in the original light 
in the Heart, itis final emancipation. The jfdni’s mind is un- 
changing and pure; the bliss experienced by the j#dni must also 
be admitted to be reflected which finally merges into the original. 
The jivanmukti state is comparable to reflection of a spotless 
mirror in another similar mirror. The reflection can only be pure 
Gkasa or ether. Similarly, the jfdni’s reflected:bliss dnanda re- 
presents only the true Bliss. 


12 Ethics 


Goodness is always relative, and good always implies bad. 
Good tendencies must be cultivated and finally destroyed by jndna. 
There is no standard to judge anything as right or wrong. 
Opinions differ according to the individual or according to the 
surroundings. Still they are ideas. Ramana advises us to get rid 
of thoughts. The discrimination between right and wrong is the 
origin of sin, since, the individual, due to ignorance, superimpose 
sin on another. Such discrimination should not arise even in the 
waking state as in the deep state. To abide in the Self, being 
unaffected by what is happening around, is the best course. 

Desixe arises till the object remains as separate from the 
subject. There can be no desire if there is no object and such a 
state is moksa or liberation. The outgoing mind is the cause of 
duality and when it realises that the Bliss is the Self, the mind 
turns inward. The cause of desire, anger, etc., is the I-conceit 
which originates from ignorance; ignorance is due to differentiation 
which in turn is caused by the acceptance of the reality of the 
world that originates from the idea ‘I-am-the-body’. This idea 
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can become manifest only after the rise of the ego. Thus lust, 
anger, etc., can be conquered by preventing the rise of the ego 
which can be done by remaining in the Self. 

Even if we try to renounce our duty, we are forced to do 
it. The body has'to complete the task for which it came into 
being. Free will is ‘the present appearing to a limited faculty of 
sight and will’, and the ego understands that its past activity has 
been governed by a law and its own free-will is one of the links in 
that law. The ego then realises that the omnipotence and 
omniscience of God act through ‘the appearance of his free-will’. 
He then concludes that the ego must also disappear. These natural 
laws are the manifestations of God’s will. 


13 Self Enquiry 


The sense of ‘I’ is natural to all beings as expressed in their 
feelings like, ‘I came’, ‘I did’, etc., in which the body is identified 
with ‘I’. This sense of ‘I’ which arises in the body is called the 
ego, ignorance, illusion, impurity and individual self. Liberation 
is annihilation of thisego. The insentient and inert body cannot 
function as ‘I’. Underlying the unceasing flow of thoughts, there 
is the continuous awareness, silent and spontaneous as ‘I’ in the 
Heart. By remaining in this source we can annihilate the ego. 
In the ‘I-am-th¢-body’ consciousness, the three bodies—causal, 
subtle, and gross—, composed of the five sheaths are. contained. 
If the ego is eliminated the body-consciousness is removed. 

The single thought or the contemplation of the Self will 
replace all distractions and will finally disappear. The pure 
consciousness that remains is God. This is liberation. The body 
is not ‘I’. By enquiring ‘who am I ?’, the mind has to be turned 
to its primal state. This is the only method of putting an end to 
all misery, leading one to the Supreme Beatitude. 

‘Il? is not the physical body, nor the five sense organs, nor 
the five organs of action, nor the vital forces, nor even the 
thinking mind. ‘I’ does not stand for the unconscious state of 
nescience, the storehouse of the subtle vdsands. By the method of 
elimination of all the physical adjuncts and their functions, we 
can reach the residuum, the pure awareness, whose very nature is 
sat-cit-Gnanda. The integral ‘I’—thought destroys all other 
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thoughts and finally gets consumed. Ramana advises the aspirant 
not to’ try to complete the rising extraneous thought when it 
sprouts up during self-enquiry, but to deeply enquire within. It 
is necessary to continue the self-enquiry till the subtle tendencies 
inherent in the mind are destrqyed, and whenever thoughts arise, 
they should be resolved at the very place of origin by this method. 

Due to ignorance the sense of Self or the ‘I’ notion is super- 
imposed on the not-self, the three bodies, physical subtle and 
causal, and this is bondage. To know this fact from the preceptor 
(guru) is Sravana. Manana is the process of subtle enquiry, 
rejecting the three bodies consisting of the five sheaths as not-I 
and discovering through self-enquiry “Who am I’, the true Self. 
The real ‘I’ is denoted by the word ‘thou’ (tvam) in the major text 
“That thou art’. The world of names and forms is the adjunct. of 
Brahman, the ‘That’ (tat). The instruction of the upadeSa of the 
guru to the disciple is the mahdavakya ‘tat-tvam-asi’ that declares 
the identity of the Self and the Supreme. The disciple is then 
enjoined to remain in the state of ‘aham-brahmdsmi’ (I-the 
Absolute). The old tendencies sprout up and obstruct. To fix the 
mind firmly in the Heart until these forces are destroyed and to 
experience the Self is nididhydsana or GtmGnusandhaéna. This, 
according to Ramana, is bhakti, yoga and dhyana. Atmdnusan- 
dhana has been compared to the churning process; the mind is the 
churning rod, the heart is the curd and the practice of concentra- 
tion on the Self is the process of churning. This helps in the 
attainment of Self-realization. 

By Sravana knowledge dawns, it is like the flame. By manana 
knowledge is not allowed to vanish. Like the flame which is 
protected by the windscreen, other thoughts are not allowed to 
overwhelm this right knowledge. Nididhydsana is like trimming 
the wick for a bright continuous flame. Whenever thoughts arise 
the mind is turned inwards to the light of true knowledge, and 
when the light of knowledge becomes natural, free from efforts, 
it is samadhi. The enquiry ‘Who am I’ is Sravana, the 
ascertainment of the true import of ‘I’ is manana, and the practicc 
in each case is nididhydsana. Being as ‘I’ is samadhi. If the 
aspirant is krtopdsaka or one who is fit to realise the Self even 
with the slightest stimulus, his doubt is easily removed when he 
hears the truth from his master and he gains the samddhi state. 
He must have completed sravana, manana, etc., in previous births. 
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For the akrtopdsaka, all these aids are necessary to clear his 
doubts. Sravana removes the illusion of the Self being the body, 
etc.; manana makes it clear that knowledge is the Self; and 
nididhydsana reveals the Self as being infinite and of the nature of 
Bliss. The degree of the absence of thoughts is the measure of 
progress towards Self-realisation. Progress is measured by the 
degree of removal of the obstacles, of thoughts. 

Self-enquiry is the direct method and all the other methods 
are practised while retaining the ego, consequently many doubts 
arise. Self-enquiry but leads directly to Self-realisation by 
removing all the obstacles that make one think that the Self is 
not realised already. Meditation requires an object to meditate on, 
whereas in Self-enquiry there is only the subject and no object. 
With the help of the mind alone can the mind be killed. If the 
mind turns outwards, thoughts arise, when it turns inwards, it 
becomes itself the Self and we find that it does not exist at all. 

There is no goal to be reached, nothing to be attained. The 
Self is eternal, seeing God or the Self is only ‘being the Self’. It 
is like a man being at Ramanasramam and asking how many ways 
there are for going to Ramanasramam and which is the best way 
for him. When the mind goes out towards the objects, one should 
control it and fix it in the Self or ‘I’.. This is the only effort 
needed till the ‘I’, ‘my’, and ‘mine’ are completely eradicated and 
destroyed. 

The quintessence of Ramana’s philosophy can be explained 
in four statements.: deham (the body); na-ham (not-I), ko’ham 
(who am-I)? so’ ham (He-I am); the common factor aham or ‘T’ 
is the final truth. 

Action is insentient ana bears fruit. The results of action 
pass away but leave the seeds that induce the agent to act. Thus 
action does not lead to liberation. But desireless action dedicated to 
God cleanses the mind and points the way to liberation. Worship, 
incantation and meditation are done with the body, voice ana 
mind respectively. There are two ways in which one can conquer 
destiny or be independent of it. In one, one enquires who 
undergoes this destiny, understands that only the ego undergoes 
it but not the Self. The other way is to surrender to the Lord, 
‘giving up all sense of ‘I’ or ‘mind’ and by accepting the Divine 
will. True surrender is love for God for its own sake, not even 
for the sake of liberation. 
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JiiGna is ever present. When an effort is made to reach this 
ultimate goal, it is upasand. When it is effortless, it is jfidna, the 
synonym of mukti. Updsand and dhyéna—are possible as long 
as there is mind and they are the preliminaries for the final dis- 
solution of thoughts and that of mind. In Ramana bhakti is 
‘being as the Self, it is the same as mukti.’ The thought of God 
prevails to the exciusion of all other thoughts in bhakti. Jfdna or 
vicdra is ‘supreme devotion’, pardbhakti. Jidnais said to be eka- 
bhakti (single minded devotion), the jfiGni is the finality and there 
is nothing more for him to do. 

Meditation or invocation makes the mind one-pointed, strength- 
ens and increases the power of endurance facilitating the attainment 
of perfection in the enquiry into the Self. It is a sign of weakness to 
meditate ‘I am that, not this’, because, we are eternally ‘That’ and 
investigation of what one really is and remaining in that is the 
only way. aya and nasa (merger and destruction) are the two 
forms of absorption. Merger implies revival which is not possible 
in the latter case. Ramana remarks that meditation is initiated. 
and sustained by the conscious effort of the mind, and when such 
an effort subsides, it is called samadhi. Meditation is fight, since all 
the other thoughts try to overwhelm the single thought of medi- 
tation which gains strength with practice. 

Change of environment is not necessary for an aspirant. The 
ego creates a body and makes us think of being a householder : 
and ever if we renounce and go to the forest, it haunts us. Thus 
the source of the thought, ego, can be destroyed in any environ- 
ment. The best course is to make no effort either to work or to 
renounce. Effort is bondage. Celibacy is one of the aids to 
realisation. The celibate or the married can realise the Self here 
and now, and sannyaésa means renouncing one’s notion of 
duality. 

Personal example and instructions are the most helpful aids 
and ultimately even the scriptures are useless. The scriptures 
serve to indicate the existence of the Higher Power or Self and 
point out the way to it. They are voluminous in order to describe 
the different levels of development. The different stages are mere 
stepping stones, arid when the goal is reached, everything else 
including the scriptures become useless. 

The contention, ‘dualism in practicé and non-dualism on 
attainment’ is also false according to Ramana. Whether a man is 
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an aspirant or a perfect man, the truth is, he is the ‘tenth man’. 
Ramana here mentions the analogy given by the Vivarana school. 
The only path of karma, bhakti, yoga and jfidna is to enquire : 
who it is that has karma (action), vibhakti (lack of devotion), 
viyoga (separation) and ajfdna (ignorance)? Through this en- 
quiry, the ego disappears, and one can abide in the Self. 


14 The Need for a Preceptor 


A man prays to God to fulfil his desires. Later, when he 
prays for God Himself, God appears to him in some form, human 
or non-human, to guide him asa guru in answer to his prayer. 
God and guru are identical, and he who has earned the grace of 
the guru shall be saved. Inthe case of certain great souls, God 
reveals Himself as the light of the light within. The guru need not 
necessarily be in human form; Sage Dattatreya had twenty-four 
gurus, the twenty-four fattvas. In other words, any form in the 
world was his guru. The guru is very necessary to Jead a man out 
of the jungle of mental and sense perceptions. 

The guru is one who abides in the Self always and sees no 
difference between himself and others. The guru is both inner 
and outer, from outside he induces the mind to turn inward, while 
from inside, he pulls the mind towards the Self, and this is the 
grace of the guru. The guru is necessary for the aspirant who 
should consider the guru as the Self and himself, the individual 
self. The disappearance of this duality is the romoval of ignor- 
ance, and the guru is necessary so long as this duality persists. 
The ignorant one identifies himself with his body and the guru 
with the other body. When he realised that it is not so, and that 
both are identical, he realises the Self. From the guru’s point of 
view, there are no disciples; but from the point of view of the 
disciple, there are three ways of initiation, by touch, by look and 
by silence; and the grace of the guru is like an ocean. 

The literal meaning of the word upadeSa is ‘restoring an object 
to its proper place’. The mind of the disciple has gone astray 
from his natural state, assumes the form of thought, pursues 
objects of sense-gratifications. The guru restores it to its primal 
state, prevents it from slipping away from the state of Pure Being, 
the Being of the guru. The word upadesa may also be interpreted 
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as presenting an apparently distant object to close view, or the 
preceptor shows the disciple ‘what he had considered as distant 
and different from himself to be immediate and identical with 
himself’. : 

Preaching is simple communication of knowledge that can be 
done in silence too. The source is the unmanifest abstract 
thought, from which arises the ego that gives rise to thoughts and’ 
words. Thus words are the great-grandsons of the original source. 
If words can produce an effect, surely more powerful preaching 1s 
possible throngh silence. The realised man helps the whole man- 
kind without our knowledge, his very existence is the highest 
good. 


15 Social Thought 


Self-reform results in social reform. We do not know our 
present ; if we take care of the present, the future will take care 
of itself. The God who governs the world is responsible for its 
welfare and knows how to look after it. Ramana remarks that 
God bears the burden and not the social reformer. Gandhi, 
Ramana remarked, surrendered himself to God and worked 
accordingly with no self-interest. He was not concerned with 
the results of his work but accepted the consequences. This 
should be the attitude of the national workers. 

The world does not exist in deep sleep state, but is a pro- 
jection in the waking state, and it is therefore anidea. Peace is 
absence of disturbance, absence of thoughts in the individual. 
To bring about peace is to be free from thoughts and to abide as 
Pure Consciousness. If one remains in peace, there is peace all 
around. 


16 Analysis 


Bhagavan Ramana has been considered to be an avatdra of 
Lord Subrahmanya by some. But in one context Sri Rarnana 
says that he is Subrahmanya in the sense an idol is considered to 
be Subrahmanya. Ramana had no guru in the human form, and 
in his case the Self also cannot be considered to be his guru, as he 
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did not practise meditation, etc., prior to realisation. The Abso- 
lute Truth just flashed into his mind. Hence, Ramana may be 
compared to Apdntaratamas who had attained realisation in the 
previous birth, but due to his anekajanma-prarabdha-karma took 
another embodiment. Due to vdsands the jidni comes back to 
the vyutthdna state from the samadhi, but ,as soon as the force of 
the mental tendencies weaken, he once again experiences the 
absolute Bliss. If sarvakarmdni includes prdrabdha-karma also as 
stated by Ramana, one has to accept that due to the momentum 
of the prdrabdha-karma only, the embodiment is possible after 
realisation. Itis to be noted that Sri Ramana Maharsi was in 
sahaja-samadhi, and his mode of preaching was ‘silence’ through 
which he lifted up innumerable individuals from the miserable 
ocean of samsdra, and his life and teachings still serve as the Veda 
fulfilling this purpose. 

Ramana declares the absolute Reality as the non-dual 
Brahinan, infinite without parts, underlying all the appearance. It 
is the self-luminous ‘Tl’. [Svara or God is also a reflected light as 
associated with mdyd. The Self alone is knowledge, the under- 
lying consciousness, and Ramana accepts the intrinsic validity of 
truth. 

Duality appears when the I-thought appears. Ramana ina 
very apt way explains the ‘witness-consciousness’ and defines 
perceptions as ‘Being’, not as ‘seeing’. The individual self is only 
the ego, the illusory manifestation that in truth is identical with 
Isvara. The enquiry into the three states of experience and the five 
sheaths also leads to the same truth of the non-dual Self. The 
world is mental and its cause mdyd itself is illusory. One has to 
conclude that the creator, created and creation are all illusory 
appearances. — 

If creation is illusory appearance caused by ignorance, libera- 
tion is the realisation of the natural original state by the destruction 
of this ignorance. It is a paradox of ‘?’ casting off the illusion of 
‘Y’ and yet remaining as ‘I’. Ramana emphatically declares that 
there is no classification of the realised, as knowledge is only one. 
Such a classification from the perspective of the ignorant can only 
be accounted for by the difference in. the prdrabdha-karma. When 
there is no ego in the wise man, there is no possibility for any 
action posterior to realisation. But the action we see in his body 
makes us to infer the existence of mind; the truth is, the vdsands 
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that cause enjoyment, the effect of the past deeds, get manifested 
as actions, the result of which has to be experienced. 

Ramana’s theory of ethics is based on his metaphysics. Good 
implies bad and the present embodiment is the effect of past deeds. 
In that case, one has to do one’s apportioned task without being 
affected by the results, pleasure and pain, good and bad, etc. The 
real goal is to know the true ‘I’ and to remain in it. When there is 
a creator who is responsible for his world of creation, there is no 
‘duty’ as such for the individual whose ‘free-will’ is only an 
appearance of his past karma. Not to identify the Self with one’s 
own body is the secret of ethics. 

The means to liberation that Ramana advocates is self-enquiry 
which is pure jfidna-marga. In this enquiry. in the first stage, one 
has to discard the not-self from the real ‘I’, and remain in the 
source of ‘i’-thought which is the experience of the non-dual 
Brahman. Sravana, manana and nididhydsana are the three steps to 
reach the goal. When the aspirant realises the identity of the jiva 
with Isvara, the world of duality disappears for him. The various 
yogas, karma, bhakti etc., are the preliminary aids for the aspirant 
to get the necessary qualifications of dispassion and concentration. 
When one realises for whom is the karma-yoga, bhakti-yoga, etc., 
one attains liberation. If he is not fit for the enquiry, perfect 
surrender to God and karma-yoga are the means that cleanse his 
mind and strengthen him for the higher stage. 

Ramana’s philosophy is identical with Sankara’s Advaita. 
The Absolute Reality, ajdta-vdda, the doctrine of mdyda, the vivarta- 
vada, pratibimba-vada, jivanmuakti and jndna as the ultimate means, 
are very Clearly explained by Ramana. Ramana points out that the 
source of I-thought is not Sunya or ‘nothing’. but the self-luminous 
consciousness, and-declares that it is wrong to criticise Sankara as 
a maya-vadin. 
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Dr S RADHAKRISHNAN 
(1888 —1975) 


I Life and Work 


SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN WAS BORN at Tiruttanni, near Madras, 
of Telugu: Brahmin parents. He had his early education in the 
Lutheran Mission High School at Tirupati, and in Voorhese 
College, Vellore and studied in the Madras Christian College and 
took his M.A. Degree in Philosophy, in 1909. 

From 1909 to 1917, he was on the staff of the Presidency 
College, Madras, he was transferred to the Arts College, Rajah- 
mun@ry as Lecturer in Philosophy. Then he was selected as 
Professor of Philosophy in Mysore University, in 1918. In Mysore, 
that same year he wrote the Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, 
and in 1920 the Reign of Religion.in Contemporary Philosophy. He 
was appointed the George V Professor of Philosophy at Calcutta 
in 1921. 

The first Volume of Indian Philosophy was published in 1923 
and revised in 1929, and the second volume was published in 1927. 
The Hindu View of Life consists of the lectures delivered at Oxford. 
His East and West in Religion was published in 1933. An Idealist 
View of Life contains his Hibbert lectures for the year 1929. He 
became the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University in 1931 
was the first Spalding Trust Professor of Eastern Religion and 
Ethics at Oxford in 1936, and in 1939, he accepted thé Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Banaras Hindu University. The same year, 
his Eastern Religion and Western Thought was published. He was 
elected Fellow of the British Academy in 1940. 

Dr Radhakrishnan led the Indian Delegation to UNESCO 

from 1946 to 1950; was appointed Indian Ambassador to Moscow 
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in 1949. He became the Vice President of India, for 10 years he 
was the confidant and adviser of Pandit Nehru, and became the 
President of India in 1962 for a five year term. In 1963, he was 
made an Honorary Member of the Order of Merit. Before his 
death, in 1975 he received the Templeton Award. 


2 Philosophy 


According to Dr Radhakrishnan, Philosophy is a wide term 
that includes logic, ethics, aesthetics, social philosophy and 
-metaphysics. Metaphysics which is concerned with the ultimate 
nature of things is comprised of two main fields, ontology and 
epistemology. Science studies the different facts of experience, while 
philosophy develops the meaning and explanation of experience as 
a whole. Philosophy has two sides to it, an explanatory and a 
descriptive, a metaphysical and an empirical. Science is descriptive 
and does not raise the question ‘Why things are what they are’. 
Matter, life, consciousness and value, which are the facts of 
experience, are studied by science in their abstract isolation but in 
philosophy they are taken as interconnected and are examined 
together. Philosophy studies experience in a concrete form and 
reveals the order and being of experience itself. It is a sustained 
attempt to understand the universe as a whole; it coordinates and 
interprets all significant aspects of experience—the reports of 
scientists, the intuitions of the artists and the insights of saints. 
Any coherent philosophy should take into account observed data, 
rational reflection and intuitive and insight, since human .conscious- 
ness consists of the perceptual, the logical and intuitive 
awareness. 


3 Religion 


Radhakrishnan defines religion as the insight into the nature 
of Reality (darSana) or experience of Reality (anubhava). This 
' experience is the response of the whole personality, the integrated 
Self to the central Reality. Religion is the self-manifestation of the 
Ultimate Reality in man. It is the awareness of our real nature in 
God; and in it is a way in which the individual organises the 
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inward being and responds to what is ‘envisaged by him as the 
Ultimate Reality’. Radhakrishnan defines religion also as a 
strenuous endeavour to apprehend truth. “A religion represents 
the soul of the people, its particular spirit, thought. and tempera- 
ment....It is an expression of the spiritual experierce of the race, 
a record of its social, evolution, an integral element ifthe society 
in which it is found.’ ite 

Religion holds that man exists on the level of supernature and 
also that of nature. The philosophy of religion as distinct from 
dogmatic theology is based on experience and it attempts a 
reasoned solution—of a problem of the religious man who has 
direct spiritual intuition or who has sufficient belief in that 
experience. Religion is the reaction of the whole individual to the 
whole Reality; integral intuitions that reveal a Being who reveals 
Himself to us, are our authority for religion. The Vedas record 
the intuitions of the perfected souls; and these truths are capable 
of being re-experienced ‘on compliance with ascertained 
conditions.’ 

The function of religion is to further the evalution of man 
into his divine stature, develop increased awareness and intensity 
of understanding, and bring about a better, deeper and more 
enduring adjustment in life. Religion commands man to make the 
change in his own nature, to let the divine in him manifest - itself. 
For religious illumination, the discipline of cognition, conation 
and emotion are necessary. Dr Radhakrishnan points out that the 
purpose of life is not the enjoyment of the world but the education 
of the soul. The resigious discipline consists in turning inwards, 
deepening one’s awareness and developing a more meaningful 
attitude to life. Radhakrishnan states that sravana, manana and 
nididhydsana (hearing, reflection and disciplined meditation respec- 
tively) are the three stages of religious life, and one has to rise from 
one stage to another. . 

Religious experience is a type of experience without the sub- 
ject-object duality. It is an integral undivided consciousness in 
which ‘man’s whole being seems to find itself’, feelings are fused, 
ideas melt and merge and ordinary distinctions are transcended. 
It is timeless consciousness, there is oneness of existence and 
consciousness, thought and reality coalesce, and’a creative merging 
of subject and object results. The religious experience in which the 
individual self merges with the Universal Self, is self-established, 
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self-evidencing and self-luminous. Inward peace, power and joy 
results. Religious consciousness includes intellectual, ethical and 
aesthetic activities, but yet transcends them. 

The religions in the East aim at the cultivation of the interior 
life, and at the attainment of the spiritual freedom which is the 
result of ing ‘ual effort in solitude. Radhakrishnan remarks that 
religion in the West has been confused with a sort of mystical 
nationalism. In the West it is a social phenomenon, a support for 
social stability and a ‘shield against the innovator’.1* The Eastern 
religions aim at the salvation of the soul. This-worldlines is the 
characteristic of the Western religtons, To Radhakrishnan no 
religion is perfect because religion is a movement or growth in 
which the new rests on the old. The different religions, Radha- 
krishnan feels, are like comrades in a joint enterprise for facing the 
common problems of peaceful co-existence, international welfare 
and justice, social equality and political independence.? They are to 
be used as the basis for the development of a human culture. 
Religious tolerance is necessary for world unity; and the religion 
which aims at conversion of the whole world seeks to become a 
‘religion of power which amounts to sacred egoism, to spiritual 
pride’. 

Dr Radhakrishnan asserts that a reiigion which does not give 
importance to social reform and international justice has no appeal 
to the modern mind. To quote him, ‘‘The believer in God loves 
his fellow-men as he loved himself, seeking their highest good as he 
seeks his own, by redemptive service and self sacrifice. He will put 
justice above civilization, truth above patriotism.? A-true religious 
soul will identify with the social and human revolution and guide 
mankind for a better and fuller life. In the present age, there is a 
severe intellectual honesty and the burning passion for social justice 
which are the expression of spiritual sincerity. The present day 
growing dissatisfaction with the established religion is the prelude 
to the rise of a truer, more spiritual ‘and more universal religion. 


4 The Three Ways of Knowing 


To Radhakrishnan, ““Knowledge pregapposes unityor oneness 
of thought and being, a unity that transcends the differentiation of 
subject and object. Such ‘knowledge is revealed in man’s very 
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existence. It is unveiled rather than acquired. Knowledge is con- 
cealed in ignorance and when the latter is removed the former mani- 
fests itself.’’* Self-knowledge is ‘inseparable from self-existence and 
is the only true direct knowledge. The rest are omly inferential. 
It is the light, the ‘I’ which is implicit in all awareness, in all the 
three experiences, cognition, conation and emotion. 

By means of sense experience the characteristics of the external 
world are known, and natural science deals with them. Logical 
knowledge is obtained by discursive reasoning through analysis 
and synthesis of the perceived data. This conceptual knowledge is 
indirect knowiedge which depends upon the perception and is 
symbolic in character. The first two means help us to control the 
environment. The intuitive knowledge is non-sensuous, immediate 
knowledge which ‘arises from an intimate fusion of mind with 
reality.°> To Radhakrishnan, it is the awareness of the truth of 
things by identity.§ 

Intuitions, according to Radhakrishnan, “‘are the convictions 
out of a fullness of life ina spontaneous way, more akin to sense 
than to imagination or intellect and more inevitable than either.’’® 
Intuitive knowledge is not non-rational but is non-conceptual. 
Intellect and intuition are not disconnected, in intuition one thinks 
more profoundly, feels more deeply and sees more truly. While 
intellect involves a specialised fact, intuition employs the whole 
life. In intuition we become one with the truth, one with the 
object of knowledge. ““The object known is seen not as an object 
outside the self, but as a part of the self.”’ To Radhakrishnan, 
logic and language are the lower forms or a diminution of intuitive 
knowledge, and thought isa means of partially manifesting this 
knowledge. Thought can thus reveal reality, but needs verification 
as it involves the duality of knowing and being. 

What we perceive through the senses and infer through the 
intellect can as well be known by intuition. Intuition is the exten- 
sion of perception to regions beyond senses, and is expressed by 
means of myth and image, literature and art. Ideas expressive of 
intuition are vital in character as they are expressive of life. Reason 
and intuition are interdependent. The postulates of thought, the 
pervasive _features of experience, number, and causality provide 
scope for thesintuitive f@¥iction; and there are intuitions of logical, 
scientific, aesthetic, ethical, physical and religious types. 

Since certainty, hot communicability is the truest test of 
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knowledge, and since intuitive experience has this sense of certainty, 
it is a kind of knowledge. Radhakrishnan remarks that belief 
involves immediate certainty, and intuition is one of the ways in 
which beliefs arise. If a belief is supported by others, or is coherent 
with knowledge, or has utility in life, absolute logical certainty is 
said to be attained. Faith as distinct from belief arises out of a 
conflict between doubt and belief. Faith is the experiencing of that 
which cannot be known by reason; it adores the mystery that is 
revealed to one who enters the inner sanctuary. Belief should lead 
us to reflection and contemplation ending in Gtma-darsana or union 
_ of the Self. 

By gradual training, if the mind is freed from the influences of 
the concepts and memory images of the past, it merges itself in the 
object and is absorbed and pervaded by it, revealing the nature 
of the object. Intuition comes in a flash, we can neither foresee it 
nor prepare for it. Since the subject and the object tend to coalesce 
in intuition, it reveals the central feature of the object. Thus 
intuition is creativity; it gives us certain and immediate knowledge. 
It thus deals with the Reality and not with the appearance of the 
object. In intuition, ‘the ego disappears’ and ‘the individual 
becomes the instrument of the Universal, lifted above the limita- 
tions of the ego’. If Intelligence ‘has its being turned towards the 
Universal Self it develops intuition or true knowledge or wisdom.’ 
Ordinarily intellect is engaged in discursive reasoning and reaches 
an imperfect knowledge through the process of doubt, logic and 
skilful demonstration. At the intellectual level, the objects are 
external to it, but in integral knowledge, the object is not other 
than itself; as it is all-comprehensive self-awareness; it is the means 
of knowledge and knowledge itself. 


5 The Absolute Reality 


Radhakrishnan argues that the existence of the world implies 
the existence of Being, the source of all. The existence of Being 
is unfolded by the study of existence, we cannot prove it, since it is 
self-evident and without it nothing can possibly exist. The Absolute 
or Being is the presupposition of everything else and ‘is free from 
static and dynamic implications. It is not the result of . production; 
or an object of thought. There can be only one such Béing which 
is the Divine Spirit. Thus God is Being itself. The ultimate basis 
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of all things, Being, which has nothing outside it to control it, ‘has 
freely willed to realise this world, to actualise this possibility.’ 
Absolute Being is absolute freedom. There are two sides of Being, 
Brahman, the essential Transcendental Being and JSvara, the free 
activity. The Supreme is the necessary Being, possible realities 
have potential being, and existent realities have actual being 
though they are contingent, depending on the Divine Will. 

The Supreme is non-dual, free from the subject-object distinc- 
tions.’ The Spirit exists only in the subject but it is not subjective, 
since the subject as correlated with object has meaning only in the 
logical plane. The infinite is both amirta, formless and miurta, 
formed. The co-existence of these two is the very nature of 
Universal Being. The Divine is nameless and formless but is 
capable of manifesting all forms and names. There is no infinite 
Being except Being in its infinite manifestations. 

According to Radhakrishnan, there are four poises of Reality; 
the Absolute Brahman, the creative Spirit Jsvara, the World- 
spirit Hiranyagarbha, and the world, the Viraf-svartipa. This 
order is only a logical succession and not a temporal one. They 
are the four sides of one whole: the transcendental Universal 
Being anterior to any concrete reality, the causal principle of all 
differentiation, the innermost, essence of the world, and fourthly, 
the manifest world. They are co-existent and are not alternating 
poises. When the Supreme Reality is viewed in relation to the 
cosmos, we call it God. Godis the Absolute from the cosmic 
point of view and the Absolute is the pre-cosmic nature of God. 
Brahman is the transpersonal ground and JSvara is the Personal God, 
the former is the object of nirvikalpa-samdadhi and the latter, is the 
object of savikalpa-samdadhi. Brahman and Iévara are not distinct 
entities, but different aspects of the same Reality, and Brahman as 
viewed as the creative power is JSvara. 

God is the infinite mind who is the consciousness of self and 
also what is other than self. In worship, an otherness of God 
is felt. But God cannot be wholly other. Hence there is an 
element of non-otherness. God is both transcendent and imma- 
nent. He originates, sustains, sets limits: ‘to His community of 
being with the, world’ and transcends it. As light is a necessary 
condition of darkness, the darkness and passivity of God is as 
real as His light and activity. God transcends all opposites and also 
includes them. 
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Isvara is not the ultimate ideal, as in the concept of Isvara 
the non-objective is objectified. In J§vara, there are two elements: 
wisdom and power, Siva and Sakti. By Sakti, the infinite becomes 
finite, immutable becomes the source of change. The Absolute is the 
spaceless, timeless potentiality. God is the vast self-awareness, the 
knowledge-will, comprehending, apprehending every possibility. 

According to Dr Radhakrishnan, the theory of avatdra is an 
eloquent expression of the Jaw of the spiritual world. As the saviour 
of man, God manifests Himself, whenever the forces of evil 
threaten to destroy human values. An avatdra is a descent of God 
into man; and an assent of man into God occurs in the case of a 
liberated soul. The avatdra isa self-being of the Divine whereas 
every conscious being is a veiled manifestation shrouded in 
ignorance. The Gita also describes the eternal avatdara, the God 
in man, the Divine consciousness always present in the human 
being. The two views reflect the transcendent and immanent 
aspects of the Divine.® 


6 The Individual Self 


Man has the spark of spirit, is an amsa or fragment of the 
Divine, the principle of light and power. Man is subject to the 


forces around him so long as his consciousness is restricted to his 
surface-being and he considers himself to be the unit of the social 
organism. When he is aware of his inner consciousness, he be- 
comes superior to the external forces. This end of human exis- 
tence is the ascent to the spirit within. The Supreme Reality 
Brahman is one with the deepest Self Atman which is the inde- 
pendent entity underlying the conscious personality and the 
physical frame. It is ever changeless, is beyond the world of 
space, and cause. Atman is the foundation of the ego, the kernel 
of the personality, it is the Universal Self as the Universal source, 
active in every ego. The jiva, (the individual self), is the purusa 
which dwells in the citadel of the heart. It undergoes transmi- 
gration, is the enjoyer and the doer and is the vijidna-maya-dtmda 
or the sheath of intelligence. It consists of material body, the 
principle of breath prana regulating the “ynconscious activities of 
the individual and the principle of conscious activities manas 
which uses the five sensory organs and the five organs of action. 
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These three sheaths are organised by vijfidna or buddhi. The ego 
belongs to the relative world. Behind this structure is the 
Universal consciousness Atman. Life and matter are organised 
into the gross body (sthiila-Sarira) ; mind and life into the subtle 
body (siéksma-Sarira); and intelligence into the causal body 
kdrana-Sarira). Atman, the Universal Self sustains these three. 
The ego is the manifestation of Atman and uses. memory and 
moral being. The individual ego is subject to avidyd or ignorance 
when it believes to be different from all other egos and is thus 
unable to enter into the harmony and unity of the Universal Self. 
Physical suffering and mental discord are the expressions of this 
failure. When the individual is free from this avidyad, he becomes 
free from all selfishness, possesses all and enjoys all. 

Life is a term in a series of slow development. The individual 
is constantly changing in his mind and body, but there is a unity. 
Each state is a present transformation of all the past and will be the. 
producer of the future transformation. The self thus has existed 
before, it began to animate the body of the present life and will 
exist after it ceases to animate it. Death is a condition and not 
a denial of life, one span of life, ends giving place to another. 
' Disappearance of body changes the subtle body; as a result there 
is change in the physical and in the mental characteristics. 

The law of karma governs the growth of the human individual 
in the sense that our acts determine our character which in turn 
determines our acts. Man is thus continually shaping his destiny, 
each thought and each action has definite consequence. Since God 
is not fate, nor an impersonal abstract determining power, the 
future has yet to be made, our present choices give a new form 
even to the past. The freedom of will possessed by self-conscious 
individual causes sins and discord; the self-willed is subject to the 
laws of karma. Each human being is both unique and universal, 
has an element of the Divine and also an element of nature When 
the two things get integrated, the individual becomes a fulfilled 
human being, a perfect human being. 


7 The Cosmic Evolution 


Radhakrishnan remarks that Naturalist theories confuse 
descriptive statements with a metaphysical explanation and they 
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attribute all changes to external influences and fail to recognise the | 
need for creative acts. Dialectical materialism admits _ self- 
movement within matter, attributes to matter qualities of spirit, 
creative activity and intelligence. Dr Radhakrishnan states that 
life is a unique kin of activity that transcends the laws of inorganic 
processes. To account for the werld of change, he assumes the 
principle of spirit or the positive being and of non-being. The 
things. of the world struggle to reach the Spirit by overcoming the 
‘inner void’ which is the interval between what they are and what 
they aim to be. This negative principle measures the distance 
between being and becoming, and the world process can only be 
conceived as a struggle between two ‘antagonistic but indispensable 
principle of being and non-being’. Non-being which is the limit 
of the downward movement which is. non-existent ‘isa demand of 
thought more than a fact of existence.’ It is called prakrti, the 
avyakta or unmanifested, the formless substrate of things. The 
two principles, spirit and nature, are parts of one World-Spirit. 

Cosmic evolution is a metaphysical hypothesis and not an 
empirically verified theory to Indian thinkers. It is a movement 
with a direction and a goal. The goal-of evolution is dnanda, the 
Spirit. Matter and life which are the different levels of existences 
are not to be considered as inferior. The different stages are not 
opposed as good and evil, it is an evolution from one stage to 
another, and the different stages are distinguishable only within a 
unity. Body, mind and spirit constitute the one whole man. The 
highest product of cosmic evolution, dnanda or spiritual freedom, 
in the hidden principle at work that slowly discloses itself. 

The world is an appearance of Brahman, a partial manifesta- 
tion of Jsvara and an organic manifestation of Hiranyagarbha. It 
is the accomplishment of specific possibility from the infinite 
possibilities and exists as long as God wills. it to be. When the 
plan of God is fulfilled, the world disappears. The dissolution of 
the world does not affect God, the transcendental principle. There 
will be other world orders in an endless series of possibilities since 
God is infinite possibility. 

The world is a derived being, an expression of the Absolute. 
A dependent being is called mdyd. The relation with the world of 
the Absolute is inexplicable or anirvacdyiya. The world is not a 
modification of the Absolute Being since the Absolute ceases to be 
the Absolute; and the Absolute is incapable of being divided into 
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parts. When the Supreme power is viewed as Eternal creativity, 
the creative power is called mdyd. Creation is a mystery in the 
sense that it is the expression of God’s freedom, the mysterious 
working of his will which is mdyd. Thirdly,. the unmanifested 
prakrti is also called mdayd; and mdyd also stands for ignorance 
which hinders the human being from recognising the principle of 
the universe. This non-knowing is avidy@. To Radhakrishnan, 
the world is not an illusion as it is willed by God and is therefore 
real, 

Dr Radhakrishnan says that Ramdnuja’s account of the 
independent existence of the liberated souls represents the cosmic 
destiny, and Sankara’s view of the final identification of the 
liberated with the Supreme represenis the state of the released at 
the end of the fulfilment of the cosmic destiny. Till the cosmic 
destiny is fulfilled, the liberated spirits work for it in cooperative 
union with God. The liberated individual retains his individuality 
and works within the world ‘to set other men forward in their 
journey towards the goal’. | 


8 Ethics 


Evil is a negative conception, the lack of good; and all 
conflict is between good and better or bad and worse. Evil is 
caused by the abuse of one’s free-will, and God permits it . because, 
he does not interfere with the human choice. Suffering is not 
punishment, but is the reward of fellowship, an essential accom- 
paniment of all creative endeavour. It often helps one to grow. 
Further, a God who is indifferent to the fate of the world cannot 
be the God of love, there can be no love without sorrow and 
suffering. In the conception of avatdra or descent of God, the 
Divine accepts suffering, endures it and brings the goal nearer. 

The goal of the world process is a harmonious unity, and 
therefore moral life is the enrichment of life that is the outcome 
of the recognition of others and adaptation to them. The law of 
moral progress is one of acceptance and adventure. The moral 
hero raises the level of his world to the level of what ought to be. 
The objective of morality to Radhakrishnan is social redemption 
and not individual salvation. Thus virtue is a steady pursuit of 
something higher and higher, and vice, the self-satisfaction.!° To 
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Radhakrishnan, any form of life, where we have significance and 
social value, is moral. Morality is the current brand of social 
custom, and one who deviates from it is immoral, though his 
immorality is an ethical value in the next generation and becomes 
a part of the tradition in another. Life is great adventure and not 
a set scheme and so no progress is possible if moral rules are 
regarded as ‘sacrosanct’. There are no abstract laws that would 
guide us to lead a good-4ife, Radhakrishnan declares, but only the 
living will which cooperates with the ends of evolution and the 
purpose of the universe can guide us. 

By self-realisation, Radhakrishnan means the realisation of 
the deeper nature of man, free from selfish individuality.1! The 
different virtues of fortitude, justice, love, etc., are the facets of the 
personality, Inward awareness or satya and life of compassion 
ahimsd are the two principal sides of spiritual life. When we 
realise that the Divine is expressed in all, we feel the obligation to 
help others. Ahimsa is reverence for all life, active devotion to 
and a sense of union with all that exists. The principal demands 
of truth and love, satya and ahimsda are absolute, their application 
depends on the concrete situation. Changes of place, time and 
circumstances cause change in dharma. A law that is found 
harmful necessitates change. Hence the non-unity among customs 
at all times. 

Alienation from our true nature is hell and union with it is 
heaven, and man strives perpetually to reach the ideal state of 
existence from the arbitrary. In this moral struggle. self feels itself 
divided against itself. The awareness of the antithesis of what we 
are and what we wish to be ‘is implicitly the work of the unity 
which dwells in every creature’. 

When one attains the spiritual level, one rises above the 
ethical and transcends it. The ethical discipline in course of time 
brings about a change in the inward man and makes him practise 
good in a effortless, spontaneous way. The integrated personality 
is incapable of doing any wrong. Freedom consists in the 
attainment of a universality of spirit or sarvatma-bhayva. The 
body persists even after the individua! has attained inner harmony 
_and freedom. The world manifestation persists and engages the 
energies of the liberated. Full freedom thus{demands the transfigura- 
tion of the world. 
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9 Liberation and Its Means 


According to Radhakrishnan, two conditions are essential for 
final salvation, the liberation of all or sarva-mukti: inward per- 
fection attained by intuition of self and outer perfection which is 
possible only with the liberation of all. The liberated souls that 
have attained the first condition continue to work for the second. 
This striving should continue as long as the cosmic process conti- 
nues. - The cosmic destiny is the kingdom of God, a society of 
saved souls. Itis the manifestation of one of the possibilities 
of the infinite. The man who lives in the Spirit feels 
the unity of himself and the universe and is no more a separate 
and self-centred individual. He is a vehicle of the Universal Spirit. 
Such soul may be said to be world-conscious, and ‘they have 
the vision of the self in all existence and of all existences in the 
self.” The contemplative seers influence society; their ‘stillness is 
rebuke to the noisy futility of our age’: and their restraint and 
renunciation criticise its ambition and acquisitiveness. 
sub-human species work according to the pre-determined pattern; 
man attains his fulfilment by his effort and will. His quest for 
perfection consists in organising the things of the body, mind and 
soul into a whole. The individual has to work his evolution 
consciously and deliberately, has to act responsibly and cooperate 
with the purpose of evolution. If he is enamoured of the external 
sphere, the law of karma rules; and if he withdraws from the 
external, he can participate creatively in the cosmic development. 
Ordinarily, we are not whole men, our responses are formal and our 
action imitative. We are human automata lacking grace, depth 
and power. To change oneself into a whole integrated person- 
ality, instinct, intellect, emotion and will have to be integrated. 
The religious guest for Being is caused bythe human conditions, 
the sense of insecurity, and anxiety and inward discord. 

The aim of yoga is self-unification, the integration of the self. 
It aims at the discovery of the Self and the transformation of the 
totality. The first demand of yoga is that life should be a 
meaningful whole and every element of life should be inspired by 
spirit. In three different ways one can reach the goal, by a 
knowledge of Reality (jidna) or adoration and love (bhakti) of the 
Supreme Person or by the subjection of the will to the Divine 
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purpose (karma). These are different on account of the emphasis 
on the theoretical, emotional and practical aspects. At the end, 
knowledge, emotion and action mingle together; God Himself is 
sat, cit and Gnanda—reality, truth and bliss. Cognition, will and 
feeling are logically distinguishable and are different aspects of one 
movement of the soul.?? 


10 Social Philosophy — 


Dr Radhakrishnan remarks that a society or civilization is 
carried forward by the efforts of a minority consisting of men of 
wisdom, of courage and power. These individuals are in com- 
munion with the good, both seen and unseen, and have ‘the energy 
to graft their vision onto the existing social substance.’ True 
liberty consists in the deliberate regulation of social forces for the 
positive development of the individuals. It is not a compromise 
between society and the individual, but a sense of social wholeness. 
The test of asocial order is the quality of persons whom it 
nourishes, and the extent to which it elicits the creative energies 
of the individuals, since the true society can be built only with 
free self-respecting, educated men and women. The social 
objective is to be gained by persuasion, not by force. Social 
changes should be an ordered development and not a violent dis- 
ruptive change. Enlightened people should support policies which 
promote public good by educating opinion and propagating right 
ideas. 
Regarding marriage, Radhakrishnan remarks that a perfect 
marriage represents the highest achievement. In it the couple 
cling to each other in spite of misunderstanding, impulses and 
mutual sins. Divorces are always degrading and are sought only 
by weak and undeveloped souls who assume health and happiness 
as ends of life. Dr Radhakrishnan pcints out the abnormal 
developments of the recent times, the utter disregard and neglect 
of children by parents who are negligent of their duties and seek 
only their pleasures. 
Radhakrishnan defines culture as the transformation of one’s 
- being to produce sweetness of temper, sanity of mind and strength 
of spirit. Civilization consists in the gradual subordination of 
the instinctive life to the sway of reason. Civilization is not to be 
confused with political arrangements, economic institutions or 
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technical equipments. It is the spirit underlying them, the idea 
and ideals that sustain them. Civilization to Radhakrishnan is 
essentially a movement of the spirit. The real character of the 
civilization is to be known from the values of the spirit, religion is 
the ‘inside of the civilization’ and for a strong and stable unity, 
the bonds of ideas and ideals are to be strengthened. Radhakrishnan 
advocates harmony and not uniformity in civilization. A 
community entirely preoccupied with life and body, physical and 
economic existence, and scientific and technical efficiency ignoring 
the higher humanistic ideals of mind and spirit is not truly 
civilized. 

Modern civilization is in the stage of economic. barbarism 
concerned more with the world and its power. Its failure to 
utilise correctly the enormously increased productive power due to 
science is a danger that threatens it. In the technological civili- 
zation, technology which is the manipulation of the environment 
in the interests of human life are abused in the interests of wrong 
social, political and international power relations. The greatest 
advances in technology happened in an age of ethical confusion 
and social chaos asa result, the evils of class distinctions of 
rich and poor, advanced and backward nations have sprung up. 
The machine invented by man controls his will, the cultures have 
been standardised to the extent we have the same films, the same 
magazines and the same dance tunes all over the world. The war 
industries are controlled by the state, in the modern _ totali- 
tarian states; they produce instability and confusion, political 
strain and econemic stress. Through large-scale industrialisation 
an organic society has become amorphous and inorganic. The 
uprooted individual believes in nothing, his surface nature is 
moulded by widespread and insistent propaganda. The self-consti- 
tuted leader who promises to provide food and shelter ‘at the price 
of subjection to his leadership, wins a following.’ The omnipresent 
state demands unquestioned loyalty; and traditional values are 
ignored. There is an ever growing reliance on the objective criterion 
of thought and ‘ever deepening ignorance of the real nature of 
human life.” Dr Radhakrishnan characterises the contemporary 
technological civilization as a ‘social disease.’ To preserve the 
infinite value of the individual, the dignity and rights of man, the 
freedom of the spirit in an age of technology is possible only with 
the revival of faith in which man is linked with the origin of his 
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being. This new civilization cannot be based only on science and 
technology but on human spirit. Radhakrishnan remarks that - 
we must discover the reserves of spirituality and use them to 
fashion a new type of man who utilises the scientific instruments 
with the spiritual awareness. 


11 Aesthetics 


Art is the expression of experience in some. medium, the 
experience ‘is clothed in forms which appeal to the emotion 
- through the senses.’ Sculpture has stone and marble as its medium. 
The relation between the experience and the medium is closer in 
some forms of art such as in poetry than in others. The experience 
is released afresh by means of the work of art and the enjoyer 
becomes the secret sharer of the creator’s mind. Radhakrishnan 
defines art as a, form of knowledge, a disclosure of the deeper 
reality of things, and an imitation of inner reality. The arts, 
mechanical or fine, are for the refinement of the soul and are 
intended ‘to purge the soul of its defects and lead it to a vision 
of the eternal. The aim of art is to capture the inner and 
informing spirit and it is by integral insight or spiritual intuition 
that the artist attains to the power of artistic expression. Arts do 
not so much represent as suggest, do not so much reproduce reality 
as create aesthetic emotion. : 

The artist’s whole being responds to the object, his feeling is 
intensified and his imagination stimulated. The object enters into 
the mind of the artist and unfolds its nature in his imagination, the 
consciousness of the artist “enters into the object, sees, feels and 
vibrates within its truth.’ His enjoyment of the object is pure and 
disinterested. The greatest gifts of art are peace and reconciliation. 
We are absorbed by great work of art, our mind is also raised to a 
higher attitude when ‘it gets the vision of things. Aesthetic 
appreciation demands the exercise of our whole mind. For a 
deeper appreciation, we need insight for sharing the world which 
the artist presents. Appreciation requires sympathy and under- 
standing rather than belief and agreement. Both aesthetic creation 
and enjoyment are non-intellectual actions: Aesthtic satisfaction 
is akin to spiritual joy, the fruit of the fulfilment of the inner being. 

The aim of literature is to redeem the world. It is the 
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channel between spiritual vision and human beings. Though the 
poet is an entertainer, he is a prophet who inspires and expresses 
the aspirations of the society. Poetry is in the soul, the poet 
attempts a translation of the ‘ineffable experience into words. 
The poem is a pale reflection of the original, an impression in 
words of what has become an image in memory. Thus poetry is 
only an image of the vision, but its quality depends on the ‘degree 
with which it calls up the vision’. Poetic truth is a discovery, not 
a creation. 

Through poetry and drama man reveals himself to himself and 
all literature is the expression of intensity of feeling. The drama- 
tist or the playwright’ delights the audience by the perfection of 
his art, its variety, its music and its mood. Maturity of mind 
and greatness of soul determine the enduring quality and abiding 
power. A great drama is capable of exalting and changing the 
personality. The dramatist can affect our feeling and convey 
ideas indirectly. In order to influence socia! behaviour by 
creating public opinion, drama is very suitable. 


12 Education 


Dr Radhakrishnan defines education as the instrument for 
social, economic and cultural change. For social and national 
integration, for fostering moral and spiritual values, and for 
increasing productivity, education should be properly utilised. 
“The importance of education is not only in knowledge and _ skill, 
but it is to help us to live with others.”?* The social implications 
of education are as important as the economic. It is through 
education that we acquire the passion and the perspective to fight 
caste prejudices, class privileges and group antagonisms. The most 
important aim of education is to help us to see the other world, 
the invisible and intangible world beyond space and time. Educa- 
tion has to give us a second birth, to help us to realise what we 
have already in us. The meaning of education is to emancipate 
the individual and we need the education of the whole man— 
physical, vital, mental, intellectual and spiritual.'4 

A satisfactory system of education aims at a balanced growth 
of the individual and insists on knowledge and wisdom. It should 
train the intellect; and furthermore, wisdom can be gained by the 
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study of literature, philosophy and religion that interpret the 
higher laws of the universe. Education should develop in the 
minds of the students a love of sustained thinking, adherence to 
truth, and the power of resistance to PPRwar sentiments and mob 
passion. 

To Radhakrishnan, a university isa corporation of teachers 
and students, the kind of education depends upon the kind of 
teachers who should be interested in the welfare of the students, 
in their subject and in imparting it to the pupils. A university is 
a fellowship of spirits, a society of seekers of truth and it affirms 
that the pursuit of ideas and inspirations is greater than the race 
for power and glory. Culture is born in the university which is a 
retreat from the crowded world for solitude and study by medita- 
ting on the best thoughts on the intimate problems of life. 

Our universities should recover the old knowledge in its depth 
and fulness and restate it in new forms adapted to the present 
needs.‘ The old Indian ideal of the gurukulas, the pursuit of 
knowledge should be the aim of the universities though many 
students join them on the utilitarian basis. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
accepts the importance that is to be given to pure and applied 
science in our universities, but he exhorts every student of the 
university to know the meaning and dignity of human life. The 
universities should give scope for the study of the human beings 
and their place in the universe. Metaphysics should be a 
compulsory course in the universities. The advancement of social 
understanding and the promotion of the spirit of service should 
be the ideals of a university. Ability to cooperate with others 
is the true test of education among individuals and communities. 
The universities must influence the whole generation and combat 
the sectional movements that restrict our progress. It should also 
cater to the needs of those who are unable to join it. The 
universities need not improve agriculture or organise industries, 
but they can undertake research in them and provide technical 
experts for industrial development. 

‘The university student must have intellectual sincerity. The 
university should enable the student to anticipate needs and meet 
new situations. It should’produce leaders of new democracy. The 
excessive theoretical emphasis of Indian universities is responsible 
for the defect of the graduates rendering them incapable of being 
absorbed by the services. When their ambitions are thwarted, the 
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graduates are tempted into antisocial activities. Dr Radhakrishnan 
however does not accept that the technological education will 
cure unemployment. 

If the universities are endowed by the state, they should be 
careful to keep above all parties of religion and poiitics. Preference 
should be given to best brains of the country; the standard of 
education should not be lowered nor the quality tampered with. 
All other considerations should be ee eunatinted t to the giving of 
the highest jobs to the best trained minds. 


13 Politics 


To Radhakrishnan politics is an essential branch of the art of 
promoting human welfare and happiness. It is a branch of ethics, 
the statesmen should take a moral view of politics. Political 
wisdom consists in anticipating events, forestalling them and 
averting them wherever possible. Dr Radhakrishnan remarks that 
the best governed is the least governed, and democracy is the self- 
government of the community. Democracy must provide for 
equal opportunity in matters of food, health and education. It. 
implies economic justice which involves the re-shaping of the 
economic order. Democracy is also defined by Radhakrishnan as 
faith that adopts persuasion, restraint and consent in the settle- 
ment of issues. Democracy is a political arrangement which treats 
people as equals, and is an economic approach which tries to raise 
the material conditions of the masses. Democracy is also an ethical 
way of life as it advocates treating of others as one would treat 
oneself. It is social good manners and implies humility which 
admits that others who have a different mental outlook and ex- 
perience are also valuable. It stands for a society which is courage- 
ous, compassionate, solvent, dignified and is human. It is a rule 
of law, rule of reason and is the rule by consent; and violence in 
any form is the betrayal of the spirit and letter of democracy. 

The foundation of true democracy is integrity and impartiality 
in public life and in the conduct of the public servants; and the 
basic principles of parliamentary democracy are ‘a distrust of all 
absolutes in politics and economics’ and ‘consideration for others’. 
Trial and error is its process.‘® Since democracy is not only 
political but economic too, workers must be liberated from poverty 
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and misery, It should give opportunities for self-development and 
self-expression. Democracy does not mean that men are equal; in 
truth, men are born unequal in physique and intellect. Dr 
Radhakrishnan points out that no social organisation can give 
absolute equality of opportunity since realisation of opportunity 
depends upon the social condition and the individual’s reaction to 
it. Equality of opportunity is a sound ideal, and democracy is an 
idea] to be achieved through effort and education. The socialistic 
pattern of society which is the economic aspect of society, attempts 
to give all the citizens the necessities of life. 

The representatives in the legislatures should represent our 
culture which has influenced our civilization through its philosophy, 
religion, literature and art. Dr Radhakrishnan exhorts the re- 
presentative to speak on behalf of our nation, to be cultured, 
disinterested, public-spirited and ‘not lost in’ petty, personal, local, 
caste and communal squabbles and succumb to the seduction of 
power. . The leaders must be wisely and carefully chosen, must -be 
men of integrity and independence; of discernment and devotion to 
truth. Otherwise it becomes mob-rule. When the policies are laid 
down by the democratic bodies, their execution must be left to 
experts. If the government is incompetent to deal in a just and 
effective way with the problem of economic inequality, discontent 
with democracy will result leading to dictatorship. | 

Radhakrishnan observes that economic inequalities among 
nations are injurious to political stability and Jead to political 
frustration and resentment. World unity can be realised in two 
ways, by world dominion or by world-commonwealth; the former 
is impossible since nationalism is its barrier. The international 
order must be based on justice, and conflict should be settled by 
reason and not by force. A common code of law, a supreme court 
that would ‘pronounce judgments that would command universal 
assent’ and a police to enforce the decree are necessary. Hence, 
justice in the international sphere needs an internationai police 
force to enforce it. The member states should aliow the inter- 
national authority to raise, train and organise the international 
force in their territories. The international force must have the 
monopoly of certain armaments, the atomic armaments. This 
international organisation must be a world government and 
national! sovereignty must be restricted to domestic and economic 
affairs. The federal -court should be in charge of problem on war 
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and peace, and the member states will have their own way of life 
but should be subordinate to the world government in matters of 
security and defence. The greatest enemy of mankind is the nuclear 
weapon which is capabie of destroying civilization in times of war, 
and in peace inflict grievous damage as it is a means of satisfying a 
nation’s ambition and desires. If the nuclear arms race is not 
arrested the prospects of mankind are very grim as some nuclear 
power due to misunderstanding or miscalculation or anger may 
start a nuclear war which would destroy everyone. Further peace 
is not the absence of war, but the presence of fellow feeling’’ and 
of respect for man irrespective of his race, creed and nation.. There 
can be no peace when half the world suffers from hunger, illiteracy 
and disease. Peace demands moral and spiritual values of tolerance 
and understanding, of respect for individuals. 


14 Philosophy of History 


To Radhakrishnan, History is an interplay of leadership, 
opportunity and circumstances.”’!® It is the story of remarkable in- 
dividuals dramatically engaged in mastering the hostile environ- 
ment. It is also defined by Radhakrishnan as the endless, story 
of man’s repeated failures. And man’s history is a perpetual 
conflict between tragedy and hope. It isa series of conflicts, of 
moments when decisions have to be taken and the events in history 
are set in motion by the wiil of individuals. History is a matter 
of unique individuals involved in unique events; the free detached 
spirit which is not lost in the world of happenings promote art, 
literature, science and technology, philosophy and religion, etc., 
and those who stand outside history make history.!*® History is 
also compared to a mirror in which we see our inner selves. It is 
also defined as a creative process, a meaningful pattern brought 
about by the spirit of man. It isa story of the incalculable, is a 
continuity in advance. This continuity is not a mechanical repro- 
duction but a creative transformation.*° 

Radhakrishnan argues that if the Supreme Reality were 
unique, passive and immobile, there would be no room for time, 
for movement, for history. Eternity is not the denial of time or 
history; it is the transfiguration of time; which derives from eternity 
and finds fulfilment in it. The temporal movement is related to the 
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inmost depths of eternity.2! Since Reality manifests itself in and 
through, and by means of the temporal change, the temporal 
process is real.?? 

In the words of Radhakrishnan, “The meaning of history is 
beyond the confines of history. The historical process can be 
understood-only in the light of its end, which is the end of history, 
victory over all objectification and alienation, a victory in which 
man ceases to be determined from without.’’*4 The events of history 
reflect the events of the souls of men. Human history is an indivisi- 
ble whole and, seen as a whole, we can find its meaning. History 
_ provides an explanation of the way in which accidents and environ- 
ment together have made humanity into innumerable races 
differing in language, racial individuality and physical characteris- 
tics. A long view of history shows that Eastern and Western people 
had a common beginning from which they developed independent 
views. Both of them face the same problem today, the problem of 
solving the tension between the values of mind with those of spirit, 
and the tension between the’ two constitutes the meaning and 
purpose of history. A historic culture, according to Radhakrishnan, 
refers to the norms and beliefs which sustains it. These are the 
spiritual forces that determine its social framework. | 

Radhakrishnan classifies history as cultural history, social 
history and the history of the sciences. In interpreting history one 
should not take liberties with the texts and should not be satisfied 
with the mere collection of data. Interpretation requires sympathe- 
tic imagination and creative insight. Since history is the struggle 
of man to reach beyond himself, to approximate to the ideal of 
freedom and of human concord, it should point out the inter- 
dependence of the nations and prepare for the future order, instead 
of breeding hatred among the nations. History warns us that an 
incident happening in one country will affect a larger part of the 
world. ° 

A historical process can be understood only by surveying the 
whole growth and grasping the inner meaning that is ‘struggling 
for expression at any stage.’ The course of history cannot be 
predicted, since human beings are not measurable objects and 
cannot be taken for granted. The contingency of history is due to 
the free choice of man, and its travail is theconflict between good 
and evil. Radhakrishnan declares that one of the deepest trends 
in human history is to’ escape from submissicn to nature cr fate, 
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and the free human being can change the nature or the growth of 
society. 

History proceeds very often “by jumps’ or revolution, the past 
reveals the fact that we fail whenever our centre is weak and present 
history reinforces the truth that revolutions occur due to vested 
interests. There is no linear progress in history, since humanity 
renews itself from the past, and also develops something new and 
unforeseen. There is no inevitability of progress, man’s efforts are 
conditioned, but not determined. History is directed by the dyna- 
mic mass of the past which pushes it forward, but its future is 
undetermined. It is true that there are certain recurrent patterns or 
regularities and also certain ‘arbitrary inexplicable features’. 
History exhibits some patterns, but the details are not determined. 
The absence of any preconceived pattern in history—the contin- 
gency, the unforseeability, the haphazardness of history is due to 
the intervention of the free spirit of man. To Radhakrishnan the 
future is wide open, there is no inevitability. 


15 Analysis 


Dr Radhakrishnan defines religion as a phenomenon, as a 
revelation of the Supreme and as ‘awareness or our real nature in 
God.’ It is defined in terms of individual and social effort and as 
an expression of the individual and society. Religion also includes 
nature and supernature. Integral intuition is the means for the 
revelation of Being. This religious intuition or experience which is 
said to be free from subject-object duality, demands the integration 
of cognition, conation and affection. In that case, one cannot 
realise the existence of God as different from oneself, and hence, 
Radhakrishnan’s conception of ‘Being and becoming’ as the 
Absolute Reality does not seem to be correct. Radhakrishnan also 
defines religion as a movement indicating progress or growth in 
which the new rests on the old; and religion has to give the solu- 
tion to any human problem, and the religious man who isa _ lover 
of God must be a lover of his fellow-men, seeking their highest 
good by redemptive service and_ self-sacrifice. Hence Radha- 
krishnan’s religion is always changing, an evolution always 
ascending towards Universality. 

Knowledge has been defined as unity, the oneness of thought 
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and Being; it is self-knowledge that manifests itself when ignorance 
is removed; and this self-knowledge is an integral experience ‘or the 
knowledge by identity which is the fusion of mind and reality. 
There is no ego when such intuition takes place, the individual 
then becomes an instrument of the infinite or the Universal. When 
the intellect turns towards the Universal, the content of the integral 
knowledge is the self. It is thus clear that Radhakrishnan’s 
religious illumination is non-different from his integral knowledge. 

The Absolute whichis the presupposition of everything can 
only be the non-dual Being God. The Absolute Being is the 
Absolute freedom and there are two sides of Being—Brahman, 
the essential transcendental Being and Jsvara, the free activity. The 
Supreme Brahman is the necessary Being; and the contingents are 
the outcome of the Divine will. Radhakrishnan describes the 
Supreme as formless and formed. The Divine is nameless but 
capable of manifesting all forms and names. Again there are four 
poises of reality: the Absolute Brahman, the creative spirit JSvara, 
and world spirit Hiranyagarbha, and the world, the Virdtsvarupa. 
To Radhakrishnan, this order is logical and not temporal. It is four 
sides of one whole, the transcendent, the causal principle of 
differentiations, the innermost essence of the world, and the world. 
The last two, it is clear, are the subject and the object. In relation 
to the cosmos, God is personal and is the content of savikalpa- 
samadhi; and Brahman, the impersonal is the content of nirvikalpa- 
samadhi. Radhakrishnan argues that God is different from the 
individual self since in worship there is a sense of otherness. But 
he contradicts this when he says that in Isvara, what is non- 
objectified is objectified. God is infinite possibility who chooses 
the cosmos that is one possibility. There is no end to His Divine 
will or to the cosmic processes. Radhakrishnan here has failed to 
see to whom the non-dual Supreme or the two-fold Brahman-Isvara 
duality, or the four poises of reality appears. When he accerts 
non-duality, he has to accept the all-pervasiveness without ‘any- 
otherness’ which denies two-fold reality or the four poises, that 
postulate the observer, the individual self which according to him 
is a part of the whole even ‘in the state of liberation. Radha- 
krishnan’s conception of God and His creation is the same as that 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s version. Radbak&jshnan’s conception of 
avatarain terms of ascent, descent and manifest-avatara reminds 
one of the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. 
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The individual self jiva is the vijndna-mayda-atma which is_ only 
the reflection of pure consciousness in the sheath of inteilect. 
Atman as the universal consciousness or Jsvara can only be the 
Gnandamaya-koSa which is the sheath of Bliss. Brahman is the 
internal reality which is accepted to be non-dual. Life is a process 
towards unity with the Divinity, a process of Being and becoming. 
When describing the nature of the world, Radhakrishnan states 
that it is a mystery and is indeterminate. He denies that it is a 
modification of the Absolute, but it is also not an illusion. Since 
it is willed by God, itis real. Both Being and becoming are real 
to Radhakrishnan. It is to be noted that one cannot hold 
Brahman: to be immutable and non-dual if one accepts both “Being 
and becoming’ as real. There can be no real process or movement 
if the Absolute is immutable and not subject to modification. 

In his ethical theory, Radhakrishnan attributes evil to abuse 
of free-will; and virtue in his view is self-abnegation. Morality 
depends upon social value and significance, and thus is ever 
changing. Its only criterion of being is the living will that co- 
operates with the ends of evolution and the purpose of the 
universe. Moral conduct is mutable with its social background. 
Ethics is thus an effort arising out of the conflict between what 
we are and what we wish to be. Its goal is ‘beyond-ethics’ 
characterised by an effortless, spontaneous way of acting which is 
always good when the individual becomes the instrument of God. 
Radhakrishnan has not discussed the question how the liberated in 
one possibility becomes the ignorant in the next cosmic order. 
This implies the presupposition that the infinite has the power to 
become an imperfect finite due to his Supreme freedom. Radha- 
krishnan thus defines liberation in terms of a function. of the 
integration of personality and social integration. The solution to 
any modern problem is integration of science and spiritual 
awareness. The goal is the dissolution of the cosmic order and 
the manifestation of another possibility which is the Divine will. 

Education is.an instrument of social, economic and cultural 
change and should aim at a balanced growth of the individual. 
Even in education, Radhakrishnan insists on inriegration of 
personality and social integration. 

Art is an expression of experience in a medium, and aesthetic 
enjoyment is the secret sharing of the artist’s mind. it is a form 
of ‘knowledge, a disclosure of the inner reality, a means to 
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liberation, since it is an outcome of an integral insight. Art thus 
purifies mind and becomes an instrument of social, economic and 
cultural change. Thus Radhakrishnan.explains art in terms of his 
metaphysics. 

Politics should promote human welfare and happiness. It is 
a branch of ethics and thus Radhakrishnan could advocate only 
democracy, though it is an ideal to him. The success of democracy 
depends upon its leaders, the representatives who should be 
integrated personalities. Dr Radhakrishnan wishes for world 
democracy. 

History is made by the unique individuals who stand outside 
history. Reality manifests itself in and through and by means of 
temporal change. Hence the temporal process is real. Historical 
process culminates in the end of history in which man is free from 
externality and alienation. Radhakrishnan defines history in terms 
of Being and becoming, of conflict between good and evil. He 
denies a preconceived pattern in history. The haphazardness of 
history is due to the intervention of the free spirit in man. The 
past is a determining factor, but the future is alterable on account 
of freedom of choice. _ 

The philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan—his philosophy 
of education, politics, history, ethics, etc., which are consistent 
with his metaphysics— is influenced by the standpoints of 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo. 
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comments on 79-82; on Education 
83-84; Life and Work of 67-68; on 
Jiiani 76-77; on Metaphysics 74, 76, 
77, 78; Political thought of 84-86; 
on Prakrti and Karma _ 71-72; 
on Reality 68-70; on Right Action 
73-76, 80; Social ideals of 82, 83 

Transcendent, Brahman as, 42 

Transmigration, of soul, 113-14, 124, 
231-32 

Truth 45, Gandhi on 29, 58, 130, 146, 
149; Philosophy of 197, 198 
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Ulladu Narpadu 49, 52 

Unity, need for, 185, 189, 190 

Untouchability, Gandhi on 137, 144 

Upadega 240, 241 

Upadesa Saram 52 

Updsanaé Karma and 40 

Utilitarian theory of existence 177, 
184 

Uttama 165, 166, 167 
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Vaisnava school 23, 24, 25 

Vallabhacarya 23 

Value, concept of 213, 218 

Vicéra Sangraham 51 

Vijnana-vada 55, 56 

Village, revival of 155, 186, 187, 189, 
193 

Violence, non-Gandhi on, 58,130, 145 
149; see also Ahimsa 

Virdt-svarupa 251, 268 

Vivarta-vada 51 

Vivekananda, Swami 16-21, 25, 30, 58, 
104-27; on Creation 112-13; on 
Education 122; on Knowledge and 
Ignorance 109-110; on Liberation 
117-22; Life and Work of 104-107; 
on Maya 115, 125; on Reality 110- 
12; on Religion 107-109; Social 
ideals of 122-24; on Space, Time 
and Causation 114-15, 125; on 
Transmigration 113-14 
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Vyavaharikasatta 29 
Vyasa 12] 
Vyavaharika 39; paramarthika and 54 
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Willing (consciousness) 199, 200, 201, 
Ay Bee iy 

Woman, Gandhi on, 159; Tagore on 
99; Vivekananda on 124; 

Wright, J.H., 106 
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Yoga: 180; aim of 257; Bhakti-118, 
119-20; integral 37, 178; Jidna 118, 
120-21, 126; Karma-— i18-19, 125, 
178; Raja 118, 120, 125, 120; 
Sankhya 178 
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- » SUPERIMPOSITION arm 
tf ycby “oe a 
Dr T: M. P. MAHADEVAN 
This book was written under the U.G. C. scheme of making 
available the services of retired teachers. An attempt has 
been made in this brief work to explain the concept of 
superimposition in Advaita as also some of the problems 
which it involves. Reality is, according to Advaita, the 
non-dual Self which is of the nature of pure consciousness 
and bliss. Advaita considers the world with its plurality of 
“es souls, the suffering engendered by transmigration, the 
pluralistic world in general, to be a superimposition on the 
Self. Even while there is appearance, the non-dual Reality 
~ has not ceased to be what itis. 
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hj pide AND SANKARA ON THE GITA 
a G. V. SAROJA 
a) y: isis Miss Saroja’s Doctoral Thesis entitled “A Study of 

' Gita-rahasya in the light of Sankara’s Commentary on 
ita”. is work was done at the Centre of 
udy ir Philoso phy at Madras. The author 
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* received the Ph. . degr this work in 1975. The first 
fal eat rs -siv ive a ematic account of Tilak’s and 
kare i The fifth chapter gives © 
a’. Every argument 
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